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CHAP. I. 

Of Sleep and Hunger. 

As man^ in all the privileges he enjoys^ and the 
powers he is invested with^ has a superiority over 
all other animals^ so^ in his necessities^ he seema 
inferior to the meanest of them all. Nature has 
brought him into life with a greater variety of 
wants and infirmities^ than the rest of her crea- 
tures^ unarmed in the midst of enemies. The lion 
has natural arms ; the bear natural clothing : but 
man is destitute of all such advantages ; and^ from 
the superiority of his mind alone^ he is to supply 
the deficiency. The number of his wants^ how-* 
ever, were merely given, in order to multiply the 
number of his enjoyments ; since the possibility of 
being deprived of any good, teaches him the value 
of its possession. Were man born with those ad- 
vantages which he learns to possess by industry, he 
would very probably enjoy them with a blunter 
relish : it is by being naked, that he knows the 
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2 A HISTORY OF 

value of a covertng ; it is by being exposed to the 
weather^ that he learns the comforts of an habitation. 
Every want thus becomes a means of pleasure^ in 
the redressing; and the animal that has most 
desires^ may be said to be capable of the greatest 
variety of happiness. 

Beside the thousand imaginary wants peculiar to 
man^ there sxe two^ which he has in common with 
all other animals ; and which he feels in a more 
necessary manner than they. These are the wants 
of sleep and hunger. Every animal that we are 
acquainted with^ seems to endure the want of these 
with much less injury to health than man ; and 
some are most surprisingly patient in sustaining 
both. The little domestic animals that we keep 
about us^ may often set a lesson of calm resigna- 
tion^ in supporting want and watchfulness^ to the 
boasted philosopher. They receive their pittance 
at uncertain interv^s^ and wait its coming with 
cheerful expectation. We have instances of the 
dog^ and the cat^ livings in this manner^ without 
food' for several days ; and yet still preserving their 
attachment to ttife tyi^atit that oppresses them ; stiH 
ready to exert their little services for his amusement 
or defence: But the patience of these is nothing 
to what the anim&ls of the forest endure. As these 
mostly . live upon accidental carnage^ so they are 
often knbwn to remain vdthout food for several 
weeks together. Nature, kindly solicitous for their 
support, has also contracted their stomachs, to suit 
them for their precarious way of living ; and kmdty, 
while it abridges the banquet, lessens the necessity 
of providing for it. But the meaner tribes of 
animals are made still more capable of sustaining 
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lifewitboiit fooid/niany of them ranaining in a state 
of <bi^pM|i|idiii^6nce tilltheir prey approachesj whea 
tlie^ jttmp;u|K>n and ^se&^eit In this mann^r^ tte 
snake^ or tib^ spider^ continue^ for ' several months 
togetb^^ txy subsist upon a single meal ; find soitie 
of the butterfly kinds live upon little or nothing. 
But it is very diffi^^t with man : his want& daily 
make their importunate demands ; and it is known 
that he cannot continue to Kve many days without 
eatin^^ drinking^ and sleeping^. 

Hunger is a nrach more powerful enemy to man 
than watchfulness^ and kilki him much sooner. It 
may be considered as a disorder that fdod removes ; 
and that would quickly be fatal^ witiiout its proper 
antidcyte. In fact^ it is so terrible to man> t^t to 
avoid it he even encounters certain- death ; aiid> 
rather than endure ite tortures^ exchanges them for 
immediate destruction. However/ by what I have 
been told^ it is much more dreadful in its approaches; 
than in its continuance ; and the pains of a finliish^ 
ing wretch decrease as his strength diminishes. In 
the beginnings the desire of food is* dreadfal indeed; 
as we -know by experience; for there are few who 
have not in some degree felt its sfiproaches. But> 
after the first or second day^ its tortures become less 
terrible^ and a total insensilHlity at length cornea 
kindly in to the poor wretch's assistance. I have 
tiflced with the captein of a ship, who was one of 
six that endured it in its extremities ; and who was 
the dniy person that fa^d not lort his sensesy when 
they received accitental relid^. He assured me^ his 
pains at first were so greats as to be often tempted/ 
to efett a part of one of the men who died ; and 
whicb the rest of- bis crew actually for some tiraa 
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lived upon : be said^ that> during tbe csontitioftBot 
of this paroxysm, he found hi^ pains insupimrtable ; 
and v^as desirousy at one tiiiie^ of anticipi^iiig that 
,4eath which he tto>ught inevitable : bat his pains, 
he said^ gradually decreased, after the sixth day (for 
they had water in 1^ ship, whith kept them alive 
so long), and thea he was in a state rather, of languw 
than desire ; n^r ;did, he much wish for fodd, except 
when he saw others eating ; and that for a while 
revived his appetite, though with diminished impor^ 
tunity« The ;Iajtjter part of the time, when his 
health was almost destroyed,, a thousand strange 
images, rose upon his mind ; and every one of hir 
senses began to bring him wrong information. The 
most /ragrant pejrfumes appeared to him- to have a 
fetid smell; and, every thing he looked. at took. a 
greenish hue, and sometimes a yeUow. : When be 
was presiented with, food by tbe ship's company that 
jtook him and hi/si fnen up, four of whom died shortly 
after; he could, not help looking upon it with lothing, 
instead of 4esjre ; and it Was .pot till after four days, 
that his stomach was brought to its natural tone; 
when, the violence of his appeitite returned, with a 
sort of .canine eagerness... 

Thus dreadful are tbe effects of hunger ; and yet, 
when we come ;to assign the cause that produces 
them, we. find the subject involved in doubt and 
intricacy. . This longing eagerness is, no drabt, 
given for .a very obvious purpose ; that of replenish- 
ing the body, waited by fetigue and perspiration « 
Were not men stimulated by such a pressing monitor, 
th^y might be apt to pursue other amusements, with 
a perseverance beyond their power ; an^ forget the 
vseful hours of refrieshment, m thd^e saoce^ Ifianptiog 



#1168^ <)f f)le&isilre. But hunger makes a demand that 
viH <nbl^6 refused ; and^ indeed^ the generality of 
]ii&&ki]!lli'6tiMom await the call. 
• Hunger Uai' beeta supposed by some to arise from 
the rubbing ' df' the '^oats of the stomach againstx 
each other, withoM^haVfng any intervening sub* 
stance 'to prevent their painful attrition. Others 
have imagined^ that its juices; wanting their neces« 
jary . supply^ turn acrid^ or^ as some say^ pungent ; 
and thus ft>et its internal coats; so as to produce a 
train of th^ most uneasy sensations. Boerhaave,* 
^ho established his rqputation in physic by uniting 
(be conjectures of all those that preceded him^ 
ascribes hunger to the united 'effect of both these 
causes ; and asserte, that the pungency of the gastric 
juicesy and the iattrition of ifs coats against each* 
0ther^ cause those pdins^ which nothing but foodf 
can remove; These juices continuing still to be 
separated in the stomdch^ and every nraiment be-* 
coming more acrid^ mix with the blqod> and infect 
the circulation : the ciiiculation being thus contatfoi*" 
oated, becomes weaker^ and mwe contracted ; and 
the whole Bayous frame sympathising, an hectk^ 
^fever^ and sometimes ma^ness^ is produced; ia 
which state the faint wretch expires. In this 
manner^ the man who dies of hunger may be. said 
to be poisoned by the juices of his own body.; . and 
is destroyed less by the want of nourii^nient^ thau» 
by the vitiated qualities oi that which he had already 
taken.* 

[* The pmns of hunger are occasioned by the extreme irritabi- 
lity of the numerous ramifications of nerves about the stomach,' In 
consequence of the abstraction of their usual stimulation by food* 

The inactiYity of an ^gaa causes pain by tibe accumiilacion ot 
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Ho'vtrever this niay be^ we have but few instancev^ 
of men dyieg^ except at sea^ of absdute hanj^er;. 
the decline of those unhappy creatures who are des-' 
Utnto ^f food^ at land^ being more s)ow and unper- 
ceived. These^ from being often, in need^ and as 
often receiving an accidental supply, ^pass their 
Uvea between surfeiting and repining ; arid their 
constitution is impaired by insensible degrees. Man 
i^ unfit for h state of precarious eKpecfaition. That 
ob^re of provident precaution which incites him to- 
l|iyr up stores for a distant day, becomes bis torment^ 
when totally iinprpvided against an immediate call. 
'JThe lower race of animals, when satisfied^ for the 
instant: mom^it, are ; perfectly l^ppy: but it 19 
otherwise with mian ; his mind antteiprates distress^ 
ahd feels the pang of want eVen before it afresti^. 
bim. Thus the ihind^ being continually harassed 
hy tfe^ situation, it at lafigth influences the cdnMi- 
tution, and unfits it fbr all its functions. S6me 
cruel disorder, but no way like hunger, seizes the 
iinhaj[)py sufferer ; so that almost all those men who 
have thus long lived by chance, and whose every 
day iriay be. ccmsfd^ed as an happy escape from 
fiamin^, are known at kst to die, in teality, of a 



sensorial power, wliich, for want ef stimulation, it cannot, con-* 
$unie; as, in a cold frosty morning, the hands ache in conse- 
quenee of the ^efidency of the ususd stimulus of heat. 

In like manner, 10 tbint, the membrane of the upper end of 
the gullet becomes torpid, and consequently painful, when thensr 
is a deficiency of aqueous fluid in the general system ; because 
it then wants its proper stimulus. It is for this reason that seals, 
on the coast of Greenland, are known to swallow stones, for 
mnt of Q^her foo4rthat they may exhaust the exuberant and 
l^ainfut accumulation of sensorial powers. J 
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^ori^ cawed by hunger ; but ^fhicb^ iu the^ 
caj(Qcnon IdsHguage^: is often called a broken he$irt. 
Som^ of these I have known myi^lf, v^hen very little 
ajb^, to relieve thena ; and I have, bc;en told, by ^ 
yary ^^ctiv^.and worthy niagi8trate> that ^ the numbei? 
^ 9UGh as die in London for waqt^ is much greats 
tlwa one? would imagine-— H thi^k he talked of two 

tl^OUfiipd ipt a year. 

But hpw; numerous soever those who die of hunger 
may be^^ inauy tpjiei^ ^re«^te^,,oa the qther hand^ ar«' 
the ituniber of thwfi who. die by repletion. It w 
DQt the province of the present page to speculat^^ 
with the physipif^P, vpoji the danger of surfeits } 
Or^.wUhi the moraiifijt, . upon the nauseousness of 
glttUOioyf H will pply be proper to observe^ that a§ 
ogthii^g is so.;pffJ^^Qial to health as hunger bjf 
constraint^ so nothing is more beneficial to th^ coq« 
stft^tio!^ than . vo}uQ.tary abstjneuce. It wa9 mcA 
without r^^son that religion enjoin^ this duty-; 
m^it apstWfifpd t|ie doubl? pjirppse of restoring 
the health oppressed by luiKury, .a^id diminished th# 
consumptiQU of provisions ; ^o that a part iqi^t 
come to tho poor. Jt sbo^ld be the bus)ue4?. of thf 
legislature, therefor^, to enforce thi^ divide precept^ 
and thus, by restraiuiug one part of n^ankjud in tho 
wo of their supi^rfluities, to consult for the boneiit of 
those who want tho necessaries of life. The injimcr 
tions for abstinouce aro jM^rjct over the whole Cour 
tinent ; apd were rigorously c^s^vedir eyen among 
oursolv^, for a long time altef th^ RofernRatiou^ 
Queen JSlia^abethj, by giving bor comuifindS:. upoij 
this bead, the air of 9^ politic^il injunction, lesseuedi 
in a great measure, and, iu my opinion,, very uur 
wisely, the religious fore© of . fto o^igatiOP^ Sfef 
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enjoined thttl her subjects should fast from flesh <m 
Fridays and Saturdays ; but at the same time 
declared^ that this was not commanded from motives 
*f religioii^ as if there were any differences in meats; 
but merely to favour the consumption of fishj and 
tbus to multiply the number of mariners ; and also 
to spare the stock of sheep^ v^hkh might be more 
beneficial in another way. In this manner the iti^ 
J4iactkm deifeated its own force; and this most 
salutary law became no longer - biridihg, when ft 
was supposed to come purely from man. How &f 
it may be enjoined in the Scriptures^ I will not take 
tipon me to say ; but this may be asserted^ that if 
the utmost benefit to the ihdtvidiial^ and the most 
e^tensiv6 advcmtage to sb^iety^ serve to marie any 
nistitution as of Heaven^ this of abtfinence may bei 
reckoned among the foremost. 
' Were we to give.a history of the various benefits 
thftt have arisen from this. command^ and how con- 
ducive it has been to long life^ the instances \^ould 
fetigue with their multiplicity. It is siii^rising to 
what a greelt age the primitive Christians of the 
East, who retired from persecution in the deserts of 
Arabia, continued to live in all the bloom of healthy 
and yet all the rigours of abstemious discipline. 
Their common allowance, as wel are told, for four 
and twenty hours, wa& twelve ounces of bread, and 
nothing bat water. On this simple beverage, St. 
Anthony is said to have lived a hundred * and five 
years ; • James^ the herMtt, a hundred and four ; 
Arsenius, tutor to the einpert)r Arcadius, a hundred 
and twedty ; St. Epiphanius, a hundred and 
fifteen j Simeon, a hundred and twelve ; and Rdm- 
imld^ a huiid^ed and twenty. In this manner did 
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tbed^ h(dy tempersfte/men live to an extreme old 
ftj^e/kept ch^erfol by strong hopes^ and heattbful 
by inodterate labour; 

. AbMinence^ wbiidi la thus volonlary^ may be nmcik 
more eaiiily supported than constrained bnnger. 
Man is said to Uie' without food for seven days; 
vidiichisthe nsml Imit assigned him : and/peilisips^ 
in a statie ef constraint^ this is the longest time h6 
oati' survive the want of it. Birt^ in cases of volun* 
tary abiitittence, of mckness^ or sleeping/ he has 
been known to Hve much longer: 
f In the reconds of tbe Tower^ there is an account 
of a>'Seotchihan3 imprisoned for felony^ who^ for 
tte Space of mt weeks^ took^not the least sustenance; 
being ^exactly watched during' the whole time; and 
f#i> this he reeeived4:lie king^s pardon. 
: When the American Indians undertake long 
jouraiesy and when^ oonsequen%y a stock of pro- 
visioRS sufficient to support them the whole way 
wouM be more than they couM carry^ in order to 
obviaite this inconvenience^ instead of carrying the 
necessary quantity^ they contrive a method of pal-* 
Kating their hunger^ :by svrallowing pills^ made of 
ealdned fifties and tobacco. The^e pills take away 
aH appetite^ by producing a temporary disorder in 
the stomach ;' atfd^ no doubt^.the frequent repetition 
df this' wretched expedient^ must at last be fatal. 
By these means^ however^ they continue several 
days without eating; cheerfully bearing such ex« 
tremts of fatigue and watohing^ as would quickly 
d^troy men bred up in a greater state of delicacy. 
For those arts by which we learn to obviate our 
necessities^ do' not &il to unfit us for their acci- 
dental eacounteri . 
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Upon tbe whole^ therefefe^ mm is lees Able 10 
9ttpp<Nrt hunger than any othcsr animal ; and he it 
not better qualified to support a state of wat^ful^ 
nesft. Indeed, sleep seenls imich more nece99ary 
to him than to any other creature,^ as^ yflmk 
^wake, he may be said to exhaust a grater propoi^t 
tion of fthe nervous fluid ; and, eonaequently, tp 
itfand in need of an adequate supply. Other ani^ 
mals, tf hen moat a^vake^ are but kittle removed 
from a state of shimber ; tfaetr feeble facttlties, iai^ 
prisoned in matter^ and rather exerted by impulse 
than deliberation, require sleep rather as a eessaJtion 
fjrom motion, than front thiufciug. But it is ot]ier<y 
Wise, with man.; his ideas, fatigued with Ui«hr 
various excursions, . demand « a . cessation, not lesi 
than thebody^ from toil; and iie is the. only oreat 
ture ^haC seems to require sleep from double moti^il^ ; 
not less for tbe refre^hmeflkt of Ihd mraital than, of 
Ihe bodily frame. ,^ 

There are some lower animals,; indeed, that seem 
to spend the greatest part of their lii^es in sk^; 
butj properly speaking, the sleep of such may be 
considered as a kind of death ; and jybieir waking, a 
resurrection, Flies^ and insects^, are said to .be 
asleep, at a time ttait all the vital motions hate 
ceased ; without respiration, witfiout any eirentotion 
of their juices ; if cut in, pieces, they do not awake^ 
nor does any fluid oos^e out at the wound. These 
may be considered rather as congealed than as 
sleeping animals; and their rest, during winter, 
rather ais a cessation from life, than a neceisary re-r 
freshmeiit : but in the higher races of animals, whose 
blood is not thus coi^ealed, and thawed by heat, tbefu^ 
all bear tbe want of sleep much better than man i 
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md some of theni. ootitiiiue a long time without 
fleemiDg to take any refreshment from it whatsoeTer. 

But roan is more feeble; he requires its due 
return ; arid if it finis to pay the accustomed visit, hit 
whde frame is ia a short tbne thrown into disorder ; 
bis ^ appetite ceases ; . his spirits are - dejected ; his 
pulse becomes quicker and harder ; and his mind, 
abridged of its rinnbering visions^ begins to adopt 
waking drearasi A thousand strange phantoms 
arise> whidi codie and go without his will : these^ 
which are btinsient in the beginnings at last take 
ftrm possession of the mind^ which yields ta theiv 
^ominion^ aad^ after a long struggle, runs into 
<$ODfin&ed madness. In thai hariPid state, > the mind 
mit^be consider^ as a city ivitbout walls^ >i^n to 
evety insuh;, 'and paying homage to every invader : 
every idea that then ittarts^ with any 'forces becomes 
a reality. ; and Ike reason, over fotigued with its 
former impmrtunifies^ makes no head against the 
iytamiical invasioh, but submits to it froin mere 
ifobecility. 

But it is happy for mankind, that this state of 
inqutetade is seldom driven to an extreme ; and 
that there are . medicmes which seldom fail ta give 
relief. However, man finds it more difficult tfaaa 
any other animal to procure sleep : and sorois are 
obliged to court its approaches for several hours 
together, before they incline to rest. It is in vain 
that all light is excluded; that all sounds are 
removed ; that warmth and sofitness conspire to 
invite it ; the restless and busy mind still retains its 
former activity; and reason, that wishes to lay 
down the reins^ in spite of herself,^. is obliged to 
maintain them. In this disagreeable state, the 
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mind passes ftom thought to thought^ wiHing' to- 
lose the dtstihcteets of perception^ by increasing 
the multitude* of tire images. At last^ when tho 
approaches of sleep are near; every object:of the 
imagination begins to mix with that next it ; th^r 
outlines become^ in a inanner^ :roiinder; a part of 
their distinctions fade away ; and ideep^ that ensues/ 
fesbions out a dream from the remainder* 

If then it should be oAed fitom what cause tbkf 
state of : repose proceeds; or in what manner sleeps 
thiis binds us for sevetai hours together^ I must 
&irly ^confess my ignorance^ although it is easy to 
tell what philosophers' say upoitthe sul:gect. Sleepy 
says one of them^^ consists in a scarcity of spirttfr^ 
by which the orifices or poves of the nerves in the 
biain^ through which the spirits; iksed to ilowintQ^ 
the nervesi being no longer kept dpcn by the tre* 
quency of the spirits; shut ci themisdves; ;thu8 the 
nerves^ wanting a new supply of spiritB; become 
kx^ and unfit to tonvey^any impression to the 
brain. ' All this^ however^ is explaining a very 
great obscurity by sotnewhatmore obscure ; leavings 
therefore^ 'those spirits to open and shut the entrances 
to the brain^ let us be contented with simply enu- 
merating the effects of sleep upon the human con« 
stittttion.f . - 

. . .^ 

* Rohault. 

[f Sleep seems to be the provision of nature for supplying the 
waste of sensorial power, which is gradually exhausted by the 
vArious external stimulants of foody thought, exercise, ^c. during 
the day. The common effects of all the exciting powers to 
produce sleep, is proved by every day's expetience. After great 
fatigue of mind or body, or after a full meal and much wine, we 
&d the poworaof vdition gradually suspended^ and an inclination 
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In steep ^ the whde BervcNis ^me ts relaze«b 
wlule the heart and the lungv seem more forcibly 
e^ erted* This fidler circulation produces also a 
swelUng of the muscles^ as they always find who 
sleep with ligatures on any part of their body. 
This increased circulation^ alsQ^ may be considered 
as a kind of exercise^ which is continued through 
the frame ; and^ by this^ the perspiration becomes 
more copious^ although the appetite for food is 
entirely taken away. Too* much sleep duHs the 
apprehension^ weakens the mempry^ and unfits the 
body for labour. On the contrary^ sleep too much 
abridged^ emaciates the frame> ^produces rnebn* 
choly^ and consumes die omstitution. It requires 
8om)e care^ therefore^ to regulate the quantity of 
sleep^ . and just to take as much as will completely 
restoi^e Nature^ without oppressing it. The poor^ 
as Otway says^ sleep little ; forced^ by their situation^ 
to lengthen out their labour to their necessities^ 
they have but a. short interval for this pleasing 
refreshment. ; and I have ever been of opinion^ that 
bodily labour demands a less quantity of sleep than 
mental. Labourers and artizans are gener^ly 
satisfied with about seven h<»ii8; but I have known 
some scholars who usually slept nine^ and perceived 
their faculties no way impaired by over-sleeping. 
. The fiEimeus Philip Barrettiere^ who. was consi- 
dered as a prodigy of learning at the age of fourteen^ 
was known to sleep reguhrly twelve hours in the 

to sleep, j^fier a souni} night's repose, the irritations occasumed 
by the exertions of the day are allayed, the mind becomes 
tranqail and j^acid, the emaciated muscles are enlarged and 
hiTigoratedy and man rises refreshed and fitted % A^^labouiiaof •> 
thedayl^l^cfhiiii.} . ,. ^.. _, .^, cfn*^ ; '* :% 
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twenty^four ; the Mtpeme adivitjr of his mmd^ 
^hen awdce^ in some miiasure called for an ade- 
quate alternation of repose : and^ I am apt to think^ 
that when students stint themselves in this parti- 
cular^ they lessen the waking powers of the imagi- 
nation^ and weaken its most strenuous exertions. 
Animakj that seldom thinks as was said^ can very 
easily dispense with sleep ; and of men^ such as 
think leasts Will very probably be satisfied with the 
smallest share. A life of study^ it is well known^ 
unfits the body for receiving this gentle refresh- 
ment ; the approaches of sleep are driven off by 
thinking: when^ therefore^ it comes at last^ we 
should not be too ready to interrupt its continuance. 
Sleep is, indeed^ to some^ a very agreeable period 
of fheir existence : and it has been a question in 
the schoolis^ which was most happy^ the man who 
was a beggar by night, and a king by day ; or be 
who was a beggar by day^ and a king by night ? It 

15 given in favour of the nightly monarchy by him 
,who first started the question : for the dream^ says 

he^ gives the full enjoyment of the dfg^ity^ without 
its attendant inconveniences ; wbile^ on the other 
hand^ the king^ who supposes himself degraded^ 
feels all the misery of hiii fallen fortune^ vrithout 
trying to find the comforts c^ his humble situation. 
Thus^ by day/ both states have their peculiar dis- 
tresses : but^ by night the exalted beggar is per-- 
fectly blessed^ and the king completely miserable; 
All this^ however^ is rather fanciful than just; 
the pleasure dreams can give us^ seldom reaches 
to our waking pitch of happiness; the mind 
often in the midst of its highest visionary satis-* 
factions^ demands of itself^ whether, it does not owe 
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tbetn to a dredrft ; and frequently awakes mth the 
reply. - ^ 

Bat it is ^dctoiD^ except in cases of the highest 
(delight^ or the mofk extreme uneasmess^ that the 
mind has power thus to disengage itself from the 
dominion of faticy. In the ordinary course of its 
operations^ it submits to those numberless fantastic 
images that succeed each other; and which> like 
iliany of our waking thoughts^ are generally for- 
gotten. W these^ however^ if any^ by their oddity^; 
or their, continuance^ affect us strongly^ they are 
then remembered ; and there haye been some who 
felt their impressions so strongly^ as to mistake 
them for realities^ and to rank them ambng the past 
actions bf thf^r lives* 

- Th»e are others upon whom dreams seem to 
heive a tery different effect; and whOj without 
seeming to remember their impressions the next 
mornings have yet shewn^ 1^ their actions during 
sleiep^ that they were very powerfully impelled by 
their dominion. We have numberless instances 
of such persons, who^ while asleep^ have performed 
many c€ 4be ordinary duties to which they had 
been accustomed^ when waking ; and with a ridl* 
culMs industry, have completed by nighty what 
they failed doing by day. We are told^ in the 
German Ephemerides, of a young student^ who 
being enfoined a severe exersise by his tutor^ went 
to bed, despairing of accomplishing it. The next 
morning awaking, to bis great surprise, be found 
the task fotrly written out, and fini^ed in his own 
hand- writing; He was at first, as the account has 
it, induced to ascribe this strange production to the 
operations of an infernal agent; but his tutor> 
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willing to e:s^unine the affiiir to the bottom^ set. him 
another exercise^ still more severe than the former ; 
and took : precautions to observe his conduct the 
whole night. The young gentleman^ upon being 
80 severely tasl^ed^ felt the same inquietude that h^ 
had done on the former occasion; went to b^d 
gloQmy and pensive^ pondering oa the next day's 
duty^ andj after some time^ fell. asleep. But shortly 
after^ his tutor^ who continued to observe him from 
a place that was concealed^ was ^surprised to see 
bim get up^ and vpry deliberately go to the table ; 
there he took out pen^ ink^ and paper> drew hiniself 
a. chair^ and sate very methodically to thinking; 
it seems., that his being asleep only served to 
strengthen the powers of his imagination; for he 
very quickly and easily went through the task as- 
signed hfm, put his chair aside^ and then returned 
to bed to take the rest of his nap. . What credit 
we are to give to this account I will npt pretend, to 
determine;, but this may be said^ that the book 
from whence it is taken^ has some good marks of 
veracity ; for it is very learned and very duU^ and 
is written in a country noted^ if not for truths at 
least for want of invention. 

The ridiculous history of Arlotto is well kn^wn^ 
who has had a volume written^ containing a narra- 
tive of the actions of his life^ not one of which was 
performed while he was awake. He was an Italian 
Franciscan friar^ extremely rigid in his manners^ 
and remarkably devout and learned in his dfuly 
conversation. By nighty however^ and during his 
sleep^ he played a very different character from 
what he did by day^ and was often detected in 
yery atrocious .crimes. He was at one time detected 
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iti Actually attempting a rape^ and did not awake 
till the next mornings when he was surprised to find 
himsdlf in the hands of justice. His brothers of tiie 
convent often watched him while he went very 
deliberately into the chapel^ and there attempted ttf 
commit sacrilege. They sometimes permitted him 
to carry the chalice and the yestments away into hi« 
own chamber^ and the next morning amused them*" 
selves at the poor man's consternation for What h6 
had done. But of all his sleeping traiisgressions^ 
that was the most ridiculous^ in which he was called 
to pray for the soul of a person departed. Arlotto^ 
after having very devoutly performed his duty^ 
retired to a chamber which was shewn him. to rest : 
but there, he had no sooner fallen asleep^ than he 
began to reflect that the dead body had got a rin$ 
upon one of the fingers^ which might be useful to 
him : accordingly^ with a pious resolution of stealing 
it^.he went down^ undressed as he was^ into a room 
full of women, arid^ with great composure^ endea-* 
voured to seize the ring. The consequence was, 
that he was taken before the inquisition for witch- 
craft: and the poor creature had like to have 
been condemned^ till his peculiar character acci- 
dentally came to be known t however, he was 
ordered to remain for the rest of his life in his own 
convent, and upon no account whatsoever to stir 
abroad. . 

What ar^we to say to such actions as these j or 
how account for this operation of the mind in 
dreaming ? It should seem, that the imagination, 
by day, as well as by night, is always employed ; 
and that often against our wills, it intrudes where it 
is least commanded or desired. White awake, and 

VOL. II. c 
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in healthy this busy principle cannot much ddude 
us: it may build castles in the air^ and raise a 
thousand phantoms before us ; but we have every 
one of. the senses alive^ to bear testimony to its false* 
hood. Our eyes shew us that the prospect is not 
present ; our hearings and our touchy depose against 
its reality ; and our taste and smelling are equally 
Vigilant in detecting the impostor. Reason^ there* 
fore^ at once gives judgment upon the cause ; and 
the vagrant intruder^ imagination^ is imprisoned^ or 
banished from the mind. But in sleep it is otherwise ; 
having, as much as possible^ put our senses from 
their duty^ having closed the eyes from seeing^ and 
the earsj taste^ and smelling^ from their peculiar 
functions^ and having diminished even the touch 
itself, by all the arts of softness^ the imagination 
is then left to riot at large^ and to lead the under* 
standing without an opposer. Every incursive idea 
then becomes a reality ; and the mind^ not having 
one power that can prove the illusion^ takes them 
for truths. As in madness^ the senses^ from strug- 
gling with the imagination^ are at length forced to 
submit^ so^ in sleep^ they seem for a while soothed 
into the like submission : the smallest violence 
everted upon any one of them^ however^ rouzes all 
the rest in their mutual defence ; and the imagina* 
tionj that had for a while told its thousand &lse* 
hoods^ is totally driven away^ or only permitted to 
pass, under the custody of such as are every moment 
rqady to detect its imposition.^ 

[* Drjeams seem to be the deliriam of sleep : as in waking aU 
fhose ideas where the imagination exceeds probability^ constitute 
ft greater or less degree of delirium ; so in sleep, where no 
external irrit;atioiw are attended lo> and where the power of 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Seeing.* 

fXAVING mentioned the senses as correcting 
the errors of the imagination^ and as forcing it^ in 
some measure^ to bring us just information^ it will 
naturally follow that we should examine the nature 
of those senses themselves : we shall thus be enabled 
to see how far they also impose on us^ and how far 
they contribute to correct each other. Let it be 
observed^ however^ that in this we are neither giving 
a treatise of optics or phonics^ but a history of our 
own perceptions ; and to those we chiefly confine 
ourselves/' 

The eyes very soon begin to be formed in the 
human embryo^ and in the chicken also. Of all the 
parts which the animal has double^ the eyes are 
produced the soonest^ and appear the most promi- 
nent. It is true^ indeed^ that in viviparous animals^ 
and particularly in man^ they are not so large in 
proportion^ at firsts as in the oviparous kinds; 
nevertheless^ they are more speedily developed^ 
when they begin to appear^ than any other parts of 
the body. It is the same with the organ of hearing ; 
the little bones that compose the internal parts of 

volition is totally suspended, the endless trains of our sleeping 
ideas are excited by the mere sensation of pleasure and pain with 
their association.] 

* This chapter is taken from Mr. Buffon. I believe the reader 
will readily excuse any apology; and, perhaps, may wish that I 
had taken this liberty much more frequently. What I add is 
marked, as in a former instance, with inverted commas^ << thus/' 
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file tar, sre entirely {brmed before the other bones^ 
though much larger^ have acquired any part of 
their growth^ or solidity. Ilence it appears^ th^ 
those parts of the body ti^hich are furnished with 
the greatest quantity ot nerves^ are the first in 
forming. Thus the brain^ and the spinal marrow^ are 
Ihe first seen begun in the embryo ; and in general^j 
it' may be said^ that wherever the nerves go^ or send 
their branches in great numbers; there the parts are 
soonest begun^ filnd the most completely finished. 

If we exdimine the eyes of a child^ some hours^ or 
even son^e days after its birtb^ it will be easily dis- 
cerned that it^ as yct^ liiakes no' use of them.. The 
humours of the organ not having acquired a suffi- 
cient comsistence^ the rays of light strike but con- 
fhsedly upon 'the retina, or expansion of nerves at 
4he back of the eye. It is not till about a month 
after they are born^ that children fix them upon 
objects ; for> before that time^ they turn them indis- 
criminately every where, without* appearing to be 
iiflfectcd by any. At six or seven weeks old^ they 
plainly discover a' choice in the objecfe of their 
attention r they fix their eyes upon- the most brilliant 
colours, and"^ seem peculiarly desirous of turning 
•them towards the light. Hitherto, however, they 
only seemUo fortify the organ for seeing distinctly ; 
but they have stilt many illusions to correct. 

The first great error in vision is, that the eye 
inverts every object; and it in reality appears to the 
t:hi(d, until the touch has served to undeceive it, 
turned upside down. A second error in vision is^ 
that every objibct appears double. The same object 
ftrrms itself distinctly upon 4sach eye ; and is conse- 
quently seen twice. This error^ also^ can only be 
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corrected by the touch ; and although^ in reality^ 
every object we see appears inverted an^ doubled, 
yet the judgment^ and habit^ have soofte^ corrected 
the sense^ that we no longer submit tQ its imposittonj 
but see every object in its just position^ the very 
instant it appears. Were we, therefore/ deprived 
^f feeling, our eyes would no(^ otily misrepresent 
the situation/ but also the number of all ihings 
round us. 

To convince us that, we «ee objects inverted,, we 
jiave only to observe the manner in which images 
are represented, coming througl^ a small hole, in a 
darkened room. If such a small hole be mdde in a 
dark room, so that no light can come in, but through 
it, all the objects without will be painted on the wall 
behind, but in an inverted position, their heads 
downwards. For as all the rays which pass from the 
different parts of the object without, cannot enter 
the hole in the fiame^xtent which they.liad in leaving 
the object, since, if sp^ they, would require ifae 
aperture to be as large as ^he, object; and, as^ch 
part, and every point of the <)l(iect sends forth, the 
image of itself on every side, aud the raya» which 
form these images, pass from all points of the objecit 
as from so many centres,; so such only can pass 
through the small aperture as come ip opposite 
directionis. ^hus the little aperture becomes a centre 
for the entire object ; through which the rays ffon^ 
the upper parts, as well as from the lower piirtii ojf 
it, pass in converging directions; and, conseqii^ntly^ 
they must cros» each other in the central point, and 
thus paint the objects behind, upon the vr^L in aft 
inverted position. 

It is, in Tike m«nner^ easy to conceive^ that we sef 
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all objects double^ whatever our present senfiatiooi 
may seem to tell as to the contrary. . For^ to convince 
us of this^ we have only to coknpare the sitoation of 
any one olgect on shutting one eye^ and then 
compare the same situation by shutting the other. 
If^ for instance^ we hold up s^ finger^ and shut 
the rig^t eye^ we shall find it hide a certain part 
of tile room; if a^in we shut the other eye^ we 
shall find that part of the room visible^ and the 
finger seeming to cover a part of the room that 
iiad been visible before. If we open both ^yes^ 
however^ the part covered will appear to lie 
between the two extremes. But^ the truth is^ we 
see the object our finger had covered^ one image 
of it to the rights and the other to the left ; but^ 
from habits suppose tiiat we see but one image 
placed betvreen both ; our sense of feeling having 
corrected the errors of sight. And thus^ also^ if 
instead of two eyes^ we had two hundredj we 
should^ at firsts fancy the objects increased in pro- 
portion, until one sense had corrected the errors 
of another. 

'' The having two eyes might thus be said to be 
nther an inconvenience than a benefit^ since one 
eye would answer the purposes of sight as well^ and 
be less liable to illusion. But it is otherwise; twp 
eyes greatly contribute^ if not to distinctj at least 
to extensive vision.^ When an object is placed ait 
a moderate distance^ by the means of both eyes we 
see a larger share of it than we possibly could with 
one ; the right ^e seeing a greater portion of its 
right side^ and the left eye of its correspondeiit nide* 

♦ Xieonacdo da Vinci, ^ 



Thus both eyesj in uome mearare^ tee round the 
object ; and it is this that gives it^ in nature^ that 
bold relievOj^ or swellings mOk which they appear ; 
and which no painting, how exquisite soever^ can 
attain to. The painter must be contented with 
shading on a flat surface; but the eyes^ in observing 
nature^ do not behold the shading only, but a part of 
the figure also, that lies behind those very shadings> 
which gives it that swelling, which paintets so 
ardently desire^ but can never fully imitate. 

^' There is another defect, which either of the 
ey^^ taken singly, would have, but which is ccnr" 
rected by having the organ double. In either eye 
there, is a point which has no vision ^whatsoever { 
so that if one of them only is employed in seeing, 
there is a part of the olgect to which it is always 
totally blind. This is that part of the optic nerve 
where its vein and artery run ; which being inis^ni- 
sibiej that point of the object that is painted there 
tnust continue unseen. To be convinced of this we 
have only to try a very easy e;Kperiment. If we 
take three black patches, and stick them upon a 
white wall, about a foot distance from each other^ 
each about as high as the eye that is to observe 
them ; then retiring six or seven feet back, and 
shutting one eye, by trying for some time we shall 
£nd, that while we distinctly behold the black spots 
that are to the right and left, that which is in thp 
middle remains totally unseen. 0^ in other words, 
when we bring that part of the eye, where the optic 
artery runs, to fiUl upon the ol^ect it will then 
becoine invisible. This defef^, however, in either 
€^, is alw^s corrected by both, since the part <^f 
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the dlyjeet that is unseen by one^ wiU be Y^ry dis-^ 
tinctly perceived by the other." 

Besides the former defects^ we can htenre no idea of 
distaqces from the sights without the Itelp of touch. 
Naturally^ every object we see appears to be within 
our eyes ; and a child^ who has as yet made but 
little use of the sense of feelings must suppose that 
every thing it sees makes a part of itself. Such 
objects are only seen more or less bulky as they 
approach or recede from its eyes ; so that a fly that 
is near will appear larger than an ox at a distance. 
It is experience alone that can rectify this naistake; 
and a long acquaintance with the real 6ize of every 
object^ quickly assures us of the distance at which 
it l^^teen . The last mie^n in a file of soldiers appears iii 
reality much less^ perhaps ten times more diminutive^ 
thain the man next to us ; however, we 66 not per- 
ceive this diflerence,' biit continue to think him of 
equal stature ; for the numbers we have sfeen thus 
lessened by distarice, and have fbund, by repeated 
experience, to be of the natiiral size, when we come 
closer, instantly correct the sense, and every object is 
perceived with neatly its na^ral proportion. But ft 
is otherVirise, if wi bbserve objects in such situations 
as we have not had sufficient experience to correct 
the errors of the eye ; if, for^ instance, we look 
at men from the top of a high steeple, they in 
that case appear very much diminished, ias we have 
not had a habit of correcting the sense in (hat 
position. 

Although a small degree of reflection will serve 

; to convince us of the truth of these positions, it 

inay not be amiss to strengthen them by an authd- 
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rity ^Udi .€4tifiot be disputed. Mr. CSieseldeti 
having coached a boy of thirteen for a cataract^ 
who had hitherto been blind> and thus at once 
having restored him to sighty curiously marked the 
progressi of -his mind^ upon that occasion. This 
youths though he had been till then incapable df 
seeiDg^ yet .was not totally blind/ but coiild tell day 
from nighty aa persons in his situation always may. 
He could tilso/with a strong light/ distinguish' black 
firotn white^ and either from the vivid colour of 
scarlet ; however^ he saw nothing of the form of 
bodies; and^ without a bright lights not even 
colours themi^lv^. He wasi at firsts couched only 
in one of his eyes ; and^ when he saw f6r the first 
time^ he was so far from judging of distances^ 
tlmt he supposed his eyes touched every l)l;yect that 
he saWj iii the same manner as his hands might 
be said to feel them. The objects that.were most 
agreeable to him were such as were of plain sur- 
faces and regular figures ; though he could as yet 
make no judgment whatever of their diflferent 
forms^ nor give a reason why one pleased him more 
than another. Although he could form some idea 
of cdours during his state of blindness, yet that was 
not sufitcient to direct him at present; and he 
could scarcely ' be . persuaded that the colours he 
now saw were the same with those he had formerly 
conceived such erroneous ideas of. He delighted 
most in green ; but black objects, as if giving him 
an idea of his former blindness, he regarded with 
horror. He' bad, as was said, no idea of forms ; and 
was unable to distinguish one object from anothier, 
though never so diflTerent. When those things were 
shfBwn him^ which he had been forpierly familiarized 
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to by his feelings he beheJU} Uiem witb earnestness^ 
in order to remember them a second time ; but, as 
be had too many to 'recollect at once, he forgot 
the greatest number ; and for one he could te]]> 
after seeing, there was a thousand he was totidly 
unacquainted with. He was very much surprised 
to find that those things and persons be loved best 
were not the most beautiful to be seen ; and even 
testified displeasure in not finding bis parents so 
handsome as he conceived them to be. It was 
near two months before he could find that a picture 
resembled a solid body. Till then he only con^ 
fiidered it as a flat sur&ce variously shadowed ; 
but, when he began to perceive that these kind of 
shadings actually represented human beings, be 
then began to examine, by his touch, whether they 
had not the usual qualities of «uch bodies, and 
was greatly surprised to find, what he expected a 
very unequal sur&ce to be smooth and even. He 
was then dbewn a miniature picture of .his fiBUfaef, 
which was contained in his mother's watch-case, 
and . he readily perceived . the resemblance ; but 
asked, with great astoniBhment, how so large a hct 
could be contained in so small a compass? it 
seemed as strange to him as if a bushel was con- 
tained in a pint vessel. At firsit,^ he could bear but 
a very small quantity of iight, and he saw every 
object much greater than the life ; but in propor- 
tion as he saw objects that were really large, he 
aeemed to think the farmer were diminished ; and 
ialthou^ he knew the chamber where he was con- 
tained in the house, yet tintii he saw the latter he 
could not be brought to conceive how a house 
>coold be larger than a chamber. Before the ope- 
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ration be bad no great expeetatioas from tbe plea- 
sure he should receive from a new sense ; be was 
only excited by the hopes of being able to read 
and write; he said^ for instance^ that be could 
iiave no greater pleasure in walkings in the garden^ 
with his sights than he had without it^ for he walked 
there at bis ease^ and was acquainted with all the 
walks. He remarked also, with great justice^ 
that bis former blindness gave him one advantage 
over the rest of mankind, which was that of being 
able to walk in the night, with confidence and 
security. But, when he began to make use of 
his' new sense, he seemed transported beyond 
measure. He said that every new object was 
a new soured of deligiit, and ttiat his pleasure 
was so great as to be past expression. About a 
year after, he was brought t0 Epsom, where there 
is a very fi^ prospeet, with which he seemed 
greatly charmed; and he called the landscape 
before him a^ new method of seeing. He was 
couched in the other eye, a year after the former^ 
and the operation succeeded equally well: when 
lie saw with both eyes, he said that objects appeared 
to him twice as large as when he saw but with one ; 
however, he did not see them doubled, or at least 
he shewed no marks as if he saw them so. Mr. 
Chesekien mentions instances of many more that 
were ' restored to sight in this manner; they all 
seemed to concur in their perceptions with this 
youtii ; and they all seemed particularly embarrassed 
in learning how to direct their eyes to the objects 
they wished to observe. 

In tliis manner it is that our feeling corrects the 
sense of seeing, and that objects which appear of 
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Tery different sizes^ at different distance^^ are aH 
reduced^ by experience^ to their natural stlEindardl 
^^ But not the feeling* only^ but also the colour; 
and brightness of the objett^ contributes^ in some 
measure^ to assist us in forming an idea of the 
distance at which it appears.* Those which we 
see most strongly marked with light and shade^ we 
readily know to be nearer than those on which 
the colours are more feintly spread> and that^ in 
some measure^ take a part of their hue from the air 
between us and them. < Bright objects^ also are seen 
at a greater distance - than .taoh' ais are obscure; 
and^ most probably^ for this reason; that being less 
similar in i^olour to the air which interposes^ their 
impressions are less effaced by it^ arud 4iiey continue 
more distinctly visible. Thus a black and distant 
object is not seen so far off as a^brigbt and glit- 
tering one^: find a fire by night is seen mudi farther 
off than by day." 

The power of seeing objects at a idtstaaice is very 
rarely equal in bbth eyes. When this inequality is 
in any great degree^ the persons so circumstanced 
then makfes use o^fily of one eyey sbiitting that which 
sees the leastj. and employing the other with all its 
power. \ And hence proceeds that awkward look 
which is known by the name of strabism. 

There are mahy^ reasons to induce us to think 
that such as are i near-sighted see objects larger 
than other persons ; and yet the; ^contira^y is most 
certainly true^ for they see., them less. . Mr. Buffon 
informs us that he Umsdf is short-sighted^ and 

* Mn Buffon gives ^ different theoKy.for which 1 must refer 
the reader to the Utigaial. That I have given, I take to be easy 
and satisfactory enough, ^ - 
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that his left eye is stronger than his right. He 
I^is very frequently experienced^ upon looking at 
any o^jecty such aa the letters of a book^ that they 
appeal^ less to the weakest eye ; and that when he 
places the book^ so as that the letters appear 
double^ ^he images of the left eye^ which is 
strongest^ are greater than those of the right, 
which is the most feeble. He has examined several 
others who were in similar circumstances, and 
has always- found ihat the best eye saw every 
abject the laigest. This he ascribes to habit ; 
for near-sighted people being accustomed to come 
close to the object^ and view but a small part of it 
at a time^ the habit ensues^ when the whole of an 
object is seen^ and it appears less to them than to 
others. . 

Infants having' their eyes less than those of 
adults^ i4u9t see . objects also smaller in proportion^ 
For the image formed on the back of the eye will 
be large^ as the eye is capacious;, and infants, 
having it not so great, cannot have v6 large a 
picture of the object. This may .be a reason also 
why they are unable to see so distinctly^ or at such 
distances as persons arrived at maturity. 

Old men, on the contrary^ see bodies close ta 
them very indistinctly^ but bodies at a great distance 
from them with more precision ; and this may 
happen from. an alteration in the coats^ or^ perhaps, 
humours of the eye ; and not^ as is supposed^ from 
their diminution. The cornea^ for instance^ may 
become too rigid to adapt itself^ and take a 
proper convexity for seeing minute objects; and 
its very flatness will be sufficient to fit it for distant 
vision. 
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When we cast our eyes upon an object ex- 
tremely brilliant^ or when we fix and detain them 
too long upon the same object^ the organ is hurt 
and fatigued^ its vision becomes indistinct^ and 
the image of the body^ which has thus too violently, 
or too perseveringly employed us, is painted upon 
every thing we look at, and mixes with every 
object that occurs. ^' And this is an obvious 
consequence of the eye taking in too much light, 
either immediately, or by reflection. Every body 
exposed to the light, for a time, drinks in a quantity 
of its rays, which, being brought into darkness, 
it cannot instantly discharge. Thus the hand, 
if it be exposed to broad day-light, for some 
time, and then immediately snatched into a dark 
room, will appear still luminous ; and it will 
be some time before it is totally darkened. It is. 
thus with the eye ; which, eiUier by an instant 
gaze at the sun, or a steady continuance, upon 
some less brilliant object, has taken in too much 
light; its humours are, for a while, unfit for 
vision, until that be discharged, and room made for 
rays of a milder nature." How dangerous the 
looking upon bright and luminous objects is to the 
sight, may be easily seen, from such as live in 
countries, covered, for most part of the year, with 
snow, who become generally blind before their 
time. Travellers who cross these countries, are 
obliged to wear a crape before their eyes, to save 
their eyes, which would otherwise be rendered 
totally unserviceable ; and it is equally dangerous 
in the sandy plains of Africa. The rdlection of 
the light is there so strong that it is impossible to 
sustain the effect^ without incurring the danger of 

t 
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losing one's sight entirely. Such persons^ therefore^ 
as^read^ or write for any continuance^ should choose 
a moderate light^, in order to save their eyes; 
and^ although it may seem insufficient at firsts the 
eye will accustom itself to the shade^ by degrees^ 
and be less hurt by the want of light than the 
excess* 

^' It is^ indeed^ surprising how far the eye can 
accommodate itself to darkness^ and make the best 
of a gloomy situation. When first taken from the 
lights and brought into a dark room^ all things 
disappear ; or^ if any thing is seen^ it is only the 
remaining radiations that still continue in the eye. 
But, after a very little time, when these are spent9 
the eye takes the advantage of the smallest ray 
that happens to enter ; and this alone would, in 
time, serve for many of the purposes of life. There 
was a gentleman of great courage and understanding 
who was a major under King Charles the First 
This unfortunate man sharing in his master's 
misfortunes, and being forced abroad, ventured at 
Madrid to do his king a signal service ; but, un-* 
luckily, failed iii the attempt. In consequence of 
this, he was instantly crrdered to a dark and dismal 
dungeon, into which the light never entered, and 
into which there was no opening but by a hole 
at the top, down which the keeper put his provi- 
sions, and presently . closed it again on the other 
sdde. In this manner the unfortunate loyalist 
continued for some weeks, distressed and discon- 
solate ; but, at last, began to think he saw some 
little glimmering of light. This internal dawn 
seemed to increase from time to time, so that 
be could not only discover the parts of his bed^ 
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and such other large objectSj but^ at l^ngth^ he 
even began to perceive the mice that frequented 
his cell ; and saw them as they ran about the floor^ 
eating the crumbs of bread that happened to fiall. 
After some months' confinement^ he was at last set 
free ; but^ such vi^as the effect of the darkness upon 
him^ that he could not for some days venture to 
leave his dungeon^ but was obliged to accustom 
himself by degrees to the light of the day.* 

[* According to Dr. Darwin's reasoning on the motions of the 
retina^ it appears, that neither mechanical impressions nor che- 
mical combinations of light, but the animal activity.of the musples 
and fibres of the retina, constitutes vision. These, like all other 
animal muscles and fibres, are susceptible of external excitement, 
and retain or lose their powers by the different combinations of 
the stimulus of light. 

<< On looking long on an area of scarlet silk of about an inch 
in diameter, laid on white paper, the scarlet colour becomes 
fainter, till at length it entirely vanishes, though the eye is kept 
uniformly steady upon it. Now if the change or motion of the 
retina was a mechanical impression, or a chemical tinge of 
coloured light, the perception would every minute become 
stronger and stronger; whereas, in this experiment, it becomes 
every instant weaker and weaker. The same circumstance 
obtains in the continued application of sound, or of sapid bodies, 
or of odorous ones, or of tangible ones, to their adapted organs 
of sense. 

" Thus, when a circular coin, as a shilling, is pressed on the 
palm of the hand, the sense of touch is mechanically compressed; 
but it is. the stimulus of this pressure that excites the organs of 
touch into animal action, which constitutes the perception of^ 
hardness, and figure : for in some minutes the perception ceases, 
though the mechanical pressure of the object remains.'* 

All the organs of sense are animal motions. They are origi- 
nally excited into action by the irritation of external objects, like 
the larger muscles of the body, are associated together like our 
muscular actions, act in similar time like them, are fatigued like 
them by continual exertion in the same manner as the muscular 
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OHAP. III. 

Of Hearing.* 

A3 the sense of hearings as well as of sights >give» 
tts notice of remote objects^ sp^ like, tbat^ it is 
subject to similar errors^ beihg capable of imposing 
on us upon all occasions^ where we cannot rectify i£ 
by the sense of feeling. Yfe can have from it no 
distinct intelligence of the distance from whence 
a sounding body is heard ; a great noise far off, 
and a small one very near, produce the same 
sensation ; and. unless we receive information front 
some other sense^ we can never distinctly tell 
whether the sound be a great or a small one. It 
is not till we have learned^ by experience, that the 
j^articular sound, which is he^rd, is of a peculiar 
kind ; then we can judge of the distance from 
whence, we hear it. When we know the tone of 
the bell, we can then judge how far it is from us. 

Every body that strikes against another jhto- 
duces a.sound, which is siipple, and but one in 
bodies which are not elastic, but which is often 
repeated in such as are. If we strike a bell, or a 
stretched string, for instance, which are both elastic, 
a single blow produces a sound, which is repeated 
by the undulations of the sonorous body, and 
which is multiplied, as often as it happens to un.- 

"" » 

fibres^ Aie e^ubject to inflammatioiis> numbness, palsy, convulsion, 
and the defects of ofd age.] 

* This chapter is taken from M. Bufibui except where niarj^ed 
by inverted commas. 
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dulate^ or vibrate. These undulations each strike 
their own peculiar blow ; . but they succeed so 
fastj one behind the other^ that the ear supposes 
them one continued sound ; whereas^ in reality^ 
they make many. A person who should^ for 
the first time hear the toll of the bdl^ would 
very probably be able to distinguish these breaks 
of sound; and^ in fact^ we can readily ourselves 
perceive an intension and remission in the sound. 

In this manner^ sounding bodies are of two 
kinds ; those unelastic ones^ which being struck^ 
return but a single sound ; and those more elastic 
returning a succession of sounds; which uniting 
together form a tone. This tone may be consi-^ 
dered as a /great number of sounds^ sJl produced 
one after the other^ by the same body^ as we find in 
a beO^ or the string of a harpsichord^ which con* 
tinues to sound for some time after it is struck* 
A continuing tone may be also produced from a 
non-elastic body^ by repeating the blow quick and 
often^ as when we beat a drum^ or when we draw 
a bow along the string of a fiddle. 

Considering the subject in this lights if we 
should multiply the number of blows^ or repeat 
them at quicker intervals upon the sounding body> 
as upon the drum^ for instance^ it is evident that 
this will have no effect in altering the tone ; it will 
only make it either more even or more distinct. 
But it is otherwise^ if we increase the force of the 
blow ; if we strike the body with double weighty 
this will produce a tone twice as loud as the former. 
If^ for instance^ I strike a table with a. switch^ 
this will be very different from Uie sound produced 
by-^tpking it with a cudgel Hence, Aerefiore^ 
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tiF6 tnfty infer^ that all bodies give tf louder 
and graver tone^ not in proportion to the number 
ef tiroes they are struck^ but in proportion to 
the force that strikes them. And^ if this be so; 
those philosophers who make the tone of a sonorous 
body of a belL or the string of a harpsichord^ 
for instance/ to depend upon the number only 
of its vibrations^ and not the force^ have mistaken 
what is only an effect for a cause. A bell^ or 
an elastic strings can only be considered as a 
drum beaten ; and the frequency of the blows can 
make no alteration whatever in the tone. The 
brgest bells^ and the longest and thickest strings^ 
have the most forceful vibrations; and^ there- 
fore^ their tones aie the most loud and the most 
grave. 

To know the manner in which sounds thus pro- 
duced become pleasing^ it must be observed^ no 
one continuing tone^ how loud or swdling soever^ 
can give us satisfaction ; we must have a succession 
of them^ and those in the most pleasing proportion. 
The nature of this proportion may be thus con- 
ceived. If we strike a body incapable of vibration 
with a double force,, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, with a double mass of matter^ it 
will produce a sound that will be doubly grave. 
Music has been said by the ancients^ to have beeu 
first invented from the blows of different hammers 
on an anvil. Suppose then we strike an anvil with 
a hammer of one pound weighty and again with 
a hammer of two pounds, it is plain that the 
two*pound hammer will produce a sound twice 
as grave as the former. But if we strike withi 
a two-pound hammer^ : and then ^tU a three* 
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pounds it; is evident that the latter will produce a 
80und one third more grave than the former. If 
\^e strike the anvil vfith a three-pound hammer^ 
and . then with a four-pound^ it will likewise follow 
that the latter will be a quarter part more grave 
than the former. Now^ in the comparing between 
all those sounds, it is obvious that the difference 
between bne and two is more easily perceived than 
between two and three, three and four, or any 
numbers succeeding in the same proportion. The 
succession of sounds will be, therefore, pleasing in 
proportion to the ease with which they may be dis- 
tinguished. That sound which is double the former, 
or, in other words, the octave to the preceding 
tone, will of all others be the ijjost pleasing. The 
next to th^t, which is as two to three, or, in other 
words, the third, will be most agreeable. And 
thus, universally, those sounds whose difference 
may be most easily compared are the most agree^ 
able. 

^' Musicians, therefore, have contented them- 
selves with seven different proportions of sound, 
which are called notes, and which sufficiently 
answer all the purposes of pleasure. Not but that 
they might adopt a greater diversity of propor- 
tions ; and soipe have actually done so ; but in 
these, the differences of the proportion are so 
imperceptible, that the ear is rather fatigued than 
pleased in makiiig the distinction. In order, 
however, to give variety, they have admitted half 
tones ; but, in all the countries where music is yet 
in its infancy, they have rejected such ; and they 
can . find music in none but the obvious ones. 
The Chinese, for instance^ have neither flats nor 
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shftrps in their music ; but the intervals between 
their other notes are in the same proportion with 
ours. 

'^ Many more barbarous nations have their peculiar 
instruments of music : and. what is remarkable, the 
proportion between their notes is in all the same 
as in ours. This is not the place for entering 
into the nature of these sounds^ their effects 
upon the air> or their consonances with eachf 
other. We are not now giving a history of sounds 
but.of buman perception. 

^^ All countries are pleased with rautsic ; and^ if 
they have not skill enough to produce harmony^ 
at least they Been^ willing to substitute noise. 
Without all question^ noise alone is sufficient to 
operate powerfully on the spirits ; and^ if the mind 
be already predisposed to joy, I have seldom found 
noise fail of increasing it into rapture. The mind 
feels a kind of distracted pleasure in such powerful 
sounds, braces up every nerve, ^nd riots in the 
excess. But, as in the eye, an immediate gaze 
upon the sun will disturb the organs,, so, in the 
ear, a loud unexpected noise disorders the whole 
frame, and sometimes disturbs the sense ever 
after. The mind must have time to prepare for 
the expected shock, and to give its organs the 
proper tension for its arrival. 

^' Musical sounds, however, seem of a different 
kind. Those ajre generally ^most pleasing, which 
are most unexpected. It is not from bracing up 
the nerves, but from the grate&l succession of the 
sounds, that these become so charming. There 
are few^ how indifierent .soever, but have at times 
felt their pleasing impression ; and, perhaps^ evei^ 
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(ho8e who have stood out against the powerM 
persuasion of sounds^ only wanted the proper tune^ 
or the proper instrument^ to allure them. 

'' The ancients give us a thousand strange 
instances of the effects of music^ upon men and 
animals. The story of Arion's harp^ that gathered 
the dolphins to the ship side^ is well known ; and, 
what is remarkable^ Schotteus assures us^* that he 
saw a similar instance of fishes being allured by 
music. They tell us of diseases that have beea 
cured^ unchastity corrected^ seditions quelled^ pas-* 
sions removed^ and sometimes excited even to mad* 
ness. Doctor Wallis has endeavoured to account 
for these surprising effects^ by ascribing them to the 
novelty of the art. For my own part^ I can 
scarcely hesitate to impute them to the exaggeration 
of the writers. They are as hyperbolical in the 
effects of their oratory ; and yet we well know there 
is nothing in the orations which they have left us^ 
capable of exciting madness^ or of raising the mind 
to that ungovernable degree of fury which they 
describe. As they have exaggerated^ therefore^ in 
one instance^ we may naturally suppose that they 
have done the same in the other : and^ indeed^ from 
the few remains we have of their music^ Collected 
by Meibomius^ one might be apt to suppose^ there 
was nothing very powerful in what is lost. Nor 
does any one of the ancient instruments such as we 
see them represented in statues^ appear comparable 
to our fiddle. 

*' However this be^ we have many odd accounts, 

* Quod oculis meis spectavi. Scotti Magic, universalis, pars 
n 1. 1, p. 26. 
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not only among thetn^ but the moderns^ of the 
power of music; and it must not be denied, 
Imt that^ en some particular occasions^ musical 
sounds may have a very powerful effect. I have 
seen aH the horses and cows in a fields where there 
^ere above a hundred^ gather round a person that 
was blowing a French horn^ and seeming to testify 
an awkward kind of satisfaction. Dogs are well 
fcnowii to be very sensible of different tones in 
music ; and I have sometimes heard them sustain , 
a very ridiculous part in a concert^ where their 
assistance was neither expected nor desired. 
. '^ We are toM of Henry IV. of Denmark,* that, 
being one day desirous of trying in person whether 
a musician who boasted that he could excite men 
to madness, was not an impostor, he submitted to 
the operation ^ his skill : but the consequence was 
much more terrible than he expected ; for, becoming , 
actually mad, be kiHed four of his attendants, in 
the midst of his transports. A contrary effect of 
music we have^f in the cure of a madman of 
Alais, in France, by music. This man, who was 
a dancing*master, after a fever of five days, grew 
Iforions, and so ungovernable, that his hands were 
obliged to be tied to his sides : what at first was 
rage, in a short time was converted into silent 
melancholy, which no arts could exhilarate, nor no 
medicines remove. In this sullen and dejected 
slate, an old acquaintance accidentally came to 
enquire after his health ; he found him sitting up in 
bed, tied, and totally regardless of every external 
object round him. Happening, however, to take 

» Olai MagDt, 1 15. hist, c 28. f Hist, de T Acad. 1708, p. 22. 
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up a iiddle (hat by in the room^ and totiehing a 
&vourite air^ the poor madman imtantly seemed to 
hrighten up at the sound ; from a recumbent posr 
ture^ he began to sit up ; and as the musician con** 
Jtinued playing^ the patient seemed desirous of 
dancing to the spund ; but he was tied^ and incapable 
of leaving his bed^ so that he could only humour 
the. tunie with his head^ and those parts of his 
^ms which were at liberty. Thus the other con- 
tinued plaj^ing^ and the dancing-master practised 
his own art^ as far- as he vfas able^ for about a 
quarter of an hour^ when suddenly falling into a 
deep sleep^ in \^hich his disorder caoie to a prisis^ 
he awaked perfectly recovered. 

'' A thousand other instances might be added> 
equally true : let it suffice to add one more/whioh 
is not true ; I mean that pf the tarantula. Every 
person who has been in Italy^ now well knows> 
that the bite of this animal^ and its being cured 
by music^ is all ^ deception. When strangera 
come into that part c^ the country^ tlie country 
people are ready enough to take money for dai^cing 
to the tarantula. A friend of mine had a servant 
who suffered himself. to be bit; the wounds which 
was little larger than the puncture of a pin^ was 
uneasy for a few hours^ and then became .well 
without any farther assistance. Some of the 
country people^ hojwever^ . still make a tolerable 
livelihood of the crc^dulity o^f strangers^ as , the 
musician finds his acpoupt in it npt less than, the 
dancer.'* 

Soun.ds^ like lights are not . only extensively dif^ 
fused^ but are frequently reflected. The laws of 
.this reflection;, it 1$ true^ are not as well under* 
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is principally reflected by hard bodies ; and their 
being hoUow^ also^ sometimes increases the rever^ 
berotion. ^^ No art, however, can make an echo; 
and some^ who have bestowed great labodr and 
expense upon such a project, have only erected 
shapeless buildings/ whose silence was a mortifying 
lecture upon their presumption/' 

The internal cavity of the ear seems to be fitted 
up for the purpose of echoing sound with the 
greatest precision. This part is fashioned out in 
Ibe temporal bone, like a <:avern cut into a rock. 
^/ In this the sound is repeated and articulated/ 
and, as some anatomists tell us, (for we have as 
yet but very little knowledge - on this subject) is 
beaten against the tympanum, or drum of the ear^ 
which moves four little bones joined thereto ; and' 
these move and; agitate the internal ai^ which lies 
on the other side ; and lastly, this air strikes and' 
affects the auditory nerves, which carry the sound 
to the brain." ■ 

One of the most common disorders in old age is 
deafnessj which probably proceeds from the rigi- 
dity of the nerves in the labyrinth of the ear. This 
disorder ako, sometimes, proceeds from a stoppage 
of the wax, which art may easily remedy. In 
order to know whether the defect be an internal or 
an external one, let the deaf person put a repeating ' 
watch into his mouth ; and if he hears it strike, he 
maybe assured that his disorder proceeds from^an 
external cause, and is, in some measure, curable : 
^^ for there is a passage from the ears into the 
mouth, by what anatomists call the eustachian 
tube; and> by this passage people often hear 
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sounds^ whea they we uttertjr witboiit faeMtng 
through the larger channel : and this afao is the 
reason that we often see persons whot listen with 
great attention^ hearken wiUi their months open^ in 
order to catch all the sound at every aperture." 

It often happens^ that perspns hear diflferently 
with one ear from the other ; and it is generally 
found that these have what is called^ by mnsicianflj 
a bad ear. M . BuflTon^ who has made many trials 
upon persons of this kiad^ always found that their 
defect in judging properly of sounds^ proceeded 
from the inequality of their ears; and receiving 
by both^ at the same time, unequal sensations^ 
they form an unjust idea. In this manner,, as those 
people hear felse, they also without knowing it^ 
sing false. Those persons also frequently deceive 
themselves with regard to the side from wh<»ice Uie 
sound comes, generally supposuig the noise to 
come on the part, of the best ear. . 

Such as are hard of hearing find the same advaa* 
tage in the trumpet made for this purpose, that 
short-sighted persons do from glasses. These 
trumpets might easily be improved so as to increase 
sounds, in the same manner that the telescope does 
objects : however, they could be used to advantage 
only in a place of solitude and stillqess, as the 
neighbouring, sounds would mix with the more 
distant, and the whole would produce in the ear 
nothing but tumult and confusion. 

Hearing is a much more necessary sense to man 
than t6 animals. With these it is only a warning 
again^ft danger, or an encouragement to mutual 
assistance. In man it is the source of most of his 
pleasure; and without which^, the rest of his 
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fenses vrovid be of little benefit A man* born 
deaf^ must necesBarily be dumb ; and his whole 
sphere of knowledge must be bounded only by 
sensual objects. We have an instance of a young 
man who^ being born defif^ was restored^ at 
the age of twenty*four^ to perfect hearing: the 
account is given in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences^ 1703> page 18. 

, A young man of the town of QiartreSj between 
Ihe age of twenty-three and twenty-four^ the son 
of a tradesman^ and deaf and dumb from his births 
began to speak all of a sudden^ to the great asto* 
iiishment of the whole town. He gave them to 
understand that^ about three or four months before^ 
he bad heard the sound of the bells for the first 
time^ and was greatly surprised at this new and 
unknown sensation. After some time^ a kind of 
water issued from his left ear^ and he then heard 
perfectly well with both. During these three 
months^ he was sedulously employed in listening, 
without saying a word^ and accustoming himself 
to speak softly, sa as not to be heard, the wcnrds 
pronounced by others. He laboured hard ulso in 
perfecting himself in the pronunciation, and in 
the ideas attached to every sound* At length, 
having supposed faimsehT qualified to break silence, 
be declared, that he could now speak, although 
as yet but imperfectly. Soon after, some able 
divines questioned him concerning his ideas of 
kis past state ; and principally with respect to God, 
his soul, the morality or turpitude of actions. 
The young man, however, had not driven his 
solitary speculations into that channel. He had gone 
to mass indeed with h» parents^ had learned to 
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sign himself i^ith the cross^ to kneel down and 
assume all the grimaces of a man that was praying : 
but he did all this without any manner of knowledge 
of the intention or the cause; he saw others 
do the like^ and that was enough for him ; he 
knew nothing even of deaths and it never entered 
into his head ; he led a life of pure animal instinct ; 
entirely taken up with sensible objects^ and such 
as were present ; he did not seem even to make as 
many reflections upon these^ as might reasonably 
be expected from his improving situation : and yet, 
the young man was not in want of understanding ; 
but the understanding of a man deprived of all 
commerce with others, is so very confined, that the 
mind is in some measure totally under the control 
of its immediate sensations. 

Notwithstanding, it is very possible to commu- 
nicate ideas to deaf men, which they previously 
wanted, and even give them very precise notions 
of «ome abstract subjects, by means of signs and 
of letters. A person born deaf, may, by time, 
and sufficient pains, be taught to write and read, 
to speak, and, by the motions of the lips, to under-' 
stand what is said to him ; however, it is probable 
that, as most of the motions of speech are made 
within the mouth by the tongue, the knowledge 
from the motion of the lips, is but very confined : 
** nevertheless, I have conversed with a gentleman* 
thus taught, and in all the commonly occurring 
questions, and the usual salutations, he was ready 
enough, merely by attending to the motion of 
the lips alone. When I ventured to speak for. a 
short continuance, he was totally at a loss, although' 
he understood the subject, when written, extremely 
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well/' Persons taught in this manner, were at, 
first considered as prodigies ; but there have been 
so many instances of success of late^ and so many 
are skilful in the art of instructing in this way^ 
that^ though still a matter of some curiosity^ it 
ceases to be an object of wonder. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Smelling, Feeling, and Tasting. 

As animal may be said to fill up that sphe^^ 
which he can I'each by his senses ; and is actually 
large in proportion to the sphere to which its organ 
extends. By sights man's enjoyments are diffused 
into a wide circle; that of hearings though tesr 
widely diffused, nevertheless extends his powers ; 
the sense of smellipg is more contracted stiU; 
and the taste and touch are the most confined of 
all. Thus man enjoys very distant objects^ but 
with one sense only ; more nearly he brings two 
senses at once to bear upon them; his sense of 
smelling assists the other two, at its own distance ; 
and of such objects^ as a man^ he may be said to be 
in perfect possession. 

Each sense^ however^ the more it acts at a distance^ 
the more capable it is of making combinations; 
and is^ consequently^ the more improveable. 

Refined imaginations^ and men of strong minds, 
take more pleasui^e^ therefore, in improving the 
delights of the distant senses than in enjoying 
such as are scarce capable of improvement. 

By combining the objects of the extensive senses. 
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all the arts of po^ry^ paintings and harmony^ have 
been discovered ; bat the closw senses^ if I may 
80 call them^ snch as smelKng^ tastings and tondiing, 
are> in some measure^ as simple as they are limited^ 
and admit of little variety. The man of imagina* 
tion makes a great and an artificial happiness^ by 
the pleasure of altering and combining ; the sen* 
sualist just stops where he began^ and cultivates 
only those pleasures which he cannot improve. 
The sensuahst is. contented with those enjoys- 
ments that are already made to his hand ; but 
the man of pleasure is best pleased with growing 
happiness. 

Of all the senses^ .j>eiliaps^ there is not one in 
which man is more inferior to other animals than 
in that of smelling. With man^ it is a sense that 
acts in a narrow sphere^ and disgusts almost as 
frequently as it gives him pleasure. With many 
other animals it is diffused to a very great extent ; 
and never seems to oflfend them. Dogs not only 
trace the steps of other animals^ )>ut also discover 
tiiem by scent^ at a very great distance ; and^ 
while they are thus exquisitely sensible of all smeU^ 
they seem no way disgusted by any. 

But^ although this sense is^ in general^ so very 
inferior in man^ it is much stronger in those nations 
that abstain from animal food^ than among Euro- 
peans. The Bramins of India have a power of 
smelling, as I am informed^ equal to what it is in 
most other creatures. They can smell the vmt&t 
which they drinks that to us seems quite inodorous ; 
and have a word^ in their language^ which denotes 
a country of fine water. We are told^ alBO> 
that die Negroes of the Antilles^ by the smell 
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alone/ can distia^igh between the footrteps of a 
Frenchman and a Negro. It it: possiUe, tbereforej 
that we may dntt this prgan by onr^ luxurioas way 
of living ; * and sacrifice to the pleasures ot taste 
those which nugfat be received from perfume. 

However^ it is a sense that we can^ in some 
measure^ dispense with ; and I have* known many 
that wanted it entirely^ with but very little incoiH 
venience from its loss. In a state lyf natnre^ it is 
said to be useful inr guiding us to proper nourish^ 
nentj and deterring ns from that which is nn^ 
wholesome ; but^ in our present situation, such 
information is but litde wanted ; and^ indeed, but 
litde attended to. In fact, the sense of smelling 
gives nt very oiken felse intelligence. Many things 
that have a disagreeable odour are^ neverthelessi 
wholesome and pleasant to the taste ; and such as 
make eating an ^t, seldom think a meal fit to 
please the appetite till it begins to offend the nose. 
On the other hand, there are many things that 
smell most gratefoUy, and yet are noxious, or &tal 
to the constitution. Some physicians think that 
perfiuDes, in general, are unwholesome ; that they 
relax the nerves, produce, head-aches, and even 
retard digestion. The manchineel apple, which 
is known to be deadly poison, is possessed of the 
most grateful odour. Some of those mineral 
vapours that are often fottnd fatal in the stomachy 
smdU like the sweetest flowers, and continue thus 
to flatter till they destroy. This sense, therefore^ 
as it should seem, was never meant to direct us in 
the choice of food, but appears rather as an 
attandant than a necessary pte^sure. 
Indeed^ if we examine the natives of different 
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countries^ or even different natives of the eam^; 
we shall find no pleasure in which they differ so 
widely as that of smelling. Some persons are 
pleased with the smdl of a rose ; while I have 
knowii others that could not abide to have it 
approach them. The savage nations are highly 
delighted with the smell of assafoetida^ which is ,to 
us the most nauseous stink in nature. It would 
in a manner seem that our .delight in perfumes 
was made by habit ; and that a very little industry 
could bring us totally to invert the perception of 
odours. ; 

* Thus much is certain^ that mdny bodies which 
at one distance are an agreeable perfume^ when 
nearer are a most ungratefiil odour. Musk^ and 
ambergrise^ in small quantities^ are considered by 
most persons as highly fragrant ; and yet^ when in 
larger masses^ their scent is insufferable. From a 
mixture of two bodies^ each whereof is, of itself, void 
of all smell, a very powerfdl smelL may be drawn: 
Thus, by grinding quick lime with sal-ammoniac; 
may be produced a very foetid mixture. On the 
contrary, from a mixture of jtwo bodies, that are 
separately disagreeable, a very pleasant aromatic 
odour may be gained. A mixture of aqua fortis 
with spirit of wine produces this effect. But not 
only the alterations of bodies by each other, but the 
smallest change in us, makes a very great altera** 
tion in this sense, and frequently deprives us of it 
totally. A slight cold often hinders us from 
smelling ; and as often changes the nature of odours; 
Some persons, from disorder, retain an incurable 
aversion to those smells which most pleased them 
before; and many have been known to have aa 
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antipathy to soroe animals^ whose presence they 
instantly perceived by the. smell. From all this^ 
therefore^ the sense of smelling appears to be an 
uncertain monitor, easily disordered^ and not much 
missed when totally wanting. 

The sense most nearly allied to smelling is tkit 
of tasting. This some have been willing to consider 
merely as a nicer kind of touchy and have under- 
taken to account^ in a very* mechanical manner^ 
for the difference of savours. Such bodies, said 
they^ as are pointed^ happening to be applied to 
the papiUss of the tongue, excite a very powerful 
sensation, and give us the idea of saltness. Such^ 
on the contrary, as are of a rounder figure, slide 
smoothly along the papills, and are perceived 
to be sweet. In Uiis manner they have, with 
minute labour, gone through the variety of ima- 
gined forms in bodies, and have given them as 
imaginary effects. All we can precisely determine 
upon the nature of tastes is^ that the bodies . to be 
tasted must be either somewhat moistened, or^ in 
some measure, dissolved by the saliva before they 
can produce a proper sensation : when both the 
tongue itself, and the body to be tskfAed, are ex* 
tremely* dry, no taste whatever ensues. The sen- 
sation is then changed ; and the tongue, instead 
of tasting, can only be said^ like any other part ' of 
the body, to feel the object. 

It is for this reason,/that children have a stronger 
relish of tastes than those who are much advanced 
in life. This organ with them^ from the greater 
moisture of their bodies^ is kept in greater perfec- 
tion; and is^ consequently^ better adapted to 
perform its inactions. Every person remembers 

VOL. II. £ 
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how great a pleasure he found in sweets^ while k 
Mtd : but his taste growing more obtuse with age^ 
he is obliged to use artificial means to excite it. It 
is then thaf he is found to caH^n the assistance of 
poignant sauces, and str6ng relishes^ of salts and 
aromatics; all which the delicacy of his tender 
organ^ in childhood^ was unable to endure. His 
taste grows callous to the natural relishes; and 
is artificially formed to others more unnatural; 
80 that the highest epicure may be said to hare 
the most disproved taste; as it is owing to the' 
bluntness of his organ that he is obliged to haye 
recourse to such a variety of expe^ents^ to gratify 
his appetite. 

As smells are often rendered agreeable by habit, 
80 also tastes may be. Tobacco^ and cofi^e, so 
-pleasing to many^ are yet^ at firsts very disagreeable 
to all.- It is not without perseverance that we 
begin to have a relish for them ; we force nature 
80 tong, that what was constraint in the beginnings 
at last becomes inclination. 

The grossest^ and yet the most useful of all the 
senses^ is that of feeling. We are often seen to 
survive under the loss of the rest : but of this we can 
never be totally deprived^ but with life. Although 
this sense is diffused over all parts of the body^ yet 
it most frequently happens that those parts ii^hich 
are most exercised in touching, acquire the 
greatest degree of accuracy. Thus the fingers, 
by long habits become greater masters in the 
wi ^an any others, even where the sensation 
is lAOfe delicate and Ant* It is from this habit, 

( 

* B«ffoD| foL vi. p. 80. 
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therefore^ ai\d their peculiar formation^ and 
not^ aa i& supposed^ from their being iiirnished 
lyitb a greater quantity of nerves^ that the fingen 
are thus perfectly qualified to judge of forms. 
Blind men^ M^ho are obliged to use them much 
oftener^ have Uiis sense much finer ; so that the 
delicacy of the touch arises rather from the habit 
of constantly employing the fingers^ than from any 
fancied nervousness in th^ir conformation. 

All animals that are furnished with hands^^ seeitt 
to have more understanding than others. Monkeys 
have so many actions^ like those of men^ that they; 
appear to have similar ideas of the form of bodies. 
All other creature; deprived of hands^ can have 
no distinct ideas of the shape of the object^' by 
vrhich they are surrounded^ as they v«rant this 
organ^ which serves to examine and measure their 
forms^ their risings and depressions. A quadruped 
probably conceives as erroneous an idea of ahy 
thing, near him^ as a child would of a rock or a 
mountain^ that it beheld at a distance. It may he 
for this reasoii that we. often see them frighted 
at things with which they ought to be better ac- 
quainted. Fishes,'' whose bodies are covered with 
seales, and who have no organs for feeling, must 
be the most stupid of all animals. Serpents, that 
are likewise destitute, are yet, by winding round 
several bodies, brtter capable of judging of th^ir 
form. All these, however, can have but very ira^ 
perfect ideas from feeling; and we have already 
seen, when deprived of this sense, how littiie the" 
rest of the senses are to be relied on. 

* BuSbn, vol. ^* p. 8S. 
E 2 
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The feeling^, therefore^ is the guardian^ the judge, 
and the examiner of all the rest of the senses. It 
establishes their information^ and detects their 
errors. All the other senses are altered by time, 
and contradict their former evidence ; but the 
,touch still continues the same; and though ex- 
tremely confined in its operations^ yet it is never 
found to deceive. The universe^ to a man who 
had only used the rest of his senses^ would be but a 
scene of illusion ; every object misrepresented^ and 
all its properties unknown. M. Buffon has ima* 
gined a man just newly brought into existence, 
describing the illusion of his first sensations, and 
pointing out the steps by which he arrived at 
reality. He considers him as just created, and, 
awaking amidst the productions of nature; and, 
to animate the narrative still more strongly, has 
made his philosophical man a speaker. The reader 
will no doubt recollect Adam's speech in Milton, 
as being simibr. All that I can say to obviate 
the imputation of plagiarism is, that the one treats 
the subject more as a poet^ the other more as a 
philosopher. The philosopher's man describes his 
first sensations in the following manner.* 

I well remember that joyfal anxious . moment 
when I first became acquainted with my own 
existence. I was quite ignorant of what I was, 
how I was produced^ or from whence I came. I 
opened my eyes : what an addition to my surprize ! 
The light of the day, the azure vault of hea;ven, the 
verdure of the earth, the crystal of the waters, all 
employed me at once, and animated and filled ine 

• Buffoa, vol.' vi. p, 88. 
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with inexpressible delight. I at first imagined that 
all those objects were within me^ and made a part 
(^myself. '' 

Impressed with this idea^ I turned my eyes to 
the sun ; its splendor dazzled and overpowered me ; 
I «hut them once more ; and^ to my great concern^ 
I supposed that during this short interval of dark- 
ness^ I was again returning to nothing. 

Afflicted^ seized wit(i astonishment^ I pondered 
a moment on this great change^ when I heard a 
variety of unexpected sotinds. The whistling of 
the windj and the melody of the groves^^ formed a 
concert^ the soft cadence of which sunk upon my 
soul. I listened for some time^ and was persuaded 
that all this music was within me. 

Quite occupied with this new kind of existence^ 
I had already forgotten the light which was my 
first inlet into life ; when I once more opened my 
eyes^ and found myself again in possession of 
my former happiness. The gratification of the 
two senses at once^. was a pleasure too great for 
utterance. 

I turned my eyes upon a thousand various 
objects : I soon found that I could lose them^ and 
restore them at will : and amused myself more 
at leisure with a repetition of this new-made 
power. 

I now began to gaze without emotion^ and to 
hearken with tranquillity^ when a light breeze^ the 
freshness of which charmed me^ wafted its perfumes 
to my sense of smelling^ and gave me such satis*- 
faction as even increased my self-love. 

Agitated^ rouzed by the various pleasures of my 
new existence^ I instantly arose^ and perceived 
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myself moved along^ as if by sotne unknown and 
secret power. 

I had scarcely proceeded forward^ when the 
;novelty of my situation once more rendered me 
immoveable. My surprise returned; I supposed 
.that every object around me had been in motion : 
I gave to them that agitation which I produced by 
changing place; and the whole creation seemed 
once more in disorder. 

I lifted my hand to my head; 1 touched my 
*forehead ; I felt my whole frame : I then supposed 
that my hand vras the principal organ of my 
existence; all its informations were distinct and 
perfect ; and so superior to the senses I had yet 
experienced^ that I employed myself for some time 
in repeating its enjoyments : every part of my 
person I touched^ seemed to touch my hand in 
turn^ and gave back sensation for sensation. 

I soon found that this faculty was expanded 
over the whole surface of my body ; and I now 
first began to perceive the limits of my existence^ 
which I had in the beginning supposed spread 
over all the objects I saw. 

Upon casting my eyes upon my body, and sur- 
veying my own form, I thought it greater than all 
the ot^ects that surrounded me. I gazed upon my 
person with pleasure ; I examined the formation of 
tny hand and all its motions; it seemed to me 
large or little in proportion as I approached it to 
iny eyes ; I brought it very near, and it then hid 
almost every other object from my sight. I began 
soon, however, to find that my sight gave me 
uncertain information, and resolved to depend upon 
my feeling for redress. 
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Tbk precaotion was of the utmdst service ; I 
renewed my motioiiB^ and walked forward with my 
ftce torned towards the heavens. I hiippened to 
strike lightly against a palm-tree^ and this renewed 
my surprise : I laid my hand on this strange body ; 
it seemed replete with new wonders^ for it did 
not return me sensation for sennttion^ as my former 
feelings had done, I perceived that there wa* 
something external^ and which did not make w 
part of my own existence. 

I now> therefore^ resolved to toni^ whatever L 
sav^ and vainly attempted to touch the sun ; I 
stretched fcMrtfa my arm^ and felt only yieldhig air : 
at ev»y effort, I fell from one surprise into another, 
fIcHr every object appeared equally near me; and 
it was not till after an infinily of trials^ (hat 
I found some olgects farther ressoved tiNtn tb# 
rest. 

Amazed with the illusions^ and the micertbinty' 
of my slale^ I sal down beMatii a tree ; the most 
beautiful fhiits hung upon it^ within my reach; 
I stretched forth my hand, and they instantly 
separated feom the branch. I was proad of being 
able to grasp a substance wiAout me; I beid 
them «p^ and their weight appeared to me like 
an animated power that endeavoured to* draw them 
to the earth. I found a pleasure in conquering 
their resistance. 

I held them near my eye; I considered their 
form and beauty ; tlieir fimgrance stUl more alltfred 
me to bring them nearer ; I approached ..them to 
my lips^ and drank in their odours ; the perfume 
inviting my sense of tasting, and I soon tried a new 
sense — How new ! how exquisite ! Hitherto I 
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tasted only of pleasure ; but now it was luxury. 
The power of tasting gave me the idea of possession. 
Flattered with this new acquisition^ I continued 
its exercise^ till an agreeable languor stealing upon 
my mind^ I felt all my limbs become heavy^ and 
all my desire suspended. My sensations were now 
no longer vivid and distinct ; but seemed to lose 
every object^ and presented only feeble images 
confusedly marked. At that instant ^ I sunk upon 
the flowery bank^ and slumber seized me. All now 
seemed once more lost to me. It was then as if I 
was returning to my former nothing. How long, 
my sleep continued^ I cannot tell ; as I yet had no 
perception of time. My awaking appeared like 
a second birth ; and I then perceived that I had 
ceased for a time to exist. . This produced a new 
sensation, of fear ; and from this interruption in 
life^ I began to conclude that I was not formed to 
^xist for ever. 

^ In this state of doubt and perplexity^ I began to 
harbour new suspicions ; and to fear that sleep had 
robbed me of some of my late powers; when, 
turning on one side^ to resolve my doubts^ what 
was my amazement^ to behold another beings like 
myself^ stretched by my side! New ideas now 
began to arise ; new passions^ as yet unperceived, 
with fears^ and pleasures^ all took possession of my 
mind^ and prompted my curiosity : love served to 
complete that happiness which was begun in the 
individual ; and every sense was gratified in all its 
variieties. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Old Age and Death* 

JbiVERY thing in nature has its improvement 
and decay. The human form is no sooner arrived 
at its state of perfection than it begins to decline. 
The alteration is^ at firsts insensible ; and^ often, 
several years are elapsed before we find ourselves 
grown old. The news of this disagreeable change, 
too generally^ comes from without, and we learn 
from others that we grow old, before we are willing 
to believe the report. 

When the body has come to its full height, and 
is extended into its just dimensions ; it then also 
begins to receive an additional bulk^ which rather 
loads ' than assists it. This is formed from fat ; 
which generally, at the age of thirty-five, or forty, 
covers all the muscles, and interrupts their activity. 
Every action is then performed with greater labour, 
and the increase of size only serves as a forerunner 
of decay. 

The bones, also, become every day more solid. 
In the embryo they are as soft almost as the mu8« 
cles of the flesh ; but, by degrees, they harden, 
and acquire their natural vigour ; but still, however, 
the circulation is carried on through them; and, 
bow hard soever the bones may seem, yet the 
blood holds its current through them as through 

* This chapter is taken from M. Baffbn, except where it is 
narked by uiverted commas. 
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all other parts of the body. Of this we may be 
convinced^ by an experiment^ which was first acci* 
dentally discovered^ by oor ingenious countryman 
Mr. Belcher. Perceivings at a friend's house^ that 
the bones of hogs^ which were fed upon madder, 
were red^ he tried it upon various animals^ by 
mixing this root with their usual food ; aud he 
found that it tinctured the bones in all : an evident 
demonstration that the juices of the body had a 
circulation through the bones. He fed soqie 
animals alternately uppn madder and their common 
foods ^or some time^ and he found their bones 
tinctured with alternate layers^ in conformity to 
their manner of living. From all this^ he naturally 
concluded^ that the blood circulated through the 
bones as it does through every other part of the 
body ; and that, how solid soever they seemed, yet, 
like the softest parts, they were furnished, through 
all iheir substance, with their proper canals. Never-- 
theless, these canals are of very different capacities^ 
during the different stages of life. In infancy they 
are capacious ; and the blood flows almost as freely 
through the bones as through any other part of the 
body ; in manhood their size is greatly diminished ; 
the vessels are almost imperceptible ; and the cir« 
culation through them is proportionably slow. Butji 
in the decline of life, the blood, which flow^ 
through the bones, no longer contributing to their 
growth, must necessarily serve to increase their 
hardness. The channels, that every where run 
through the human frame, may be compared to 
those pipes that we every where see crusted on the 
inside, by the water, for a long continuance> running 
through them. Both every day grow le9i and hm^ 

f 
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by Ae* small jrigid particles which are depbsited 
within them. Thus^ as the vessels are by decrees 
diminished^ the juices^ ako^ which were necessiary 
for the circulation through them^ are diminished 
in proportion ; till^ at len^h^ in old- age^ those 
props of the huihan frame are not only more solid, 
but more brittle. 

The cartilages^ or gristles^ which may be consi- 
dered as bones beginning to be formed^ grow also 
more rigid. The juices circulating through them^ 
for there is a circulation through all parts of the 
body^ every day contribute to render them harder; 
so that these substances^ which in youth are elastic 
and pliant^ in age become hard and bony. As these 
cartilages are generally placed near the joints^ the 
motion of the joints also must^ of consequence^ become 
more difficult. Thus^ in old age^ every action of the 
body is performed with labour ; and (he cartilages^ 
formerly so supple^ will now sooner break than bend. 

^' As the cartilages acquire hardness^ and pnfit 
the joints for motion^ so also that mucous liquor, 
which is always separated between the joints^ and 
which serves^ like oil to a hinge^ to give them an 
easy and ready play^ is now grown more scanty. 
It becomes thicker^ and more clammy^ more unfit 
for answering the purposes of motion ; and from 
thence^ in oM age^ every joint is not only stiff, but 
awkward. At every motion, this clammy liquw 
is heard to crack ; and it is not without the greatest 
effort of the muscles that its resistance is overcome. 
I have seen an old person^ who never moved a 
single jcHnt that did not thus give notice of the 
violence4bne to it.'' 

The membranes that cover the bdnes^ the jointo^ 
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and the rest of the body^ become, as We grow old, 
more dense and more dry. These which surround 
the bones, soon cease to be ductile. The fibres, of 
which the muscles br flesh is composed, become 
every day more rigid ; and, while to the touch the 
body seems, as we advance in years, to grow softer, 
it is, in reality, increasing in hardness. It is the 
skin and not the flesh, that we feel upon such occa- 
sions. The fat, and the flabbiness of that, seems 
to give an appearance of softness, which the flesh 
itself is very for from having. There are few can 
doubt this after trying the difference between the 
flesh of young' and old animals. The first is soft 
and tender, the last is hard and dry. 

The skin is the only part of the body that age 
does not contribute to harden. That stretches to 
every degree of tension ; and wfe have horrid 
instances of its pliancy, in many disorders incident 
to humanity. In youth, therefore, while the body 
is vigorous and increasing, it still gives way to its 
growth. But, although it thus adapts itself to our 
increase, it does not ii^ the same manner conform to 
our decay. The.skin^ which in youth was filled, 
and glossy, when the body begins to decline, has 
not elasticity enough to shrink entirely with its 
diminution. It hangs, therefore, in wrinkles^ 
which no art can remove. The wrinkles of the 
body, in general, proceed from this cause. But those 
of the face seem to proceed from another ; namely, 
from the many varieties of positions into which it 
is put by the speech, the food, or the . passions. 
Every grimace, and every passion, wrinkles up the 
visage into different forms. These aie visible 
enough in young persons ; but what at first was 
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accidientBl^ or transitory^ becomiss unalterably fixed 
in the visage as it grows older. " Hence we may 
conclude^ that a freedom from passions not only 
adds to the happiness of the mind^ but ' preserves 
the beauty of the face ; and the person that has 
not felt their influence/ is less strongly marked by 
the decays of nature/' 

Hence^ therefore^ as we advance in age^ the 
bones^ the cartilages^ the -membranes^ the fleshy the 
skin^ and every fibre of the body^ become more 
solids more brittle^ and more dry. Every part 
shrinks^ every motion becomes more slow ; the 
circulation of the fluids is performed vrith less 
freedom ; perspiration diminishes ; the secretions 
alter ; the digestion becomes slow and laborious ; 
and the juices^ no longer serving to convey their 
accustomed nourishment^ those parts may be said 
to live no longer when the circulation ceases. Thus 
the body dies by little and little : all its fanctionil 
are diminished by degrees ; life is driven from one 
part of the frame to another ; universal rigidity 
prevails; and death at last seizes upon the little 
that is left. 

As the bones^ the cartilages^ the mtiscles^ and all 
other parts of the body are softfer in women than 
in inen^ these partr must^ of consequence^ require a' 
longer time to come to that hardness which hastens 
death. Women, therefore, ought to be a longer 
time in growing old than men ; and this is actually 
the case. If we consult the tables which have 
been drawn up respecting human life, we shall 
find, that after « certain age they are more long- 
lived than men, all other circumstances the same. 
A wbmah of sixty has a better chalice than a man 
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of the same age to live till eighty. Upon the 
whole we may infer^ that su^h persons as have been 
dow in coming up to maturity^ will also be slow in 
growing old ; and this holds as well with regard 
to other animals as to man. 

The whole duration of the life of either tegeta-. 
bles^ or animals^ may be^ in some measure^ deter- 
mined from their manner of coming to maturity. 
The tree^ or the animal^ which takes but a shorC 
time to increase to its utmost pitchy perishes much 
sooner than such as are leps premature. lo bo(b> 
the increase upwards is first accomplished ; and 
not ti)l they have acquired their greatest degree of 
height do they begin to spread in hulk. Man 
gro^rs in statttf e till about the age pf seventeen ; 
but his body it not completely developed till about 
thirty. Dogs^ on the other hand^ are at their 
utmost size in a year^ and be<some as bulky as they 
lifiuaily are in another. However^ man, who is so 
long in grpwing^ continues to Kve for fourscore or 
a hundred years ; but the dog seldom above twelve 
or thirteen. In genend alap it may be said that 
large animals live longer than little ones^ as th^ 
usually take a larger time to grow. But in all 
animals one thing is equally certain; that they earrj^ 
ttie cause of their own decay abwt them; and 
that their deaths are necessary and inevitable. The 
prospects whiph soipi^ vifidaarles have formed of 
perpetuating life by remediesy bavi^^ been often 
enough proved fiike by tMr own exajuple. Such 
iinttccouotable schemess woiikly therefore, have died 
with them« had not tbe 1qv« pf life dwajrK aog^ 
qi0Qtad<cfiir credulity « 
- { When Ibe bfdy v m^u^aHiri wfitt^fcmned^ it ia 
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possible to lengAen out tbe period of li^ for some 
years by rnanagenient. Temperanee in diet is 
oftea fooad condative to thtt end. The finmout 
Cornaro^ wbo lived to above a hundred yeam, 
although his constitatipn was natondly fe^Ue^ is a 
0trong instance of the benefit of an abstemious hfe. 
Moderation in the passions also may contribute to 
extend the terra of oar existence. ^^ FonteneHe^ 
the celebrated writer^ -was naturally of a very weak 
and ddicata hid[)it of body. He was aiffected by 
the smallest itregulanties ; and had frequently 
suffered severe §is aS illness from the slightest 
causes. But the remarkable equality of his temper, 
smd his aeeiaing want of passion^ lengthened out 
bis life to above a hundred. It was remarkable 
of him^ that nothing could vex or make him 
measy ; every occurrence seemed equally pleasing : 
and ne events however unfortunate^ seamed to 
come unexpected/' However, the term of life 
can be prolonged but for a very litUe time fay any 
art we can tfse^ We are told of men who have 
lived beyodd the oirdinary duration of human 
existence ; such as Par^ who lived to a hundred and 
tofty-fwiT; and Jenkins to a hundred and sixty* 
five : yet these ihlen used no peculiar arts .to pro- 
long life ; on the contrary^ it appears that tilese> as 
well as some oth^s^ remarkaUe for their longevity^ 
were peasants^ acoustossed to the greatest fatigues^ 
who had no »sttled mles of diet^ but who often 
indulged in accidental excesses. Indeed^ if we " 
jcensider tfa^t the ^hiropean^ tfaeN^o^ Ae Chintse^ 
8ad th^ American^ the civiKzedman and the savage^ 
the rkh and the poor^ die inhabitant (rf the 
^, aqA of >4iie'eoaiibry^ though aM so different 
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in other respects^. are yet entirely sidiiliu' in the 

period allotted them for living; if we consider 

that neither the difference of race^ of climate^ of 

nourishment^ of convenience^ or of soil^ makes any 

difference in the term of life ; if we consider that 

those men who live upon raw fleshy or dried fishes^ 

ifpon sago^ or rice^ upon cassava, or upon roots^ 

nevertheless live as long as those who are fed upon 

bread and'.meat^ we shall readily be brought to 

acknowledge^ that the duration of life depends 

neither upon habits customs^ or the quantity of 

food; we shall confess, that nothing can change 

the laws of that mechanism which regulates the 

number of our years^ and which can chiefly be 

affected only by long fasting, or great excess. 

If there be any difference in the different periods 
of man's existence^ it ought principally to be 
ascribed to the quality of the air. It has been 
observed, that^ in elevated situations there have been 
found more old people than in those that were low. 
The mountains of Scotland, Wales, Auvergne, and 
Switzerland, have furnished more instances of 
extreme old age than the plains of Holland^ 
Flanders, Germany, or Poland. But, in general^ 
the duration of life is nearly the same in most 
countries. Man, if not cut off by accidental 
diseases, is often found to live to ninety or a 
hundred years. Our ancestors clid not live beyond 
that date ; and, since the times of Davids this term 
' has undergone little alteration. 

If we be asked how in the beginning men lived 
so much longer than at present, and by what 
means their lives were extended to nine hundred 
and thirty, or even nine hundred and sixty yeai^ 
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k may be answered^ tlmt the productiohs of the 
earth, upon which they fed, might be of a different 
nature at that time, from what they are at present. 
V It may be answered, that the term .was abridged 
by Divine command, in order to keep the earth 
from being over-stocked with human inhabitants; 
since, if every person were now to live and generate 
for nine hundred years, mankind would be increased 
to such a degree, that there would be no room 
for subsistence ; so that the plan of Providence 
would be altered; which is seen not to produce 
Itfe^ without providing a proper supply /' 

JBut, to whatever extent life may be prolonged^ 
w however some may have delayed the effects of 
age, death is the certain goal to which all are 
hastening. All the causes of decay which have 
been mentioned, contribute to bring on this dreaded 
dissolution. However nature approaches to this 
awful period, by slow and imperceptible degrees ; 
life is consumed day after day ; and some one of 
our faculties, or vital principles, is every hour 
dying before the rest ; 430 that death is only the last 
shade in the picture ; and it is probable, that man 
suffers a greater change in going from youth to 
age, than from age into the grave. When we iirst 
begin to live, our lives may scarcely be said to be 
our own; as the child grows, life increases in the 
same proportion ; ,and is at its height in the prime 
of manhood. But as soon as the body begins to 
decrease, life decreases, also ; for as the human 
frame diminishes, and its juices circulate in smaller 
quantity, li$e, (diminishes and circulates with less 
Y^oujr; soltbat as we b^gin to live by degrees, we 
begin ^to.die.^ the>^ii;e manner. 

VOL. II. F 
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Why tiien should we ftftr deaths if our 
have been such aft not t<k make eternity dreadful ? 
Why should we fear that mofnent which is prepared 
by a thousand other moments of the same kind ^ 
the first pangs of sickness being probably greater 
than the last struggles of departure. Deaths in 
most persons^ is as calmly endured as the disorder , 
that brings it on. If we inquire from those whose 
business it is to attend the sick and the dying, we 
shall find that except in a very few acute eases, 
where the patient dies in agonies, the greatest 
number die quietly^ and seemingly without pain a 
and even the agonies of the former^ rather terrify 
the spectators than torment the patient ; for how 
many have we not seen who have been accidentaUy 
relieved from this extremity^ and yet had no memory 
of what they then endured ? In fact^ they bad 
ceased to live, during that time when they ceased 
to have sensation ; and their pains were only those 
of which they had an idea. 

The greatest number of mankind dje^ therefore, 
without sensation ; . and ctf those few that still 
preserve their faculties entire to the last momesEt, 
thei:e is scarcely one of them that does not also 
preserve the hop.es of still out-living his disorder 
Nature/ for the happiness of mankind, has rendered 
this sentiment stronger than his reason. A person 
dying of an incurable disorder, which he must 
know to be sp^ by frequent examples of his case ; 
which he perceives to be so, by the inquietude of all 
around him, by the tears of his friends, and the 
departure or the face of the physician, is, neverthe*- 
kss^ «tiU in hopes of getting over it. His interest is 
so great that he only attends to his own representa- 
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tions ; thejiidgmentof otliers is considered as a hasty 
eondusicm ; arid while dearth every moment malies 
iie^ inttiads upon his consttfation^ and destroys Hfe 
in some ^art^ hope still seems* to escape the universal 
ruin^ and is the last that submits to the blow. . 

C^t your eyes upon a sick roan^ who has m 
bunded times told you that he f^lt himself dying;, 
that he was convinced he could not recover^ and 
that he was ready to expire ; examine what passes 
on bt& vis&ge^ when^ through zeal or in4isereUon, 
any One comes to tell him that his end is at hand. 
You will see him change like one who is tdld an 
unexpected piece of news. He now appears not to 
have thoroughly believed what he had been telling 
you himself; he doubted much ; and his fears were 
greater than his hopes : but he still had some feeble 
expectations of livings and would not have seen the. 
approaches of deaths unless he had been alarmed 
by the mfvstaken assiduity of his attendants. • 

Deaths therefore^ is not that i;errible thing which 
w^e ijuppoae it to be. It is a spectre which frights 
us sift a distance^ but which disappears when we 
come to approach it more closely. Our ideas of 
ltd terrors srre conceivefd in prejudice^ and dressed, 
up by fancy ; we regard it not only as the* greatest 
misfortune^ but as also an evil accompanied witb 
the most excruciating tortures : we have even in-* 
creased omr apprehensions^ by reasoning on tber 
extent of our sufferings. It must be dreadful^ say 
sottiev sincje it is sufficient to separate the soul from 
the body ; it must be long, since our sufferings are 
proportioned to the succession of our ideas ; aiid 
these being painful, must succeed each other with 
extreme rapidity. In. this manner has fabe ph£ki«r 

V 2 
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sophy laboured to augment the miseries of our 
nature ; and to aggravate that period^ which Nature 
has kindly covered with insensibility. Neither the 
mindj nor the body^ can suffer these calamities; 
the mind is^ at that time> mostly without ideas; 
and the body, too much enfeebled to be capable of 
perceiving its pain. A very acute pain produces 
either death, or fainting, which is a state similar to 
death : the body can suffer but to a certain degree ; 
if the torture becomes excessive^ it destroys itself; 
and the mind ceases to perceive^ when the body 
can no longer endure. 

• In this manner, excessive pain admits of no re« 
flection ; and wherever there are any signs of it^ 
we may be sure that the sufferings of the patient 
are no greater than what we ourselves may have 
remembered to endure. 

But in the article of death, we have many instancei9 
in which the dying person has shown that very 
reflection which pre-supposes an absence of the 
greatest pain ; and, consequently, that pang which 
ends life, cannot even be so great as those which 
have preceded. Thus, when Charles XII. was 
shot at the siege of Frederickshali, he was seen lo 
clap his hand on the hilt of his sword ; and although 
the blow^ was great enough to terminate one of the 
boldest and bravest lives in the world, yet it was 
not ipainful enough to destroy reflection. He 
perceived himself attacked ; he reflected that he 
ought to defend himself, and his body obeyed the 
impulse of his mind, even in the last extremity. 
Thus ; it is the prejudice of persons in healthy 
and not the body in pain, that makes us suffer 
from the approach of death: we have^ all ouf 
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Hves^ contracted a habit of making out excessive 
pleasures and pains; and nothing but repeated* 
experience shows us, how seldom the one can be 
suffered, or. the other enjoyed to the utmost. 

If there be any thing necessary to confirm what 
we have said, concerning the gradual cessation of 
life, or the insensible approaches of our end^ 
nothing can more effectually prove it, than the 
uncertainty of the signs of deaths If we consult 
what Winslow or Bruhier have said upon this 
subject, we shall be convinced, that between life 
and death, the shade is so very undistihguishable, 
that even all the powers of art can scarcely determine 
where the one ends, and the other begins. The 
colour of the visage, the warmth* of the body, the 
suppleness of the joints, are but uncertain signs 
of life still subsisting; while, on the contrary^ 
the paleness of the complexion, the coldness of the 
body, the stiffness of the extremities, the cessation 
of all motion, and the total insensibility of the 
parts, are but uncertain marks of death begun. 
In the same manner aliso, with regard to the pulse, 
and the breathing, these motions are often so kept 
under, that it is impossible to perceive them. By 
approaching a looking-glass to the mouth of the 
person supposed to be dead, people often expect 
to find whether he breathes or not. But this is a 
very uncertain experiment : the gl^ss is frequently 
sullied by the vapour of the dead man's body ; and. 
often the person is still alive, although the glass is 
no way tarnished. In the same manner, neither 
burning, nor scarifying, neither noises in the ears, 
nor pungent spirits applied to the nostrils, give 
certain- signs of the discontinuance of life; and 
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there are many instances of persons who have 
endured them all^ and afterwards recovered, without 
any external assistance, to the astonishment of 
the spectators. How careful, therefore, should we 
be, before we commit those who are dearest to us 
to the grave, to be wdl assured of their departure ? 
Experience, justice, humanity, all persuade us not 
to hasten the funerals of our friends, but to keep 
their bodies unburied, until we have certain signg 
of their real decease. 



CHAP. VI. 



, Of the Varieties in the Hunum Race. 

JtJllTHERTO we have compared man with 
ottier animals; we now come to compare men 
with ea^h other. We have hitherto considered 
him ^s an individual^ endowed with excellencies 
above ithe rest of the creation ; we aow come tp 
consider the advantages which men have ovw 
men, and the various kinds with which our earth 10 
inhabited. 

If we compare the minute differences of mankind^ 
^ere is scarcely one nation upon th^ f^rth that 
entirely resembles another ; and there may be said 
to be as many different kinds of men as there are 
countries inhabited. Qne polished nation doe8 
pot differ more from another, than the merest 
savages do from those savages that lie even conti- 
guous to them ; and it frequently happens that a 
river, pr a mountain, divides two barbarouis tribes 
th^t are unlike ^ach other in manner^^ customii^ 
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features^ and complexion. But these differences^ 
'however perceivable^ do not form such ctistinctions 
4ft come within a general picture of the varieties 
oi mankiad. Custom^ accident^ or fashion^ mky 
produce considerable alterations in neighbouring 
nations; their being derived from ancestors of 
a different climate^ or complexion^ tnay contribute 
to make accidental distinctions^ which 'every day 
grow less; and it may be said^ that two neigh*- 
l^ouring nations^ bow unlike soever at firsts wiH 
assimilate by degrees ; and^ by long continuance^ 
the difference between them will at last become 
almost imperceptible. It is not^ therefore^ between 
contiguous nations we are to look for any strong 
inariied varieties in the human species ; it it 
by comparing the inhabitants of opposite climates^ 
and distant countries.; those who live within the 
pofer circle with those beneath the equator ; those 
that Kve on one side of the globe with those that 
occupy the other. 

Of all animals^ the differences between n^ankind 
iare the smallest. Of the lower races of creatures, 
the changes are so great as often entirely to 
disguise the- natural animal^ and to distort^ or to 
disfigure its shape. But the chief differences in 
taian are rather taken from the tincture of his skin 
than the variety of his figure ; and in all climates 
he preserves his erect deportment^ and the marked 
superiority of his form. If we look round the 
world there seem to be not above six* distinct 

^ I have taken four of these Yarieties frovi Linoieut ; these of 
ttie Laf laadem oad Tarter»&oift M . BnSoii* 
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yarietied in the human species;, each of which it 
gtrongly marked^ and speaks the kind seldom to 
have mixed with any other. But there is nothing 
in the shape^ pothing in the faculties^ that shows 
their coming |rom different originals ; and the 
varieties of climate^ of nourishment^ and custom^ are 
sufficient to produce every change. - 

The, first distinct race of men is found roiand 
Ihe polar regions. The Laplanders^ the Esqui- 
.maux Inclians^ the Samoeid Tartars^ the inhabi- 
tant of Nova Zembla^ the Borandians^ the Greenr 
landers^ :and the natives of Kamtschatka^ may be 
considered as one peculiar race of peop][e^ all 
^eatly reseipbling. ^each other in their stature^ 
Ibeir complexion^ their customs^ and their igno- 
rance. These nations being under a rigorous 
climate^ where the productions of nature are but 
feWj and the provisions coarse and unwholesome^ 
their bodies have shrunk to the nature of their food ; 
and their complexions have i^uffered^ from cold^ 
alnfiost a similar cht^nge to what heat is known to 
produce; their colour being a deep brown, in some 
places inclining to actual blackness. These^ there- 
fore, in general, are found to be a race of short 
stature, and odd shape, with countenances as savage 
as their manners are barbarous. The visage, in 
these countries, is large and broad, the nose flat 
Jind short, the eyes of a yellowish brown, inclining 
to blackness, the , eye-lid^ drawn towards the 
temples, the cheek-bones extremely high, the mouth 
very large, the lips thick and turned outwards, the 
voice thin and squeaking, the head large, the hair 
black and straight, the colour of the skin of a dark 
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^eytsh'* They ai:e^hart in stature^ the genefafity 
not being above four feet high^ and the tallest not 
above five. Among all these nations the women 
areas deformed: as the men^ and . reslemble them so 
nearly that one cannot^ at firsts distinguish the 
sexes among them. 

These nations not only resemble each other in 
their deformity^ their dwarfishness^ the colour of 
their hair and eyes^ but they have^ in a great mea« 
liure^ the same inclinations^ and the same manners^, 
being all equally rude^ superstitious^ and stupid. 
The Danish Laplanders have a large black cat^ to 
which they communicate their secrets^ and com^ult 
in all their affairs. Among the Swedish Lap* 
landers there is in every family a drum for con* 
suking the devil ; . and although these nations are 
robust^ and nimble^ yet they are so cowardly^ 
that they never can be brought into the field. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus attempted to form a regiment of 
Laplanders^ .but he found it impossible to accom- 
plish his design ;^ for it should seem that they can 
live *only in their owii country, and in their own 
manner. They make use of skates, which are 
made oif fir, of near three feet long, and half a 
foot broad ; these are pointed, and raised before, 
and tied to the foot by straps of leather. With 
these they skate upon the icy snow with such 
^velocity, that they very easily t>vertake the swiftest 
animals. They make use also of a pole, pointed 
with iron at one end, and rounded at the other. 
This pole serves to push them along, to direct 
iheir course, to support them from faUing, to stop 

♦ Krantz. 
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the impetuosity of their motion^ and to kill that 
game which they have overtaken, a Upon these 
skates they descend the steepest mountains^ and 
scale the most craggy precipices ; and^ in these 
exercises^ the women are not less skilful than the 
men. They have all the use of the bow andanrow^ 
which seems to be a contrivance common to aU 
liarbarous nations; and which^ however^ at ifirst, 
required no small skill to invent. They launch a 
javelin also^ with great force ; and some say tha( 
they can hit a mark^ no larger than a crown^ at thirty 
yards distance^ and with such force as would pierce 
a man through. They are all huntars ; and parti- 
cularly pursue the ermine^ the fox^ the ounce^ awl 
the martin^ for the sake of their skins. These thef 
barter with their southern neighbours, for brand^ 
and tobacco ; both which they are fond of to excess. 
Their fbod is principally dried fish; the flesh of 
rein-deer and bears. Their bread is composed 
of the bones of fishes^ pounded and mixed with 
the inside tender bark of the pine-tree. Their 
drink is train-oi}^ or brandy, and^ when deprived 
of these^ water in which juniper berries have been 
infused. With regard to their morals^ they have 
all the virtues of simplicity^ and all the vices of 
ignorance. They offer their wives and daughters 
to strangers; and seem to think it a particular 
honour if their offer be accepted. They have no 
idea of religion^ or a Supreme being ; the greatest 
number of them are idolaters ; and their supersti- 
tion is a6 profound as their worship is contemptible. 
Wretched and ignorant as they are^ yet they do 
not want pride ; they set themselves far above 
the rest of mankind t^ and Krantz assures us^ that 
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when the fireenlanders are got together^ ndthing 
is so customary among them as to turn tHe Euro- 
peans into ridicule. They are obliged^ indeed^ to 
yield them the pre-eminence in understanding and 
mechanic arts ; but they do not know how to set 
any vahje upon these. They therefore count 
themselves (he only civilized and well-bred people 
in the world ; and it is common with them^ wheil 
they see a quiet^ or a modest stranger^ to say that 
he is almost as well-bred as a Greenlander. 

From this description^ therefore^ this whole race 
of people may be considered as distinct from any 
other. Their long continuance in a climate the 
most inhospitable^ their being obliged to subsist 
on food the most coarse and ill-prepared^ the 
JEfltvageness of their manners^ and their laborious 
lives, all have contributed to shorten their stature^ 
and to deform their bodies.^ In proportion as we 
approach towards the north pole, the size of the 
' natives appears to diminish, growing less and less 
lis we advance higher, till we come to those lati- 
tudes that are destitute of all inhabitants whatso- 
ever. 

The wretched natives of these climates seem 
fitted by nature to endure the rigours of their situa- 
tion. As their food is but scanty and precarious, 
their patience in hunger is amazing.f A man 
who has ^ten nothing for four days, can manage 
his little canoe, in the most furious waves, and 
calmly subsist in the midst of a tempest, that 
would quickly dash an European boat to pieces. 
Their strength is not less amazing than their 

* EUib's Voyage, p. 25S. f Krantz, p. 134, vol. h 
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patience ; a woman among them will carry a piece 
of timber^ or a stone^ near double the weight of what 
an European can lift. Their bodies are of a dark 
grey all over; and their faces brown, or. olive. 
The tincture of their skins partly seems to arise 
from their dirty manner of living, being generally 
daubed with train-oil ; and partly from the rigours 
of climate^ as the sudden alterations of cold and 
raw air in winter, and of burning heats in summer; 
shade their complexions by degrees, till, in a sue* 
cessicMi of generations, they at last become almost 
black. As the countries in which these reside are 
the most barren, so the natives seem the most bar« 
barous of any part of the earth. Their more 
southern neighbours of America treat them with 
the same scorn that a polished nation would treat 
a savage one ; and we. may readily judge of the 
rudeness of those manners, which even a native 
of Canada' can think more barbarous than his 
own. 

But the gradations of nature are imperceptible ; 
and, while the north is peopled with such miseraUe 
inhabitants, there are here and there to be found, 
npon the edges of these regions, people of larger 
stature and completer figure. A whole race of 
the dwarfish breed is often found to come down 
from the north, and settle more to the southward ; 
and, on the contrary, it sometimes happens that 
southern nations are seen higher up, in the midst 
of these diminutive tribes, where they have con- 
tinued for time immemorial. Thus the Ostiac 
Tartars seem to be a race that have travelled 
down from the north, and to be originally sprung 
from the minute savafifes we have been describing:. 
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There are also Norwegians^ and Finlanders^ of 
proper stature^ who are seen to inhabit in latitudes 
higher even than Lapland. These^ however^ are^ 
but accidental migrations^ and serve as shades to 
unite the distinct varieties of niankind. 
. The second great variety^ in the human species^ 
seems to be that of the Tartar race ; from whence^ 
probably^ the little men we have been describing 
originally proceeded. The Tartar country, taken 
in general, comprehends the greatest part of Asia ; 
and is, consequently, a general name given to a 
number of nations, of various forms and com* 
ple^ions. But, however, they seem to differ from 
each other, they all agree in being very unlike the 
people of any other country. All these nations have 
the upper part of the visage very broad, and wrinkle4 
even while yet in their youth. Their noses are 
short and jQlat, their eyes little and sunk in their 
heads ; and, in some of them^ they are seen five or 
six inches asunder. Their cheek-bones are highj 
the lower part of their visage narrow, the chin 
long and advanced forward, their teeth of an enor- 
mous size and growing separate from each other, 
their eye-brows thick, large, and covering their 
' eyes, their eyelids thick, the face broad and flat, 
the complexion olive-coloured, and the hair black* 
They are of a middle size, extremely strong, and 
very robust. They have but little beard, which 
grows stragglingly on the diin. Th^y have large 
thighs^ and short legs. The. ugliest of all are the 
Calmoucks, in .whose appearance there seems to be 
something frightful. They all lead an erratic life, 
remaining under tents of hair, or skins. They 
live upon honse-fledh and that of ' cc(mels^. either 
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rdiw or a little sodden between the Norse and the 
saddle. They eait alsb fish drhed in the mas. Tbeir 
idost ii^ual drhik is mares' milk fermented ii^itfa 
millet ground into meal. They dt bate the he«d 
shaven^ except a lock of hair, on the top, wfaicb 
they let grow sufficiently long' to form into tresses^ 
on each side of the face. The women, who are a» 
ugly as the men, wear their hair, which they bind 
up with bits of copper and other ornaments of a 
like nature. The majority of these nations have 
no religion, no settled notions of morality, no 
decertcy of behaviour. They are chiefly robbera ;' 
and the natives of Dagestan, who live near their 
more poliished neighbours, make a traffic of Tartar 
slaves iVho have been stolen, and sell them to the 
Turks arid the Persians. Their chief riches con- 
sist iA horses, of which perhaps there are more in* 
Tartary, than in arty other part of the world. The 
natives are taught by custom to live in the same 
place with their horses ; they are continnally em- 
ployed in managing them, and at last bring Aiem 
to such great obedience, that the horse seems 
actually to understand the rider's intention. 

To this race of men, also, we must refer the 
Chinese and the Japanese, however different they 
seem in th^ir manners and ceremonies. It is the 
form of the body we are now principally consider- 
ing ; and there is, between these countries, a sur- 
prising resemblance. It is in general allotted that 
the Chinese have broad faces, small cyesj flat 
nose&, and scarcely any beard ; ' that tbcy are^ 
broad and square-shouldered, and rather less in^ 
sftklure thdfn Europeans; These are maarks commotr 
to ^m and the TartaiB, and Ih^ ttay> there-' 
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fore> be considered as being derived from the 
same ol*iginal. " I hare obsenred/' sayr Chardin, 
*^ tlmt in all the people from the east and the 
north of the Caspian sea^ to the peninsula of 
Malacca^ that the lines of the face, and the foritm^ 
tion of the visage, is the same. This has induced 
me to believe, that all these nattiohs are derived 
from the same original, however different either 
their complexions or their manners may appear^ 
for as to the complexion, that proceeds entirely 
from the climate and the food ; and as to the 
manners, these are generally the result of theif 
different degrees of wealth or power." That they 
come from one stock is evident, also, from this: 
that the Tartars who settle in China quickly 
jesemble the Chinese; and, on the contrary, 
the Chinese who settle in Tartary, soon assume 
the figure and the manners of the Tartars. 

The Japanese so much resemble the Chinese, 
that one cannot hesitate to rank them -in the samA 
class. They only differ in being rather browner; 
as they inliabit a more southern climate. They 
are, in general, described, as of a brown com- 
plexion, a short stature, a broad flat face, a very • 
little beard, arid black hair. Their customs and 
ceremonies are nearly the same; their ideas of 
beauty similar; and their artificial deformities of 
blackening the teeth, and bandaging the feet, entirely 
alike in both countries. They both, therefore, 
proceed from the same stock ; and although they 
differ very much from their brutal progenitors, 
yet they owe their civilization wholly to the mild* 
nesB of the climate in which they reside, and io 
the peculiar fertility of the soil. To this tribe. 
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alsoj we Inay refer the Cdchin-Chiniese^ the Siamese^ 
the Tonquinese^ and the .inhabitants of Aracan^ 
Laos^ and Pegu^ who, though all : differing frorai 
the Chinese, and each other, nevertheless, have 
too strong a resemblance, not to betray their commoa 
original. 

: Another, which makes the third variety in the 
-human species, is that of the southern Asiatics ; 
the form of whose features and persons may be 
easily distinguished from those of the Tartar races. 
The nations that inhabit the peninsula of India 
seem to be the principal stock from whence the 
inhabitants of the islands that lie scattered in the 
Jndian ocean have been peopled. They are, in 
general, of a slender shape, with long, strait black 
hair, and often with Roman noses. Thus they 
resemble the Europeans in stature ^nd features; 
but greatly differ in colour and habit of body. 
The Indians are of an olive colour, and, in the 
more southern parts, quite black; although the 
word Mogul, in their language, signifies a white 
man. The women are extremely delicate, and 
bathe very often: they are of an olive colour, as 
well as the men ; their legs and thighs are long, 
and their bodies short, which is the opposite to 
what is seen among the women of Europe. They 
are, as I am assured, by no means so fruitful as the 
European women; but they feel the pains of 
child-birth with much less sensibility, and are gene- 
rally up' and well the day foUovying. In fact, 
these pains seem greatest in all countries where 
the women are most delicate, or the constitution 
enfeebled by luxury or indolence. The women of 
savage nations seem^ in a great measure, exempt 
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from painful labours ; aiid even the Ifard-working 
wives of the peasants amon^ ourselves have this 
advantage^ from a life of industry^ that their child- 
beafing is lesi^ painful. Over all India^ the chil- 
dren arrive sooner at maturity^ than with us of 
Europe. They often marry, and consummate, the 
husband at ten years old, and the wife at eight ; 
and they frequently have children at that age. 
^ However, the women who are mothers so soon, 
cease bearing before they are arrived at thirty, and, 
at that time, they appear wrinkled, and seem marked 
with all the deformities of age. The Indians have 
jkmg been remarkable for their oowardice and 
effeminacy; every conqueror (hat has attempted 
the invasion of their country, having succeeded. 
The warmth of the climate entirely influences their 
manners ; they are slothful, submissive and luxu- 
rious : satisfied with sensual happiness alone, they 
find no pleasure in thinking; and contented with 
slavery, they are ready to obey any master. Many 
tribes among them eat nothing that has life ; they 
are fearful of killing the meanest insect ; and have 
even erected hospitals for the maintenance of all 
kindd tof vermin. The Asiatic dress is a loose flowing 
garment, rather fitted for the purposes of peace 
and indolence, than of industry or war. The 
vigour of the Asiatics is in general conformable 
to their dress and nourishment; fed upon rice, 
and clothed in effeminate silk vestments, their 
soldiers are unable to oppose the onset of an 
European army ; and from the times of Alexander 
to the present day, we have scarcely any instances 
of their success in arms. Upon the whole, tfaere<- 
ffite, tiiey may be considered as a feeble race of 
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i^ti6uali«ts/ too dull to find rapture in any pleaBures, 
and too indolent to turn HieirgraTity into wisdom; 
To this elass-we may refer the Persians and Ara* 
bians^ and; in general^ the inhabitants of the islands 
tteit Jie scattered in the Indian ocean. 
. The fonith striking variety in the human spectea^ 
H to be found among the Negroes of Africa. This 
gloomy race of mankind is found /to blacken all 
tbe spuUierd parts of Africa^ from eighteen degrees 
north of the line^ to its extreme termination^ at 
the Cape of Good Hope. I know it is said^ that 
the Caffres^ who inhabit the southern ^xtrejmity 
of that large continent^ are not to be ranked anumg 
the Negro race ; however, the diSeretxce between 
^em> in point of colour and features, is so. small, 
that they may very easily be grouped in this general 
picture; and in the one or two that I have seen, 
I could not perceive tbe smallest difference. : Eacb 
o£ the Negro nations, it must be owned, d\f£^ 
from each other; they have their peculiar countries 
for beauty, like us ; and different nations, as ia 
Europe, pride themselves upon the regularity of their 
features. Those of Guinea^ for instance, sre ex- 
treimely ugly, and have an insupportable scent; 
those of Mosambique are reckoned beautiful, and 
have no ill smell whatsoever. The Negroes in 
general are of a black colour, with a smooth, soft' 
skin. This smoothness proceeds from the downy 
^ftness of the hair which grows npon it; the 
strength of which gives a roughness to the feel, in 
those of 'a white complexion. Their skins^ there- 
^fore, have a velvet smoothness^ and seem less 
i^^raced upqn the muscles than ours. The hair of 
their heads difier^ entirely from wlwit we ^j^e 
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to^ being W0&y wooHy^ and short. The 
beard also partakes of the same qaalkies ; but ia 
this it differs^ that it soon tunis grey^ which the 
hair is seldom found to do ; so that several are 
seen with white beards^ and black hair^^ at the; 
same time. Their eyes are generally of a deep 
hazle ; their noses flat and short ; their lips thick 
and tumid ; and their teeth of an ivory whiteness. 
This their only beauty^ however^ is set off by the 
coloar of their skin ; the contrast between the 
black and white being the more observable. It is 
ifalse to say that tiieir features are deformed by art; 
since^ in the Negro children born in European 
countries^ the same deformities are seen to prevail ; 
the same flatness in the nose ; and the same pro- 
minence in the lips. They are^ in general, said to. 
be well shaped ; but of such as I have seen, I never 
found one that might be justly called so ; their legs 
b^ing mostly ill formed, and commonly bending 
outward oh the shin-bone. But it is not ouly in 
those parts of their bodies that are obvious, that they 
are disproportioned ; those parts which among us 
are usually concealed by dress, with them are large 
and languid.* The women's breasts, after bearing 
one child, hang down below the navel ; and it is 
customary, with them, to suckle the child at their 
backs, by throwing the breast over the shoulder. 
As 'their persons are thus naturally deformed, at 
least to our imaginations^ their minds are equally 

* LiDn«ii9»in pfima lineasua, tepunas Africanas depin^t sicut 
aliquid deforme in parte genitali gestantes, quod slgnum pudoru 
nuncupat. Attamen nihil differunt a nostratibus in had parte 
nisi quod labia pudendse tint aliquantulum tumidiora* In botdi* 
BibuB etiam penia est kmgior et muko UgLior.> 
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incapable 6t diremg ^i^ftidhs. The tlimdttiA s^iti* 
to i^Iax their m^Yital powers Mill ftibre than Ihtee 
of thfe bo^ ; they afe^ therefore, %i gefneral, fdtfnd 
tb he Mupid, indolent, ahhfd fntschif^dus. Ttlfe 
Ar^bntis them^tv^, Ifnahy cotonied b^ whom hatr^ 
migntJtd ^tithward into the moist itiland partd oY 
Africa, s^eMi to have de^cMertftfed ftotn their linces- 
tdns ; forgetting their ancient learhikig/ and losih^ 
Ibear beaitty, they have becoAie la f^(s^ scarcely any 
vray distingnii^iibte from the lorigihal na^es. 
Nor does it ^eekn to have fkted otherwise v^idi 
the Portaguese, vvtio, abotat hvo centuries ago, 
settled along this codBt. They also are become 
almost as black as the Negroes ; aYid are said, bf 
some, to be even more barbarbus. 

The inhabitaiftii of America make a 'fifth race, as 
different from all i^he rest iti colbtir, afe they are dte- 
tinct in habitation. The tmtives of America (except 
in the northern extremity, where they resetriWe 
the Laplanders) are of a red or copper coloUf;* 
and although^ itl the blii world, different climated 
produce a variety of complexions and ctistottis, th* 
natives of the new coWHnent seem to resemble each 
other in almost every respect. They are all nearti^ 
of 6ne colour ; all have black tJiicfc straight hair, and 
fhiii black beards ; vVhiiSh^ liowevfer, they take care 
to pldck out by the Irbots. They have, in genertH, 
llAt hbiies, with high thefek-fcones, atld sthall eyes ; 
and these deformiti^ of ntftiire they endeavour to 
increase by art : they flatten the nose, and often 
the whole head of their children, while the bones 
are yet susceptible of every impassion. They 
paint the body and face of various coloars, ahd 
consider the hair upon any part of it, except the 
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bea^i n^ a <jle£oynuty wbic)^ they ^re carefbl to 
er^cate. Tl^ir limbs ^XP ^^Hf ri|]]y 9ligbler jioacUb 
tb9p those of the Eurppfifmf ; iin^ I nn aaamvil 
they are £^r from l^iqg sq strong. All thew 
savages seem to be cowardly ; th^y seUooi Bte 
known to fiice their en^ipies jp (he fields bttJtM 
:^pon them at w ^^\%nt^gp ; f^«4 U^ greatsesft of 
their fears serves to, increase the nigours of thehr 
cruelty. The wants which they often sustain^ mahf 
tbei9 surprisingly patient ii> i^^v^ipj^ ; distress, by 
being grown fantiili^r^ b^coiofies \^, tjerribl^ ; «o^ thftt 
their patienpe U leias (he res^ult of fpjriitude^ than of 
custotn. . They t)^ve al| a serious ftjr^ althpvgh ikf^ 
seldom think ; ,9,^4> however cruel to (hejr ^emi^ 
^re kind ancl jui^t tq e^cfe other. In i^prt, H^ 
customs of V s^vag^ nations \n ^very country are 
almost the same ; a wijd, i||idep^d«nt, m^ preca- 
rious )ife> produces a peculiar tr^iu of vkt^es ^iMl 
yicps: and patjefiQe ^nd I^qspi^^tlAty^ i«4oJkeriqe^U^ 
rap^pHy* (^ojl^nt ftpd sincerity, we found not \fm 
maong the natiyes of Amerif a^ thfin a}! tihe !;»9ir!;)iPr 
^ous us^tions of the globe. 

Tlie «xth ancj }^4 vufiejty pf the fewm»?i sp$c|9» 
Ml that of ihe Europeaus^ and t^f nat^qn^ bpr^eri^g 
on them. Ip t^is cl^sfi we nniy reckpn (he Qepr^ 
gi^psj Circi^si^p^ ^.nd M ipgr^lpaqs:, the inb^bit^Utii 
of Asia Minor^ and the northern parts of Africi^ 
together with a part of those countries w^^cfa lie 
nor^h-west of the Cuspian Siei|. Tbe inhabitants 
of thes^ countries fliffer a goo^ 4e^l from e^tch 
other ; but they generally ugr^e ip the colour pf 
tmr beidie^^ the ^uty of their complexiops> th^ 
Ivpgeness of th^ ir limbs^ ai^d tbf; vigour of thf^jr 

Th^j^e ^rtf) wSich might Jj^y^ 
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had their iirVeniibn among the otHer Aicai6F m 
kind/ have come to perfectioii thcfre. Iii barBtf^ 
rous countries^ the inhabitants go either utlke^, 
or are awk^^^rdly dbthed in ftirt or fealhefs-^^fli 
cbuntries semi-barbardtisi the r'bbes kre IbSs^ 
and flowing; but here (he clbthtng is fessi mi^Kife 
'for show than expedition^ and unites/ as rnuch 
to possible^ the extremes ^of iomament find disr- 
patch.'' . ' '■'• -■^- 

To one or other of these elasses^ we niay refer 
the people of every Country; and as each natroh 
has been less visited by stratiger^^ or has had tesis 
commerce with the rest of mankind^ w;e finid thcflr 
persons^ and their manners^ more strongly -irti- 
pressed with one or other of the charkcters men- 
tioned above; On - the contrary, ' in those pl^^s 
where trade has long flourished, or where eneniles 
have made many incursions, the races are usually 
found blended, and properly fell beneath no ofie 
character. Thus, in the islands ofir the Indian 
Ocean, where a trade has been Carried on for tiihe 
immemorial, the inhabitants appear to be a mixture 
of all the nations upon the earth ; white, olive, 
brown, and black men, are all seen living together 
in the same city, and propagate a mixed breed, that 
can be referred to none of the classes into 
which naturalists have thought proper to divide 
mankind. * 

• Of alt the colours by which mankind is diver- 
sified, it is easy to perceive, that oiirs is not only 
the most beautiful to the eye, but the most advan- 
tageous. The fair complexion seems, if I tnay 
so expresii it, ' M a trani^parenfr covering to the 
'^oiil/'^^idl ibe VtoiWi^ ctf tJie passidns^^ every 



ej^preflsioh of joy or sorrow^ flows, to, the eheeb;; 
ftod^ without hn^uage^ marks the mind, la t\ijf 
slightest change of healths also^ the colour of ttif 
European face is the most exact index, and pfti^ 
peaches us to prevent those disorders that w^.fio 
not as yet perceive: not but ,|hat the , A|fr|c9ii 
blacky and the Asiatic olive (pomplexions^ ftdrpit 
pf . their alterations alsot ; but .these are neither . so 
distinct^ nor so visible^ as with us; and^ in sop^p 
countries^ tlie colour of the visage is never foiind 
to change ; but the face continues' in the sanve 
settled shade^ in shame and in sickness^ in anger 
and despair. 

The colour^ therefore, most natural to map; 
aught to be that which is most becoming ; and. it 
is found, that, in all regions, the children are bom 
fair, or at least red; and that they grow more 
black, or tawny, as they advance in age. 11 should 
seem, consequently, that man is naturally white ; 
since the same causes that darken the complexion 
in in&nts, may have originally operated, in slower 
degrees in blackening whole nations. We could, 
therefore, readily account for the blackness of 
different nations, did we not see .the Americans, 
who live under the line, as well as the natives 
of Negroknd, of a red colour, and but a very 
small shade darker than the natives of the nor- 
thern latitudes in the same continent. For this 
r^on, some have sought for other causes of black* 
ness than the climate ; and have endeavoured to* 
prove that the blacks are a race of people^ br;ed 
from one man, who was marked with accidental 
blackness. This, however, is but mere ungroutided 
eoQJecjture; and, although the Am^ic^ns are 
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not $0 dirk as the Negroea> y^ we -fRMt $tiB 
ffCfntiaue in the ancieiit opinWiny ih^t Une rdeep* 
9^9s of the cQlour pirocfM^ from tl^e ei^cem^e 
k^t of the climate : fbrj if we convpare the 
hevats of Africa with those of Amerii^i we shall 
^nd they bear no propoFtion to each ^er. In 
America^ all that part of the continent w)iich lie9 
imcter the line is cool a(nc( pleasant^ either shaded 
by mountdins^ or refreshed by breezes from the 
sen ; but^ in Africa^ the wide tr$ict of country that 
Ues under the line is very extensiypj and the soil 
Wndy ; the reflection of the sun^ therefore^ fron 
so large a surface of earthy is almost intpleritble ^ 
and it is not to be wondered at^ that thf inhabi- 
tants should bear^ in their looks^ the niark« of the 
inhospitable climate. In America^ the country 
is bat thinly inhabited ; and the more torrid tracts 
lore generally left desert by the inhabitants ; for 
wl^dch reasons they are not so deeply tinged by the 
beanis of the sun. Bat in Africa the whole 
face of the country is fully peopled; and the 
i^tives are obliged to endure their situation^ 
Witliout a power of migration. It is there, con- 
sequently, tliat they are in a manner tied dowa 
to feel alt the severity of the heat ; amd their com- 
plexions take tbe darkest hue they are capable of 
receiving. We need n6t, therefore, hay^ recourse 
to any imaginary propagation, from persons acci- 
dentally black, since the climate is a tiause obvious^ 
and sufficient to produce the effect. 

In fact, if we examine tbe complexion of diSe^ 
rent countries, we shall find thekn darken in pro- 
portion to the heat o£ their clknate; and the 
shades gradually to dec^pen u Uiey approach th^ 



litte. Stae miioQs^ indeed^ m^y : be feui^ not 

io mueh tinged by i\» sun M others^ although 

they lie nwtet th^line, Put this ever proceeda 

from some aectdeotal causes ; either from the 

eountry lying higher, and cflnsequently being 

bolder ; or from the natiYes bathing ofteper, and 

leading a more ''civilized life. In geoieral^ it may 

be asserted, that, as we approach the line, we ftod 

the inhabitants of each omntry grow browner^ 

vntil the colour deepens into perfect blacknass. 

Thus taking our standard from the whitest race 

ef people, and beginning with our own country^ 

which, I believe, bids fairest for the pre-eminence, 

we shall find the French, who are more southern, 

a slight shade deeper thaii we ; g^Bg farther 

down, the Spaniards are browner than the Frwch ; 

the inhabitants of Fez darker Hiaa they ; and the 

natives of Negcoland the darkest of all. In what 

manner the sun produces this effect, and how the 

same luminary which whitens wax and linen, 

should darken the human complexion, is not easy 

to conceive. Sir Thomas Brown first supposed 

that a mucous substance, which had something of 

a vitriolic quality, settled under the reticubi: mem^ 

brane, and grew darker with heat. Others have 

supposed that the blackness lay in the epidermis, 

or scarf skin, which was burnt up like leather; 

But nothing has been sati^ctorily discovered upon 

the subject : it is sufficient that we are assured of 

the fact ; and that we have no doubt of the sun's 

tinging the complexion in proportion to ita 

vidniiy. 

But we an not to suppose that the sun is the 
only tamp 'f£ daikening the tkin ; the w}ad> 
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extreme coldy bard labour^ or coaine and Bpskmg 
Doarishment^ are b& foimd to contribute to iibi9 
effect. We find the pea^ts of every cowatff^ 
who are most exposed to the weather^ a shade 
darker than tbe higher ranks of people. The 
savage inhiMtants of all places are. exposed slW 
inore^ and^ therefore^ contract a still deeper hue ^ 
and this will account for i\^e tawny colour of. tb^ 
North American Indians. Although they live in 
a dimate the same^ ^or even more northerly tbap 
ours^ yet they are found to be of cooiplexioDB 
very different from those of Europe. But it ml^t 
bC' considered that they live continually exposed 
to the sun ; that they use . many methods tp ^kefi 
tiieir skins by art/ painting them .with red pchre, 
and anointing them with (he fill of bears. \ Hffd 
they taken^ for a succession of several geners^qi^ii, 
the same precautions to brighten their colour 4bat 
an European does^ it is very probable that tb^ 
would in time come to Jiave similar complexiomii; 
and^ perhaps^ dispute the prize of beauty. ^ ,j 

The extremity of cold is not less productive Qf 
a tawny complexion than that of heat. The 
natives of the arctic circle^ as was observed^ are 
all brown ; and those that lie most to the north 
are almost entirely black. In this manner both 
extremes are unfavourable to the human form and 
colour, and the same effects are produced under the 
poles that are found at the line. . ./ . 

With regard to the stature of different countries, 

that seems chiefly to result from the nature of tbe 

food, and the quantity of the supply. — Not biiit 

V that jthe « severity of heat or < cold may, . in « son^e 

^^^ffutpre^ ditninish t^ ,^rowtb, and produce .a 
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d^mrftshneii of make. Bot^ in genera);, the ftkifl 
is the great ag^ent in producing this eflfiect; ivhenS 
that 18 supti^ed in large quantities^ and whete fEI 
^futility is wholteome and nutrimehtal^ the inhtf^ 
bitants are generally seen above the oiidinary statiir^^ 
On' th^ contrary^ where it is afforded in a sparitrg; 
quantity^ or very coarse^ and void of nouriiBhtftMt 
in its kind/ the inhabitants degenerate^ and sii^k 
below the ordinary size of mankind. ^ In thts 
respect they resemble other animals, whose bodiesr^ 
by proper feeding, may be greatly augment^. 
An ox, on the fertile plains of India, grows to k 
size four times as large as the diminutive ahimal of 
the "same kind bred in the Alps. The horses brM 
in the plains are larger than thos^ of the mouritarfti. 
fiO it IS Whh mati ; the inhabitants of the valR^ 
<are usuatty found taller than those of the hilf ; tlb^ 
natives of the Highlands of Scotland, for instant, 
M*e short, broiid, aitd hardy ; those of the Lo#- 
fehds are tall and shapely. The inhabitants bf 
Greenland, who live upon dried fish and seals, 
are* less than those of Gambia or Senegal, where 
Nature supplies them with vegetable and animal 
abundance. 

Th^ form of the face seems rather to be theirefllult 
of custom. Nations who have long considered 
some artificial deformity as beautiful, who have 
industriously lessened the feet, or flattened the nose; 
by degrees, begin td receive the impression they 
are taught to assume ; aind nature, in the course of 
ages, shapes itself to the constraint, and assumes 
hereditary ^Mbrmity. We find nothing mOfe 
comn^n in births than fi>r children to inherit 
someffanes eiheh the accidental defiyrmities of HiSir 
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parents. We have many insi^i^c;^ of ftqiiiat|lig^^ilt 
the father^ which he received from fright^ or habk;. 
comnuinicated to the offspring: aii4 I Qiy^elf have 
seen a child distinctly marked with a 9car^ iimilai' 
to one the father had received iq battle, la this 
manner accidental deformities way become nfttaral 
(mes ; and by assiduity may be continued^ an4 e^en 
increased:, through successive generation^. Frooa 
tthis^ therefore, may have arista (he small c^es and 
long ears of the Tartars^ and Chjnese nation^,. 
Frpin hence originally may hjave ^omethe flat nose^ 
qf the blacks^ and the flai bead^ <Mf the Amerioaiii: 
Indians. 

In this sKght survey, tberefort, I think we may 
see that all the variations in the human fi'guise^ a« 
far as tbey differ frpm pwr own, ar^ produced either 
by the rigour of the climate, *he bad^^ity>« 
the i^cantiness of the provisions, ' or by the mm^ 
customs of the country. They are aptqal fnarki 
of the degeneracy in the humian form; and r^ 
may consider the European figure and oolo^r M 
standards to which tp refer ^1 other varieties, ajid 
with which to compare them. In proportion a^ 

the Tartar or American approaches neairer to^ 
JKarppean beauty, we consider the rac^ a^ tesa 
degenerated; in prciportion a9 he differs mor^ 
widely, be haa made greater deviations} from bit 
original form. 

That we have all isprimg from ope commo9 
pftrei^t we are taught, both by reaioo and r^ligioi^ 
to believe ; and w^e have g^d reasm al90 to think 
that the Europeans resemble bitn more than apy of 
Iha rest of his children. However, it ipuat n^ be 
Mttceifed thai the olive-cotourecl Asialie^ m4 efm 
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the ^Uadc Ncgrc^ •daim (his-honour of bar 
tery i^semblfttioe ] and assert that ttkite men 
mart deviatkan fimn origmal fterfeeUon. (M 
tMi opinion- ma; seem, tbey hare XimiteDs, 
celebrated natnn^ist, on their side ; wbo suppi 
man a native of the tropical climates, and on 
Kgourner more to the tiorth. Bat, not to e 
into a controversy npon a matter of very ren 
speculation, I think oae ailment aloni will su 
to prove the contrary, and show that the white i 
is the original source from whence the other ti 
ties have sprung. We have frequently seen w 
children produced from black parents, but i 
never be«h a black olbpring the production of 
whites. From hence we may conclade that wt 
fleflS is the coloor to which mankind ntrtni 
tends ; for, as in =the tulip, the parent stocl 
kioown, by all the artificial varieties breaking 
it ; so in Man, that colour must be orij^nal wi 
ifevet alters, and to which sill the lest are acoi< 
Mly«e6n to change. ' I 'have seen in Tjoador 
different times, two white Negroes, the vssui 
black parents, tiiat served to convince me of 
tmth of this theory. I bad before been taugh 
believe that the whittneas of the Negro skin 
a disease, a kind of milky whiteness, that mi 
be called rather a leprt>us croat than a nat 
complexion. I was taught to suppose that 
naiidkeikas white 'Ne^soesi fobnl ih various p 
of Akin, the whit* men that go by t\t6 nam 
ChacRfas in Uie Bast Indies, and the white A 
rioMs, iwhr die Isthmus of Daricn> in thb V 
Imi^, were 'i^ ao loaDy Aseeaed .persons, 
efw more 'MinrmM tfaan the blackest of 
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s. But, npon examining tiMt NfegM iMildt' 
ut shown in London, I found the ccdourtO' 
actly like that of an European ; the visage 

and ruddyj and the lipB of the proper rednessv' 
iver, there were sufficient, marks to convhice 

its descent. The hair was white and woolly, 
ery unlike any thing I had seen b^ore. The 
f.the eye was yellow, inclining to red ; the 
ivas Bat, exactly resembling that of a Negro ; 
he lips thick, and prominent No doubt, 
fore, remained of the child's having been born 
igro parents ; and the person who showed it 
ttestations to convince tile most incredulous. 

this then we see that the variations of the 

colour is into whiteness, whereas the 
are never found to have a race of Negro 

en. Upon the whole, all those changes 

1 the African, the Asiatic, or the American 
gOi, are but accidental deformities, which 
ider climate, better nourishment, or more 
;ed manners, would, in a course of centuries^ 
wobatly, remove. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Monsters. 

THERTO I have only spoken of those 
ies in the human species, that are common to 

nations : but there are varieties of another 
which are only found in the individual ; and, 

more rarely seen, are, therefore, caUed mon- 
If we examine into the varieties of dis- 
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iOntM^ nature^ there is scarcely a limb of the body^ 
or fi feature in the face^ that has not suffered some 
reprobation^ either from art or nature ; being en- 
larged or diminidiedj lengthened or wrested^ from 
its due proportion. Linnfleus^ after having given 
a catalogue of monsters^ particularly adds^ the fl&t 
iM^ds of Canada^ the long heads of the Chinese, 
and the slender waists of the vromen of Europe^ 
who, by strait lacing, take such pains to des^!^y 
their health, through a mistaken desire to improve 
thmr bei^uty.*' It belongs more to the physician 
than the naturalist to attend to these minute, de? 
formities ; and, indeed, it is a melancholy contein- . 
plation to speculate upon a catalogue of . cala^ 
HMties, inflieted by unpitying nature, or brought 
upon us by our own caprice. Some, however, are 
£ond of such accounts. ; and there have been books 
6Ued with nothing else. To these, therefore, I 
irefer the reader; who may be better pleased witb 
^Qounts of men with two heads, or without ainy 
b^d, (^ children joined in the middle, of J^ones 
turned into flesh, or flesh converted into bpnes, 
than I am.f It is sufficient here to observe, that 



* Lionaei Syst. vol. il p. ^29. Monorehides ul minus feitiles* 
f Vide Phil. Trans. 'passim. Miscellan. Curioss. Joban. Baptist. 
Wenck. Dissertatio Physjca an 9X virilishumani seminis cum bru- 
tal! per nefarium coitum commixtione, aut vicissim ex bruti maris 
cum rauliebri humano seminis commixtione possit varus hpmo 
generari. Vide etiam Johnstoni Thaumatographia Natoralii. 
\ide Adaltierti Disquisitio Pbysica ostenti duorum puerorciB^ 
ipus quorum dente aureo alter cum. capite giganteo Biluae spec^- 
bantur. A man without lungs and stomach ; Journal des S9avans» 
1682, p. 301. Another without any brain; Andreas Carol! 
Memorabih'a, p. 167, An. 1676. Another without any^head^; 
.Giomde di .£om«, awio 1675, p. 26*. Another >rithouKaQj 
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every day's expei*ierrce must have shown us noisemlMe 
instances of this kind, produced by tidture^ or affeC* 
tiitton ; calamities that fio pity can M(wn, mt 
assiduity relieve. 

Passing over, therefore, every other account, 1 
shall only mention the famous instance^ quoted by 
Father Malbranche ; upon ifvhich he founds his 
beautiful theory of monstrous productions. A woman 
of Paris, the wife of a tradesman, went io see a 
criminal broke alive upon the wheel, at the place 
of public execution. She was at that time two 
months advanced in her pregnancy^ and no way sub- 
ject to any disorders to affect the child in her womb. 
She was, however, of a tender habit of body ; and, 
though led by curiosity to this horrid spectacle, 
very easily moved to pity and compassion. She 
felt, therefore, all those strong emotions which so 
terrible a sight must naturally inspire; shuddered 
at every blow the criminal received, and almost 
swooned at his cries. Upon returning from this^ 
scene of blood, she continued for some days pensive, 
arid her imagination still wrought upon the spec* 
tacle she had lately seen. After some time, how- 
ever, she seemed perfectly recovered from her 
fright, and had almost forgotten her former uneasi- 
ness. When the time of her delivery approached^ 
she seemed no ways mindful of her former terrors^ 
nor were her pains in labour more than usual in 
such circumstances. But, what was the amaze* 
ment of her friends and assistants, when the 
child came into the world ! It was found that 

arms ; New Memoirs of Literature, vol. it. p. 446. In short* 
the variety of these accounts is almost infinite : atid, perhaps 
their use is as much circumscrilied as their variety is extensive. 
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ejrfory liidl> in its^ body wap broken KHe those of tbe, 
malefactor^ and just in the same phce. This poor 
i^&ni that had suffered the pains of life^, even 
before its coming intp^ the worlds did not die^ but 
lived in a hospital^ in Paris, for twenty years after, 
a wretched instance of the supposed powers of 
io^^gjnation in the mother, of altering and distort- 
ing the infant in the vvomb. The mannef in, 
vyhich Malbranche reasons upon this feet, is. as 
follows : The Creator has established such a sym- 
piatby between the several parts of na^re, that we , 
are led not only to imitate each other, but also toi. 
partake in the same aifectiens and desires. The 
animal spirits are thus carried to the jrespjectii^ part»^ 
of the body, to perform the tsame actions - which- 
we see others perform, to receive in some measure^ 
their wounds, and take part in their sufferings. Ex* 
perience tells us, that if we look attentively on any 
person severely b^ten, or sorely wounded^ the 
spirits immediately flow into thpse parts of the 
body which Correspond to those we see in pain. 
The more delipate ^the constitution, the more it is 
thus affected ; the spirits making a stronger impres- 
sion on the fibres of a weakly habit (Jmn of a robust 
OBe. Strong vigorous men s?e an e^cution with-: 
out much concern, while women of nicer ..texture 
aje struck with horror and conceri\. This aensi« 
bility in them must, of consequence^tbe confimuni- 
cated to all parts of their body ; ^ndy ap the fibres 
of the child, in the womb> are infx^mparab^y fiper 
than those of the mother, the cou^fii^oi^^t^efnimal 
spirits must, consequently, produce greater, altera* 
tions.. Hence, every stroke given to the criminal^ 
forcibly struck the ivsoLginUtm •f the woman ; 
VOL. n. tf * ^ 
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Bnd by a kind of counter stroke^ the delicate t^ttAH- 
'frame of the child. - ^^^'^ 

Such is the reasoning of an ingenioub man^ 
upon a fact of the veracity of which many since 
have called in question.* They have allowed^ i»- 
deed^ that such a child might have been produced^ 
but have denied the cause of its deformity. How 
could the imagination of the mother, say they, pro- 
duce such dreadful effects upon her child ? She has 
no communication with the infant; she scarcely 
touches it in any part ; quite unaffected with 
ber concerns, it sleeps in security, in a manner 
secluded by a fluid in which it swims, from her that 
bears it. With what a variety of deformities, saiy 
Diey, would all mankind be marked, if all the' vain 
and capricious desires of the mother were thui 
teadily v^itten upon the body of the child? Ye^^ 
notwithstanding this plausible way ef reasoning, 
I cannot avoid giving some credit to the variety of 
instances I have either read, or seen, upon this 
subject. If it be a prejudice, it is as old as the 
days of Aristotle, and to this day as strongly be- 
lieved, by the generality of mankind, as ever, ft 
does not admit of a reason ; and, indeed, I can gHr% 
lione even why the child should, in any respect, 
resemble the &ther, or the mother. The feet we 
generally find to be so. But why it should tak^ 
the particular print of the father^s features in th^ 
womb, is as bard to conceive, as why it sfaimld 
be affected by Uie mother's ilnagination. We aj 
know what a strong effect the imagination has on 
those parts in particular^ without being able ta 



^ Boibii, vol. IT. p. 0« 
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lubtgn « taiwf how this effect ja prodaced ; and why 
the imagination may not produce the same effe^ 
in marking the child that it does in forming it^ I 
see no reason. nPfapse persons whose employment 
it is to rear up pigeons of different colours^ can 
breed them^ as their expression is^ to a feather. In 
fact, by properly pairing tbem> they can give what 
colour they will to any feathier, in any part of the 
body. Were we to reason upon this fact, what 
could we say ? Might it hot be asserted, that the 
tgg, being distinct from -the body of the female, 
cannot be influenced by it ? Might it not be plausi- 
bly said, that there is no similitude between any 
part of the egg and any particular feather, which 
we expect to propagate ? and yet, for all this, the 
fact is known to be true, and what no speculation 
can invalidate. In the same manner, a thousand 
various instances assure us that the child, in the 
womb, is sometimes marked by the strong affec- 
tions of the mother: how this is performed we 
know not ; we only see the effect, without any 
connexion between it and the cause. The best 
physicians have allowed it ; and have been satisfied 
to submit to the experience of a number of ages ; 
but many disbelieve it, because they expect a reason 
for every effect. This, however, is very hard to 
be given, while it is very easy to appear wise by 
pretending incredulity. 

Among the number of xnonstctrs, dwarfe and 
giants are usually r9ckone4 ; though not, perhaps, 
with the strictest propriety, since ihey are no way 
different from the rest of mankind, except in stature. 
It is a dispute, however, about words ; and, there- 
fore, scarcely woUh contentUhg about. But there 

H 2 
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is a 4ispute> of a more curious nature, on this sub* 
ject; namely, whether there are races of people 
thus very diminutive, or vastly large ; or whether 
they be merely accidental varieties, that now and 
then are jbcoq in the country, in a few persons, 
whose bodies f^me external cause has contribiUed 
to lessen or enlarge. 

With regard to men of diminutive stature, all 
antiquity has been unanimous in asserting their 
national existence. Homer was the first who has 
given us an account of the pigmy nation, contend- 
ing with the eranes; and what poetical licence 
might be supposed to exaggerate, Athenaras has 
attempted seriously to confirm by historical asser- 
tion.* If we attend to these, we must believe that^ 
in the internal parts of Africa, there are whole 
nations of pigmy beings, not more than a foot ixx 
stature, who continually wage an unequal war with 
the birds and beasts that inhabit the plains in 
which they reside. Some of the ancients, how- 
ever, and Straba in particular, have supposed all 
these accounts to be febulous; and have been 
more inclined to think this supposed nation of 
pigmies nothing more than a species of apes, well 
Known to be numerous in that part of the world. 
With this opinion the moderns have all con^ 
curred; and that diminjajtive race, which was 
described as human, has been long degraded into a 
class of animals that resemble us but very imper- 
fectly. 

. The existence^ therefore, of a pigmy race of 
mankind being founded in error, or in fable, we 
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ean expect to find men of diminutive stature only 
by accident^ among men of the ordinaiy size. Of 
these accidental dwarfs^ every country^ and almost 
every village^ can produce numerous instances. 
There was a time^ v^hen these unfavoured childreii 
of Nature were the peculiar favourites of the great ; 
and no prince^ or nobleman^ thought himself cond- 
pletely attended^ unless he had a dwarf among 
the number of bis domestics. These poor little 
men were kept to be laughed at^ or to raise the 
barbarous pleasure of their masters^ by their con- 
trasted inferiority. Even in England^ as late as 
the times of king James the Firsts the court wag at 
one time furnished with a dwarf^ a giant^ and a 
jester r these the king often took a pleasure in 
opposing to each other^ and often fomented quarreh 
among them^ in order to be a concealed spectator 
of their animosity. It was a particular entertain** 
ment of the courti^s at that time^ to see little 
Jeffery^ for so the dwarf was called^ ride round the 
Itsts^ expecting his antagonist; and discovering, 
in his actions^ all the marks of contemptible reson 
luftioh. 

It was in the same spirit^ that Peter of Russia^ 
in the year^ 1710^ celelnrated a marriage of dwarfs^ 
This monarchy though raised by bis native genius 
&r above a barbarian^ was^ nevertheless^ still many 
degrees removed from actual refinement* His 
pleasures^ therefore^ were of the vulgar kind ; and 
this yvM among the number. Upoira certain day^ 
which he had ordered to be prodaioied Mveral 
months before, be invited the whole body, of hit 
courtiers^ and ril the fiweign , ambaifladors^ to hA 
present at the mwnag^ of a pig«iy man ftnd 
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^omian.,. The preparations for this wedding were^ 
t^oi pr^ly^very grand/ but executed in a style of 
barbarous ridicule. He ordered^ that all the dwarf 
mep and women^ within two hundred miles^ should 
repair to the capital ; and also insisted, that they 
should be present at the ceremony. For this pur* 
pose he supplied them with proper vehicles ; but 
so contrived it, that one horse was seen carrying 
in a dozen of them into the city at once, while 
the mob followed shouting and laughing from 
behind. Some of them were at first unwilling to 
obey an order, which they knew was calculated 
to turn them into ridicule, and did not come ; but 
he soon obliged them to obey ; and, as a punish* 
ment, enjoined, that they should wait upon the rest 
at dinner. The whole company of dwarfis amounted 
to seventy,, besides the bride and bridegroom, who 
were richly adorned, and in the extremity of the 
fashion. For this little company in miniature, every 
thing was suitably provided ; a low table, small 
plates, little glasses, and, in short, every thinj^ 
.was so fitted, as if all things had been dwindled to 
their own standard. It was his great pleasure to 
see their gravity and their pride; the contention 
of the women for places, atad the men for supe-^ 
riority/ This point he attempted to adjust, by 
ordering, that the most diminutive should take the 
lead ; but this bred disputes, for none would then 
consent to sit foremost. All this, Jiowever, being 
at last settled, dancing fi^llow^d the dinner, and 
the ball was opened with a minuet by the bride* 
^oom, who measured exaetfy^ three feet two inches 
high. In the end, matters were so contrived, 
that this little company, who met together io 



I^S^^^Vi^^^^ ,«<* unwilliBg to be jplcMed, beinn; 
;l!it lasf fafmiijctrized to laughter, joined in (he diver- 
;^ffio,n> und became, as the journalist has it,* ex- 
Itreniely sprightly and entertaining. 

.But whatever may be the entertainment such 
guests Plight afford, when united, I iiever found a 
dwaif capable of affording any when alone. I 
have sometimes conversed with some of those that 
'were exhibited at our feirs about town^ and have 
.ever found their intellects as contracted as their 
persons. They, in general^ seemed to me to have 
iaeulties ytty much resembling those of children, 
Jand their desires of the same kind ; being 
diverted with the same sports^ and best pleased 
with such companions! Of all those I have seeta, 
which may amount \,o five or six^ the little man, 
whose name was Coan^ that died lately at ChelseiEi, 
was the most intelligent and sprightly. I have 
heard him and the giant^ who sung at the theatres, 
sustain a very ridiculous duet^ to which they were 
taught to give great spirit. But this mirth, and 
seeming sagacity^ were but assumed. He had, Vy 
long habit, been taught to look cheerful upon the 
approach of company ; and his conversation was 
but the mere etiquette of a person that had been 
UjSed to receive visitors. When driven out of his 
walk, nothing could be more stupid or ignorant, 
nothing more dejected or forlorn. But^ we have 
a complete history of a dwarf, very accurately re- 
lated by M. Daubenton, in his part of the 
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toiM Nrturelle ; which I wiH hex^ take teat^ t» 

trandate# , . : . . 

The dkinirf^ whose name waji Baby, was well 
known^ having spent the gr^est part of his life 
at Lunenville, in the palaoe of Stanisfcius, the 
4itular king of Poland. He was born in the village 
of Plaisne^ in France, in the year 1 741 . His father 
and mother were peasants, both of good constttn- 
tionsj and inured to a life of husbandry and labour. 
Baby, when born, weighed but a pound and a 
quarter. We are not informed of the dimensions 
i>f his body at that time; but we may conjecture 
they were very small, as he was presented on a 
plate to be baptized, and for a long time lay in a 
slipper. His mouth, although proportioned to the 
rest of his body, was not, at that time^ large 
enough to take in the nipple ; and he was, there- 
fore^ obliged to be. suckled by a she-goat that was 
in tiie house ; and that served as a nurse, attending 
to his cries with a kind of maternal fondness. He 
began to articulate some words when ^eighteen 
months old ; Jtnd at two years be was able to walk 
alone. He was then fitted with shoes that were 
about an inch and a half Jong. He was attacked 
. with several acute disorders ; but^ the small-pox 
was the only one which left any marks behind it. 
Until he was six years old, he eat no other food 
;but pulse, potatoes, and bacon. His father and 
* mother were, from their, poverty, incapable of 
-'Hffording. him any. better nourishment ; and his 
education was little better than his food^ being 
bred up among the rustics of the place. At six 
years old he was about fifteen inches high; and 
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his v^holk body weighed but thirtd^n pounds. 
Notwithstanding this/ he was well proportioned^ 
and tiondsome ; his health was good^ bat bis ander- 
standing scarcely passed the bounds of instinct. 
It was at that time tluit the king of Poland^ having 
heard of such a curiosity^ had him conveyed to 
LunenviHe, gave him the name of Baby^ and kept 
him in his palace. 

Baby, having thus quitted the hard condition of 
a peasai^j to enjoy all the comforts and the con* 
veniences of life^ seemed to receive no alteration 
from bis new way of living, either in mind or 
fierson ; he preserved the goodness of his consti^ 
tntion till about the age of sixteen^ but his body 
seemed to increase very slowly during the whole 
time ; and his stupidity was such^ that all instructions 
were lost in improving his understanding. He could 
never be brought to have any sense of religion^ 
' Bor even to show the least signs of a reasoning 
fiiculty. They attempted to teach him dancing 
and nuisic, but in vain ; he never could make any 
thing of music ; and as for dancing, although he 
beat time tolerably exact, yet he could never 
remember the figore, but while his dancing^masler 
stood by to direct his motions. Notwithstandfng, 
a mind thus destitute of understanding was not 
without its passions ; anger and jealousy harassed 
jt at times ; not was he without desires of another 
nature. 

At the age of s&iteen. Baby was twenty-nine 
inches tall; at this he rested; bAt having thus 
arrived at his aeme, the alterations of puberty, or 
Tather^ perhaps^ of old age, eame fest i)pon him. 
From being very beautiful^ the pdor little credture 
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naw^ h0cani#*:,iqi}^ deformed ; his s^e^^ftb quite 
j^rsool^'bipi; IMis i jbacH-hone began to beud; hi$ 
lifcad hiHig /0rwftir4>- (hifi k^grew ;iTeak; one ^ 
|ii& shoulders titril^i yotwry : and his nose grew 
disproportipnably large. Wi$b his strength^ hil 
natural spirits • a||80 ftQjrsook him ; and^ by the time 
he was twenty^ he was grown feeble^ decrepid^ and 
marked with the strongest impressions of old age^ 
It had been before remarked by some^ that he 
would die of old age before he arrived at thirty q 
and, in fact^ by the time he was twenty-two^ he 
^uU scarcely walk a hundred paces, beiiYg woni 
with the maltiplicity of his yearf^, and bent under 
the burden of protracted life. In this year he 
died; a cold attended with b, slight fever, threw 
him into a kind of lethargy, which l^sd a few 
immientary intervals; but he cpuld scarcely bf 
brought to speak. However, it is asserted, tbitt 
in the five last years of his life, he showed a clearejr 
Undentanding, than in his times of best health : 
but at length he died, after enduring great agonieif* 
jfn the twenty-second year of his age. 

Opposite to this accidental diminution of the 
human race, is that of its extraordinary roag^ 
nitude. Concerning the reality of a nation of 
Giants, there have been many disputes among the 
liearned. Some have affirmed the probability of 
auch a race; and others, as warmly have denied 
the possibility of their existence. But it is not 
firom any speculative reasonings, upon a subject of 
this kind, that information is to be obtained : it 
is not from the disputes of the scholar, but the 
labours of the enterprising, that we are to be 
instructed in this inquiry. Indeed, nothing can be 
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irnore aliurd than what mme feiiMd m#^ \jm^ 
aifvanced upon this subject. It is Tei^ tinlikely, 
says Grevr^ that there shooM ^tber be dwaria or 
giants ; or if siicb^ they eaniiot be fitted for thensnal 
enjoyment of life and reason. Had man been bora 
a dwarf, he could not have been a reascmable crea« 
ture ; for to that end he must have a jolt head^ 
and then he would not liaVe body and blood 
enough to supply his brain with spirits : or if he 
had a small head^ proportionable to his body^ there 
Would not be brain enough for conducting life. 
But it is still worse with giants ; and there eouU 
jnever have been a nation of such^ for there would 
not be food enough, found in any country to sustam 
them ; oi" If there were beasts sufficient for this 
purpose^ there would not be grass enough. f<Nr 
their maintenance. But what is still more^ add 
others^ giants could never be able to support the 
weight of their own bodies ; since a man of ten 
feet high must be eight times as heavy as one of 
the ordinary stature; whereas, he has but twice 
the size of muscles to support such a burden ;• and^ 
consequently, would be overloaded with the weight 
of his own body. Such are the theories upon thia 
subject ; and they require no other answer, bat 
that experieiice proves them botih to be fidse: 
dwarfs are found capable of life and reason ; and 
^ants aire seen to carry their own bodies. We 
have several accounts frofn mariners, that a nation 
of giants actually exists; and mere speculation 
should never induce us to ddubt their veracity. 

Ferdinand Magellan was the first who discovered 
this race of people alotig the coast towards the 
extremity of South America. Magellan was a Port 
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tagaese^ of noUe extractiort^ who Iiaving long* 
behaved with great bravery^ under Albuquerque^ tbe 
ocHiqueror of India^ he was treated with neglect by 
the courts upon his return. Applying, therefore^ 
to the king of Spain, he was entrusted with the 
command of five ships, to subdue the Molucca 
islands : upon one of which he was slain. It was 
in his voyage thither, that he happened to winter 
in St. Julian's Bay, an American harbour, forty* 
nine degrees south of the line^ In this desolate 
region^ where nothing was seen but ol^cts of 
twror, where tieither trees nor verdure drest the 
face of the country, they remained for some monthfir 
without seeing any human creature. They had 
judged the country to be utterly uninhabitable ; 
when one day lliey saw approaching, as if he had 
been dropt iVom the clouds, a man of enormous 
dtature, dancing and singing, and putting dust upon 
his^ head, as they supposed, in tc^en of peace. 
TRiis overture for friendship was, by Magellan's 
command^ quickly answered by the rest of hi^ 
men ,% «nd the giant approaching, testified every 
mmiE of artonishment and surprise. He was so 
tall, that the Spaniards only reached his waist; 
bis faoe was broad, his colour brown, and painted 
over with a variety of tints ; each cheek had th^ 
resemblance of a heart drawn upon it; his hair 
was approaching to whiteness ; he was clothed in 
skills^ and armed with a bow. Being treated with 
kindiil^ds, and dismissed with some tiifling presents, 
he soon returned, with many more of the same 
Mature; two of whom the mariners decoyed on \ 

•hfpboaffd: nothing could be more gentle tihmii 
they wae in th^ beginning ; they considered the 
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fetters that were preparing for them^ %» ornaaienta, 
and played with ihem, like children with Uietr 
toys ; but when th^ found for what purpose they 
were intendedj they instantly exerted their amas&iiig^ 
strength^ and broke them in pieces with a very 
easy effort. This account, with a variety of other 
circumstances^ has been confirmed by succeeding 
travellers: Herrera, Sebald Wertj Oliver Vpn 
Noort^ and James le Maire^ all correspond in 
affirming the fact^ although they differ in inany 
particulars of their respective descriptions. The 
last voyager we have had^ that has seen this enormous 
race^ is Byron . I have talked with the person who 
first gave the relation of that voyage^ and who wa« 
the carpenter of the Commojlore's ship. By him 
I was assured^ in the most solemn manner^ oi i\m 
truth of his relation ; and this acoQutit has sin^e 
been confirmed by one or two publications ; in all 
which the particulars are pretty nearly the same.^^ 
One of the circumstances which most puzzled m^ 
to reconcile to probability^ was that of the horseSj 
on which they are described as riding down to tb0 
shore. We know the American horse to be oi. 
European br^d; and> in some measure/ to be 
degenerated from the original Z was at a loss^ 
therefi>re^ to account how a horse of not more thaa 
fourteen hands high^ was capable of carrying a man 
of nine feet ; Wy in other words, an animal almofst as 
large as itself. But the wonder will cease^ when we 
consider, that so spnall a beast as an ass will carry 
a man of ordifiary size toleraUy well; and the pro- 

* Ltter>vaytgftBliave aot ^oafkmed tUi acooim^ in S(mm 
particulank 
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pwtkm between this and the former instaitce^ 
u nearly exact. We can no longer, therefore^ 
rtfiise ear assent to the existence of this gi^ntie 
liace of mankind:' In what manner they are pr^ 
pagl^ted, or under what regulations they . live, 
is a subject that remains for future in vestigatjom 
It should appear^ however, that they are a 
wtndering nation^ changing their abode with 
the course of the sun, and shifting their situa- 
tion, for the convenience ci food, climate, ot 
pasture. 

This race of giants are described as possessed 
of great strength ; and, no doubt, > they must be 
very different from those accidental -giants that 
are to be seen in different parts of Europe. Stature, 
with these, seems rather their infirmity than their 
pride; and adds to their burthen, without in« 
creasing their strength. Of those I have seen, 
the generality were ill-formed and unhealthful ; 
weak in their persons, or incapable of exerting 
what strength they were possessed of. The same 
defects of understanding that attended those of 
suppressed stature, were found in those who were 
thus overgrown : they were heavy, phlegmatic, 
stupid>' and inclined to sadness. Their numbers, 
however, are but few; and it is thus kindly 
Ordered by Providence, that as th^ middle state 
is the best fitted for happiness, so the middle 
nnks of mankind are produced in the greatest 
variety^ 

"^ However^ mankind seems naturally to have a 
respect for men of extraordinary stature; and it 
has been a supposition of long standing, that our 
ancestors were much taller^ as well as much more 
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beautiful than we. Tbki h« beetle indeed^ . m 
theme of poetical declamation from tl^ beg^ning^ ; 
and man«'was scarcely formed^ when be begsft to 
deplore an imaginary ^ecay. Nothing i9 more 
natural than this progress of the tnind^ in looldng 
up to antiquity With reterential wonder. Having 
been accustomed to compare the wisdom of^ our 
ibthers with our own in early imbecility^ the 
ittipression of their superiority remains when 
they no longer extiit^ and when we ceases to be 
inferior. Thus the men of every age cornidn 
the past as Wiser than the present ; and the 
reverence seems to accumulate as our imaginations 
ascend* For this reason^ we allow remote 
antiquity many advantages^ without disputing their 
title : the inhabitants of uncivilized countries Tepre^ 
sent them as taller and stronger ; and the people 
of a more polished nation^ as more healthy and 
more wise. Nevertheless^ these attributes seem 
to^be only the prejudices of ingenuous minds ^^ 
a kind of gratitude which we hope in turn^ 
to receive from posterity. The ordinary stature 
ef men^ Mr. Derham observes; is in all pro^ 
babilfty the same now as at the beginning*: 
The <ridest measure we have of the human figure^ 
is in the monument of Cheops^ in the first 
pyramid of Egypt. This must have subsisted 
many hundred years before the times of Homer/ 
who is the first that deplores the decay. This* 
monument^ however^ scarcely exceeds the measure^ 
ai our ordinary coffins : the cavity is no mdre 
than six feet long^ two feet wide^ and deep iii> 
about the same proportion. Several mummieS/ 
alto> of a fvery early age, are found to be only:^ 
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tbe ordinary stature; and show that for these' 
thre« thoufsand years at leasts roeti have not 
suffered the least dioiintttioii. We hctye many 
corroborating proofs of this, in the ancient pieces 
of armour which are dug up in different parts of 
Europe. The brass helmet dug up at Medauro^ 
fits o»e of our men^ and yet is allowed to have 
been left there at the overthrow of AsdrubaL 
Some of our finest antique statues^ which we learn 
from Pliny^ and others^ to be exactly as big as 
the life^ still continue to this day, remaining 
Vdo^uments of the superior exceUenee of their 
workmen^ indeed^ but. not of the superiority of their 
stature* We may conclude^ therefore, that men 
have been in all ages pretty much of the same 
size they are at present; and that the only dif- 
ference must have been accidental^ or perhaps 
national. 

Ash to the superior beauty (^ our ancestor, it 
is not easy to make the comparison : b^iuty iMsems 
a very uncertain charm; and frequently is. less in 
t)iQ (4>ject than in the eye of the beholder. Were 
a. modern lady's face formed exactly like the 
Yenus of Medicis^ or the sleeping vestal^ she would 
i^carc^ be considered beautiful^ except by the 
lovers of antiquity, whom, of all her admirers, 
perhaps, she would be least desirous of pleasing' 
It is true, that we have some disorders among us 
thilt disfigure the features, and from which the 
Wcients were exempt ; hut it is equally true^ that^ 
^e want some which were common among them, 
^nd which were equally deforming. As for t^eir. 
intellectual powers, these also were probably the 
iame as ours: we excel them in the sciences^ 
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ivhich may be considered as a history of accuihu^ 
lated experience ; and they excel us in the poetic 
arts, as they had the first ri&iDg of all the striking 
images of Nature. 



CHAP. VIIL 
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Of Mummies y Wax-works, t^c. 

^^ jMLaN* is not content with the usual term of 
life, biit he is willing to lengthen out his existencA 
foy art ; and although he cannot prevent death,- he 
tries to obviate his* dissolution. It is natural 
to attempt to preserve even the most trifling 
relics of what has long given us pleasure ; nor 
does the mind . separate from the body without 
a wish, that even the wretched heap of dust it 
leaves behind, may yet be remembered. The 
embalming, practised in various nations, probably 
had its rise in this fond desire : an urn. filled with 
ashes, among the Romans, served as a pledge of 
continuing affection ; and even the grassy graves 
in our own church-yards are raised above the 
surface, with the desire that the body below ishould 
not be wholly forgotten. The soul, ardent after 
eternity for itself, is willing to procure, even for 
the body, a prolonged duration/* 

But of all nations, the Egyptians carried this 
art to the highest perfection : as it was a principle 
of their religion, to suppose the soul continued 

* This chapter I have, in a great measure, translated from IVf . 
paubenton. Whatever Is added from others, is marked with 
inverted commas. * 

VOL. II. I 
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only coe^I with the dan^tioii gS the bo4yj t)i«y 
Iried every arl to extend the life of Xh^ we, by 
prerenting the dissolution of the oth^r. In thw 
practice they were exercised from th9 Hf^rlimt 
ages; and the mummies they have embalmed in 
this manner^ continue in great numbers to the 
present day. We are told, in Genesis^ that Joseph 
seeing his father expire^ gave orders to his 
phjTsicians to embalm the body^ which they exe- 
cuted in the compass of forty days^ the usual 
time of embalming. Herodotus^ tlso^ the most 
•ncient of the prophani^ historiaos^ givQ9 us a 
copious detail of this art> as it was practiied in bii 
time among thq Egyptiniis. There are eertaiii 
Bien among them> says he^ who practise eiahalming 
as a trade; which they perform with all expe* 
dition possible. In the first pkee^ they draw mit 
the brain through this nostrih^ with irons adapted 
to this puipose ; and in proportioa as they evacuate 
it in Ais manner^ t&ey fiH up the oavky with 
tromatics ; they next cut open the beUy^ near the 
lides^ with a sharpened stone^ and tiike out the 
entrails^ which they deaiise^ and wash in palm* 
oil: having performed thia operation^ they roll 
them in aromatic powder^ fill them with myrrh^ 
cassia^ and other perfumes^ except incense; and 
wplace them^ sewing up the body again. After 
these precautions^ they salt the body with nitre^ 
and keep it in the salting-place for seventy days, 
it not being permitted to preserve it so any longer. 
When the seventy days are accomplished^ and the 
body washed once more^ they swathe it in bands 
made of linen, which have been dipt in a gum 
tibe Egyptians use instead of salt. Wh^ the 
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fmnda have takeo back the body^ they make a 
hoUavr trpugb^ scMi^ething like the shape of a 
man^ in which they place the body; and this 
Ih^y inclose in a box preserving the whole as ft 
most precious reUc^ placed against the wall. 
Such are the ceremonies used with regard to the 
rich ; . as for those who are contented with a 
humbler preparation^ they treat them as foUows : 
they fill a syringe with an odoriferous liquor 
extracted from the cedar tree^ and^ without 
making any incision^ inject it up the -body of the 
deceased, and then keep it in nitre^ as long as 19 
the former case. When the time is expired^ they 
evacuate the body of the cedar liquor which ha^ 
been injected ; and such is the effect of this ope>- 
rat^n^ that the liquor dissolves the intestines^ aii4 
firings thorns away: the nitre also serves to e^t 
away the flesh ; and lea^ves only the skin and the 
b<mes remaining. This done, the body is returned 
to the friends, and the embalmer takes no farther 
trouble about it. The third method of embalming 
tho^e of the meanest condition, is merely bj^ 
purging and cleansing the intestines by frequent 
injections, and preserving the body for a similar 
term in nitre, at the end of which it is restored to 
the rdations. 

Diodorus Siculus, also, makes mention of the 
manner in which these embalmings are performed. 
According to him, there were, several officers 
appointed for this purpose : the &rst of them, who 
W^s called the scribe, marked those parts of tb^ 
body, OB the left side, which were to be opened ; 
the cutter made the incision ; and one of those 
that were to salt it, drew out s^ the l^web^ 

I 2 
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except the heart and the kidnies ; another washed 
theiii in palm-wine^ and odoriferous liquors; 
afterwards, they anointed, for above thirty days, 
with cedar, gum, myrrh, cinnamon, and other 
perfumes. These aromatics preserved the body 
entire for a long lime, and gave it a very agreeable 
6dour. It was not in the least disfigured by 
this preparation ; after which it was returned to 
the relations, who kept it in a coffin, placed upright 
against a wall. 

Most of the modern writers who have treated 
on thi» subject, have merely repeated what has 
been said by Herodotus ; and if they add any 
thing of their own, it is but merely from conjec- 
ture. Dumont observes, that it is very probable, 
that aloes, bitumen, and cinnamon, make a' prin- 
cipal part of the composition which is used on 
this occasion ; he adds, that after embalming, the 
body is put into a coffin, made of the sycamore- 
tree, which is almost incorruptible. - Mr. Grew 
remarks, that in an Egyptian mummy, in the pos- 
session of the Royal Society, the preparation was 
so penetrating, as to enter into the yery substance 
of the bones, and rendered them so black, that 
they seemed to have been burnt. Prom this he 
is induced to believe, that the Egyptians had a 
custom of embalming their dead, by boiling them 
in a kind of liquid preparation, until all the aqueous 
parts of the body were exhaled away ; and until 
the oily or gummy matter had penetrated through- 
out. He proposes, in consequence of this, a method 
of macerating, and afterwards of boiling the dead 
body in oil of walnut. 

I am, for my own part, of opinion, that there 
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were several ways of preserving dead bodies from 
putrefaction ; and that this would be no difficult 
matter^ since different nations have all succeeded 
in the attempt. We have an example of this kind 
among the Guanches^ the ancient inhabitants of 
the island of Teneriff. Those who survived th« 
general destruction of this people^ by the Spaniards^ 
when they Conquered this island^ informed Ihem, 
that the art of embalming was still preserved 
there; and that there was a tribe of priests 
among them^ possessed of the secret^ which 
they kept concealed as a sacred mystery. As 
the greatest part of the nation was destroyed^ - 
the Spaniards could not arrive at a complete 
knowledge of this art ; they only found out a few 
of the particulars. Having taken out the bowels^ 
they washed the body several times in a lee^ made 
of the dried bark of the pine-tree, warmed, during 
the summer, by the sun, or by a stove in the 
winter. They afterwards anointed it with butter^ 
or the fat of bears, which they had previously 
boiled with odoriferous herbs, such as sage and 
lavender. . After this unction, they suffered the 
body to dry ; and then repeated the operation, as 
often as it was necessary, until the whole substance 
was impregnated with the preparation. — When 
it was become very light, it was then a certain 
riign that* it was fit, and properly prepared. 
They then rolled it up in the dried skins of goats ; 
which, when they had a mind to save expense, 
they suffered to remain with the hair still growing 
upon them. Purchas assures us, that he has seen 
mummies of this kind in London : and mentions 
&e name of a gentleman who hadse^u several of 
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them in the idland of TetierifiT, which, were 6iip& 
posred to hav6 been tvro thousand years old; but 
without any certain proofs of such great anti- 
quity. This people, who probaWy came first 
frotti the coasts of 'Africa, might have learned this 
l^rt from the Egyptians, as there was a traffii^ 
carried on from thence into the most internal parts 
of Africa. 

Father Acosta, and Garcilafiso de la Vega, mak6 
lio doubt but that the Peruvians understood th^ 
lirt of preserving their dead for a very lohg i^pace 
of time. They assert their having seen the bodies 
of several Ineas, that were perfectly preserved. 
They still preserved their hair, and their eye-brows j 
but they had eyes, made of gold, put in thA 
places of those taken out. They were clothed in 
their usual habits, and seated in the manner of 
the Indians, their arms placed on their breasts. 
Garcitasso touched one of their fingers, and found 
it apparently as hard as wood ; and the whole body 
was. not heavy enough to overbiirthen a weak 
mail, who should attempt to carry it away. Acosta 
presumes, that these bodies were embalmed with 
a bitumen, of which the Indians knew the pro- 
perties. Garcilasso, however, is of a different 
Opinion, as he stiw nothing bituminous about 
thenr; but he confesses that he did not examine 
them very particularly; and he regrets his not 
baving enquired into the methods used for that 
]^urpose. He adds, that, being a Peruvian, his 
countrymen would not have scrupled to inform 
him of the secret, if they really had it still among^ 
them. 
£fafcifasila> thus being "ignorant oi tho secret^ 
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makes use 6f some inductidns td thtow light updtt 
the sabject. He ftsserts^ that the air to M dry 
tad so cold at Cusco^ th&t flesh dries there like 
woodj without corniptitig ; atid bfe ii of opiniotl, 
that they dried the body in snow, before they 
applied the bitumen. He adds^ thM in the time< 
of the Inqas, they usually dried the flesh Which wai 
designed for the army ; and that when they had 
lost their humidity^ they might be kept Without sttlt^ 
or any other preparation. 

It is said, that at Spitsbergen, which lies within 
the Arctic circle, and, conneqtaently, in the coldest 
dimate, bodies never corrupt, 6or suffer any 
apparent alteration, even though buried for thirty . 
years. Nothing corrupts or putrifled in that 
dimate ; the wood which has been employed in 
buiMing those houses where the train-oil is sepa« 
rated^ appears as fresh as the day they were first 
cut. 

If excessiye cold, therefore, be thus capable of 
preserving bodies from corruption, it is not lesi 
certain, that a great degree of dryness, produced 
by heai, produces the same eflSect. It is well 
kiaown, that the men and animals that are buried 
in the sands of Arabia, quickly dry up, and 
continue in preservation for several ages, as if 
tbey bad been actually embalmed. It has often 
happened, that whole caravans have perished in 
crossing those deierts, either by tiie burnifig ti^inds 
that infest them^ or by the sands which are raised 
by the tempest, and overwhelm every creature in 
eertain ruin. The bodies of thOBt persons are 
preserved entire ; and they are often found in this 
con^ion by some aeeidenUl passenger. Many 
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authors^ both ancient and modern^ make mention 
of such mummies as these ; and Shaw says^ that he 
has been assured that numbei!^ of men^ as well 
as other animals^ have be^n thus preserved^ for 
times immemorial in the burning sands of Saibab^ 
which is a place^ . he supposes^ * situate between 
Rasem and Egypt. 

. The corruption of dead bodies^ being entirely 
caused by the fermentation of the humours^ what« 
ever is capable of hindering or retarding this 
fermentation^ will contribute to their preservation. 
Both heat: and cold^ though so contrary in them- 
eelves^ produce similar effects in this particular^ 
by drying up the humours. The cold in condensing 
and thickening them^ . and the heat in evaporating 
them before they have time to act upon the solids. 
But . it is necessary that these extremes should 
Jbe constant; for if they succeed each other so 
as that cold shall follow heat^ or dryness humidity^ 
it must then, necessarily happen^ that corruption 
roust ensue, . However^ in temperate climates^ 
(here are natural causes capable of pireserving 
dead bodies ; among which we may reckon the 
quality of the earth in which they are Jburied. 
If the earth be drying and astringent^ it will 
imbibe the humidity of the body ; and it may pro- 
bably be for this reason that the bodies buried in 
the monastery of the Cordeliers^ at. Thoulouse^ 
do not putrefy^ but dry in such a manner^ that 
they inay be lifted up by one arm. 

The gums^ resins^ and bitumens^ with which 
dead, bodies are embalmed^ keep off the impres- 
sions, which they would else receive from the 
^Iterfttion of the temperature of the air ; and still 
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more^ if a body thu» ^prepared be placed in a dry 
or barniog sand^ the most powerful means will be 
united for its preservatibn. We are not to be sur« 
prised^ therefore^ at what we are told by Chardin^ of 
the country of Chorosan^ in Persia. The bodies 
which have been previously embalmed^ and buried 
in the sands of that country^ as he assures us^ are 
found to petrify^ or^ in other words^ to become 
extremely hard^ and are preserved for several ages. 
It is asserted that some of them have continued 
for a thousand years. . 

The Egyptians^ as has been mentioned above^ 
swathed the body with linen bands^ and enclosed 
it in a coffin; however^ it is probable that^ with 
-fill these . precautions^ they would not have con- 
tinued till now^ if the tombs^ or pits^ in which they 
were placed^ had not been dug in a dry chalky 
fioil^ which was . not susceptible of humidity ; and 
which was, besides, covered over with a dry sand 
of several feet thickness. 

The sepulchres of the ancient Egyptians subsist 
to this day. Most travellers who have* been in 
.Egypt, have described those of ancient mummies, 
and have seen the mummies interred there. These 
catacpmbs are within two le^ues of the ruins of 
this city, nine leagues from Grand Cairo, and 
about two miles from the village of Zaccara. They 
extend from thence to the pyramids of Pharaoh, 
which are about eight miles distant. These sepul- 
chres lie in a field, covered with a fine running sand, 
of a yellowish colour. . The country is dry and 
hilly ; the entrance of the tomb is choaked up with 
sand ; there are many open, but several more that 
are still concealed. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
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boQrin; village have no other commerce^ or method 
of subsisting^ but by ieeking out mummies^ and 
seUtng them to such strangers as happen to be at 
Grand Cairo. ^^ This commerce, some years ago^ 
was not only a v^ common, but a very gainful 
one. A complete mummy was ofteh sold for 
twenty pounds : but it must not be supposed that 
it vras bought at such a high price from a mere 
passion for antiquity ; there were much mm'e 
powerfiil motives for this traffic* Mummy, at that 
time, made a considerable article in medicine ; and 
a thousand imaginary virtues were ascribed to it, 
for the cure of most disorders, particularly of the 
paralytic kind. There was no shop, therefore> 
without mummy in it ; and no physician thought 
he had properly treated his patient> without adding 
this to his prescription. Induced by the general 
fepute, in which this supposed drug was at that 
time, several Jew9> both of Italy and France, found 
out the art of imitating mummy so exactly, that 
they, for a long time^ deceived all Europe. This 
they did by drying dead bodies in ovens^ aftetr 
having prepared • them with myrrh, aloes, and 
bitumen. Still, however, the request for mummies 
continued, and a variety of cures were daily ascribed 
to them. At length, Parsus wrote a treatise oh 
their total inefficacy in physic ; and showed 
their abuse in loading the stomach, to the exclu- 
sion of more efficacious medicines. From that 
lime; their reputation began to decline ; the Jews 
discontinued their counterfeits, and the trade re> 
turned entire to the Egyptians, when it was no 
longer of value. The industry of sed^iag after 
mummies. is now totally relaxed^ their price merely 
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arbitrary, and jlnt what the curiottt ave wiUhig to 

In seeking for nmmmiefi, they first dear away 
the sand, which they may do for wcekar together^ 
without finding what is wanted. Upon coming 
to a little square bpening, of about eighteea feet 
in depth, they descend into it, by holes f3r the 
feet, placed at proper intervals ; and there are sure 
of finding what they seek for. These caves, Of 
wells, as they call them, are hollowed oat of a 
white free-stone, which is found in afl this country 
a few feet below the covering of sand. Wbeii 
one gets to the bottom of these, which are some- 
times forty feet below the surface, there are ieverril 
square openings, on each side^ into pasiageis of ten 
or fifteen feet wide, and thete lead to chambers of 
fifteen or twenty feet square. These are all hewil 
out of the rock ; and in each of the catacombs are 
to be found several of these apartntents> commu-* 
fiicating with each other. Th^ e^ttend a great 
way under ground, so as to be under the city 6f 
Memphis, and in a manner to undermine its 
environs. 

In some of the chambers^ the walls are adorned 
with figures and hieroglyphics ; in others, tbe mum* 
inies are found in tombs, round the apartment hol« 
lowed' out in the rock. These tombs are upright, 
end cut into the shape of a man, with his arms 
stretched out. There are others Ifound, and these 
in the greatest number, in wooden coffins, or in 
eloths covered with bitumen. These coffins, or 
wrappers, are covered alt over with a variety of 
ornaments. There are some of them painted, and 
adorned with figures, sudi As that of death, and 
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the leaden seak^ on which several characters. are 
engraven. Some of these coffins are carved. into 
the human shape; but the head alone is distin- 
^ishable ; the rest of the body is all of a piece^ 
and terminated by a pedestal^ while there are some 
with their arms banging down ; and it is by these 
marks that the bodies of persons of rank are dis- 
tinguished from those of the meaner order. These 
are generally found lying on the floor^ without 
any profusion of ornaments ; and in some chambers 
the mummies are found indiscriipinately piled upon 
each other^ and buried in the sand. 

Many mummies are found lying on their backs ; 
ibeir heads turned to the norths and their hands 
placed on the belly. The bands of linen, with 
which these were swathed, are found to be more 
than a thousand yards long ; and, of consequence, 
the number of circumvolutions they make about 
the body must have been amazing. These were 
performed by beginning. at the head, and ending 
at the feet ; but they contrived it so as to avoid 
covering the face. However^ when the face is 
entirely uncovered, it moulders into dust immediately 
upon the admission of th,e air.. When, therefore^ 
it is preserved entire, a slight covering of cloth is 
so disposedPover it, that -the shape of the ey«, the 
nose, and the mouth, are seen under it. Some 
mummies have been found with a long beard, and 
bair that reached down to the mid-leg, nails of a 
surprising length, and some gilt, or at least painted 
of a gold colour. Some are found with bands upon 
the breast, covered with hieroglyphics, . in goldj 
silver, or in green ; and some with tutekry idols^ 
and other figures of jasper^ within their body. ^ A 
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piece of gold^ ako> has often been found Border 
their tongues^ of about two pistoles value; and^ 
for this reason, the Arabians spoil all the mummies 
they meet with, in order to get at the gold. 

But, although art, or accident, has thus been 
found to preserve dead bodies entire, it must by no 
means be supposed that it is capable of preserving 
the exact form and lineaments of the deceased 
person. Those bodies which are found dried away 
in the deserts, or in some particular church-yards, 
are totally deformed, and scarcely any lineaments 
remain of their external structure. Nor are the 
mummies preserved by embalming, in a better con- 
dition. The flesh is dried away, hardened, and 
bidden under a variety of bandages ; the bowels,' as 
we have seien, are totally removed ; and from hence, 
in the most perfect of them, we see only a shapes 
less mass of skin discoloured; and even the fean 
tures scarcely distinguishable. The [art is, there-* 
fore, an effort rather of preserving the .substance 
than th^ likeness of the deceased ; and has, con^ 
sequently^ not been brought to its highest pitch, of 
perfection. It appears from a mummy, not long 
stnc^ dug up in France, that the art of embalming 
was more completely understood in the western 
world than even in Egypt. This muihny, which 
was dug up at Auvergne, was an amazing instance 
of their skill, and is one of the most curious reliques 
in th^ aft of preservation. As some peasants, in 
that part of the world, where digging in a field near 
Rion, witliin about twenty-six paces of the high- 
way, between that and the river Artiers,- they dis- 
covered a tomb, about a foot and a half beneath 
the surface. It was composed only of two stones ; 
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mie of wiikh fivmed the bo^y of tife sepukfinp^ 
gftd the other the coven Tbi^ tooib was of free^ 
•tone ; seven feet and a half long^ three feet and a 
half broad^ and about three feet high. It wa^ of 
Tilde wicHrkmanship ; the cover bad been polished, 
bnt was without Agure or inscription : within tbia 
tomb waa placed a kadm Mffin, four feet seven 
UM^Ms long, fourteen inches broads and iSfteen 
bigh. it was not ouade in the form of a coiSn, 
but oblong, like a box, equally broad at both endsj 
and covered with a lid that fitted on like a snalB^ 
box, without a hinge. This cover had two bolet 
in k, each of about two inches long, and very 
narrow, filled with a substance resembling butter ; 
bnt for wbat purpose intended, remaini unknown^ 
Wimn this cefiin was a mnmniy, in tbe highest 
aii4 most perfect preservation. The internal stdea 
of the coffin were filled with an aromatic substance^ 
miiigled with cky. Round the mummy waa 
vrrapped a coarse dotfa, in form of a oapkin> under 
tiiia were two shbrts, m sbroads, of the moat exquisito 
textuM ; bneath these a bandage, which covered 
all parta of the body, like an infant in swaddling 
dothea ; atill^ aader 'tbis general bandage there 
was anotfier, wbicb vrant particulariy round the 
cxtreniiic^ tbe hands^ and the legs. The bead 
was covered witb two caps; tbe feet and hands 
ware without any particular bandages ; and tbe 
vrfacde body aras covered with aa aroiaatic sub* 
stance, an inch thick. When these were removed* 
and the fao^ exposed naked (o view, nothing could 
ba moce astonishing tbaa the preservation of the 
whole, and the exacst reeembbuiee it bore to a body 
tbat had been dmd a da| «r tara befofs. ^ It ap- 
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|i0tred well pr^p<irtian«d^ except that the head 
lyas mtber h^vge^ and the feet small. The skin had 
aH the pliancy and coIqiif of a body lately dead ; 
the ¥i8afe> bewever^ was df a brownish hue. The 
belly yielded to the touch ; all the joints were 
flexible^ except those of the legs and feet ; the 
fingers stretched forth of themselves when bent 
inwards. The nails still continued entire ; and aH 
th^ marks of tiie joints^ both in the fingers^ the palms 
of the bandt; and the soles of the feet^ remained per* 
l^tly visible. The boBes of the arms and legs were 
sell and pliant ; bat> on the contrary^ those of the 
dmll'Preserved their rigidity ; the hair^ which only 
ce^vered the back of the bead> wma of a chesnut colour^ 
aod about two inches long. The pericramum at 
top was separated fran the skiill^ by an incisioi}^ 
in order' to opeiv it for the introducing jproper aro« 
malics io the place of the brain^ whare ttmy were 
fo^nd mixed with day. The teeth, the tongue^ 
and the etos^ were all preserved is perfect fermJ 
The iniestif^ were not taken out of the body^ but 
veiQaiiied pliant and entidre^ as in a fresh rabjeet ; 
a«d the bf ea^t was made to rise a:nd fell Hke a pait 
of bellows ; the embalming preparatkHi bad a rerf 
atrong and pilagent smell, which the bodv preserved 
f<Mr more tbao a month after it was Exposed toF 
the aur. This odour was perceived*wherever the 
mummy was laid; although it remained there but 
a very short time, it waa even pretended that the 
peasai^s of ^ nexghbouring villages were incom- 
moded by it. If one tendied either die mummy, 
or any part of Uie piepamtion, the hands smelted 
of It for several boors after, although washed witk 
water^ spirit «{ vrtne, or vinegar. This mummy. 
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having remained exposed for sonve months to tte 
cariosity of the public^ began to suffer some mutila- 
tions. A part of the skin of the forehead was 
cut off; the teeth were drawn out^ atid some 
attempts were made to pull away the* tongue. It 
was^ therefore^ put into a glass case^ and shoVtly 
after transmitted to the King of France's cabinet^ 
at Paris. 

There are many reasons to believe this to be the 
body of a person of the highest distinction ; how- 
ever^ no marks remain to assure us either of the 
quality of the person^ or the time of his decease. 
There only are to be seen some irregular figures on 
the coffin ; one of which represents a kind of dtanr. 
There were also some singular characters upon the 
bandages^ which were totally defaced by those 
who had torn them away. However, it should 
seem that it had remained for several ages in this 
state, since the first years immediately succeeding 
the interment, are usually those in which the body 
is most liable to decay. It appears also to be a much 
more perfect method of embalming than th^t of the 
Egyptians ; as in this the flesh continues with its 
elasticity and colour, the bowels remain entire, and 
the joints have almost the pliancy which they had 
when the person was alive- Upon the whole, it is 
probable that a much less tedious preparation 
than Chat used by the Egyptians would have suf- 
ficed to keep the body from putrefaction ; and 
that an iiyection of petreoleum inwardly, and a. 
l^yer of asphaltum without, would have sufficed to 
have made a mummy; and it is remarkable that 
Auvergue, where this was found, affords these two 
•ubstances in sufficient plenty. This art, therefore. 
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ikiighf be brought to greater perfection than it has 
arrived at hitherto, were ihe art worth pi^serving. 
But mankind have long since grown wiser in this 
respect; and think it unnecessary to keep by them 
a deformed carcase, which, instead of aiding their 
magnificence^ must only serve to mortify their 
pride. 



CHAP. IX. 
Of Animals. 

XjEAVING man, we now descend to the lower 
ranks of animated nature^ and prepare to examine 
the life, manners, and characters of * these our 
humble partners in the creation. But, in such a 
wonderful variety as is diffused around us; where 
shall we begin ? The number of beings endued 
with life as well as we, seems, at first view, infinite. 
Not only the forest, the waters^ the air, teem 
with animals of various kinds; but almost every 
vegetable, every leaf, has millions of minute 
inhabitants, each of which fill up the circle of 
its allotted life, and some are found objects of 
the greatest curiosity. In this seeming exube- 
rance of animals, it is natural for ignorance to lie 
down in hopeless uncertainty, and to declare what 
requires . labour to particularize to be utterly in« 
scrutable. It is otherwise, however, with the 
active and searching mind; no way intimidated 
with the immense variety, it begins the task of 
numbering, grouping, and classing all the various 
kinds that fall within it» * notice ; *finds every day 

VOL. II. K 
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B^W relations between Ibe several parts of t^ 
creation^ acquires the art of consklering several ai 
a time under one point of view; and^ at If^st^ 
begins to find that the variety is neither, so greal 
nor so inscrutable as was at first imagined. Ai 
in a clear nighty the number of the stars Gi^eois 
infinite; yet^ if we sedulously attend to each, in 
its place^ and regularly class them^ they will soon 
be found to diminish^ and come within a very 
scanty computation. 

Method is one of the principal helps in natural 
history « and without it very little progress can 
be made in this science. It is by that alone we 
qan hope to dissipate the glare^ if I may so express 
^ ^hich arises from a npiultiplicity of obJ[e.cts a| 
once preisienting themselves to the view. It is 
^lethod that fixes the attention to one pointy and 
li^ds it^ by slow and certain degrees^ to leave no 
pai^t oi nature unobserved. 

All naturalists^ therefore, have been very careful 
ip, ^doj^ing some method of classing or grouping 
mjjfi several parts of nature ; and some have written 
bopfcs of natural history with no other view, 
The^i? methodical divisions some have treated 
^i3\ (;qa%^mpt,* not considering that books, in 
genera^L are written with opposite views: some 
tfi be read, and some only to be occasionally con? 
ffj^ted. The methodists, in natural history, seem 
(9, be content with the latter adyantftge, and have 
fi^crifice4 to order alone, all the delights of the 
W^\y[c^?^ ^I the, arts of heightening, awakenini;, 
i(i( e99^inuing curiosjity, ]^ut they certait^ly ^ve 
■ * ■ • < • 

*. M* Buffon in his lotroductioD, &c 
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the fi^me use in science that a dictionary has in 
langvagfe ; but with this difference^ that in a die- 
tfonary we proceed from the name to the defini* 
tion ; in a system of natural history, we proceed 
from the definition to find out the thing. Without 
tlie aid of system, nature must still have lain 
undistinguished like furniture in a lumber-room ; 
eveiy thing we wishr for is there, indeed, but we 
kilow not where to find it. If, for instance, in a 
morning excursion, I find a plant, or an insect^ 
the name of which I desire to learn ; or, perhaps, 
am carious to know whether already known ; in 
this inquiry I can expect information only from 
tme of these systems, whfch, being couched in A 
Hiethodical form, quickly directs me to what I 
seek ibr. Thus we will suppose that our inquirer 
has met with a spider, and that he has never seen 
such an insect before. He is taught by the writet 
of a system* to examine whether it has wings; 
and he finds that it b^s none. He, therefore, is 
to look for it among the wingless insects, or the 
Aptera, as Linneeus caHs them ; he then is to see 
whether the head and breast make one part of t\\6 
body, or are disunited : he finds they make one : 
he is then to reckon the number of feet and eyes ; 
and he finds that it has eight of each. The 
insect,* therefore, must be either a scorpion or a 
spider; hut he lastly examines its feelers, which 
he fincb clatated, or clubbed; and, by all these 
mairkd, he art last discovers it to be a spider. Of 
spiderd there are many sorts ; and, by reading the 
descriptibB o¥ each, the inquirer will learn the 

* Linnseus. 
K 2 
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name of that which he desires to know. Wi^ 
the name of the insect he is also directed to those 
authors that have given any account of it^ and 
the page where that account is to be foand ; by 
(his means he may know at once what has been 
said of that animal by others^ and what there is of 
novelty in the result of his own researches. 

Hence it will appear how useful those systems 
in natural history are to the inquirer ; . but, having 
given them all their merits it would be wrong not 
to observe, that they have in general been very 
much abused. Their authors, in general, seem to 
think that they are improvers of natural history^ 
when in reality they are but guides ; they seem to 
boast that they are adding to our knowle^e, 
while they are only arranging it. These authors, 
also, seem to think that . the reading of ^ their 
works and systems is the best method, to attain a 
knowledge of nature. But, setting aside the im« 
possibility of getting through whole volumes of a 
dry, long catalogue, the multiplicity of whose 
contents is too great for even the strongas^t 
memory ; such works rather tell us the names than 
the history of the creature we desire to inquire 
after. In these dreary pages, every insect, or 
plant, that has a name, makes as distinguished a 
figure as the most wonderful, or the most usefuL 
The true end of studying nature is to make a just 
selection, to find those parts of it that most conduce 
to our pleasure or convenience, and to leave the 
rest in neglect. But these, systems, employing 
the same degree of attention upon all, give us no 
>opportunities of knowing which most deserves 
attention; aDd he who has made his knowledge 
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ftom such systems only, has his memory crowded ^ 
with a number of trifling, or minute particulars, 
which it should be his business and his labour 
to forget. These books, as was said before, 
are useful to be consulted, but they are very unne- 
cessai^ to be read ; no inquirer into nature should 
be without one of them; and without any doubt 
Xiinneeus deserves the preference. 
. One feult more, in almost all these systematic 
writers, and that which leads me to the subject 
\of the present chapter, is, that seeing the necessity 
of methodical distribution in some parts of nature, 
they have introduced it into all. Finding the 
utility of arranging plants, birds, or insects, they 
have arranged quadrupeds also with the same 
assiduity ; and although the number of these is so 
iew'TBLS not to exceed two hundred,* they have 
darkened the subject with distinctions and divi*^ 
sions, which only serve to puzzle and perplex. 
AH method is only useful in giving perspicuity, 
where the subject is either dark or copious : but 
with regard to quadrupeds, the number is but 
few ; many of them we are well acquainted with' 
by habit ; and the rest may very readily be known 
without any method. In treating of such, there-^ 
fore, it ' would be useless to confound the reader 
with a multiplicity of divisions; as quadrupeds' 
are conspicuous enough to obtain the second rank 
in nature, it becomes us to be acquainted with, 
at least, the names of them all. However, as 
there are naturalists who have gained a naihe from 

* In Dr. Shaw's General Zoology* the number of quadrupeds^ 
not including the betaceous and seal tribesi amount to five hui^i* 
dred and twelve) besides their varieties. 
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the excellence of their methods^ in dasiiiig jQieie 
animals^ some readers may depire ta have a^ know- 
ledge of what has heen ]aborious]y inv^nt^ f«r 
their instruction. I will just take ' leaye^ tfceipe- 
fore^ to mention the most applauded methods of 
classing animals^ as adopted by Ray^ Klein^ and 
Linnaeus; fqr it often happens^ that the terfmi?hk& 
have been long used in a scienc;^ tliQugh frivolcma, 
liecome^ by prescription^ a part of the scieni^ itMlf. 
Ray^ after Aristotle, divides all fmimols int0 
tvro kinds; those which have Mood, and &6m 

# 

which are bloodies^. In the kat class lie plac^iBs 
all the insect tribes < The forg^er he divi^tis ioio 
such as breathe through the lungs^ and such as 
breathe through gills : these last cwiprebend 
ihe fishes. In those which breathe through Uie 
lungs^ some have the heart composed of twd 
ventricles^ and some hare it of one. Of the hA 
are all animals of the cetaceous kind^ alf-ovipa^ 
rotts quadrupeds^ and serpents. Of thOise that 
^ave :two ventricles^ some are ovijpi^rowj' whkb 
9re the birds; and soeoe viviparous/ \i!faieh Hm 
quadrupeds. The <]piadrupeds he divider into pneb 
^ have a hoof, an4 such as ai;ef c]a^r$|ioled. 
Those with the hoof^ he divides iqto sij^ as hftvter 
it undivided, swhi as, h^ve it cloven, aitjd sitch n$ 
l^ve the hoot divided ipta iiwre p«irt^ as the rh»#* 
qoc^os, aftd .hippO^^tomopi. Animilft "wHh tke^ 
clpven fewfc* he divides into ^wk Wt chew tiw.cudi 
m the esm and the :sfeei5p; aiH}. such. As m^ hot; 
r»mi«»n^ n* Ihft hog. He #vid4^& thase wiml* 
that chew the cud, into four kinds : the first have 
hpllow horns^ which they never shed^ as the cow; 
the second is of a less specieSj, audi ia of the sheep^ 
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Isitid ; the diird in of the goat kind ; and the last^ 
itbiiih have solid horns^ and shed them. annually^ 
are of the deer kind. Coming to the claw-footed 
aiiihials^ he findd some with lar^ daivs^ resem*- 
Uing the fin^rs of the human hahd ; and thesib 
he makes Uie ape kind. Of the others^ some hate 
' the foot divided in two^ and have a claw to each 
liii/iisfain j these ate the camel kind. The elephant 
nakte a kind by itself^ as its claws are covered 
«ver by a skin. The rest of the numerous tribfc 
<lf claw-footed animals^ he divides into two kinds ; 
the anatogous^ or such as resemble each othiir^ 
Mid the anomaloiis^ which differ front the resit. 
The analogous claw-footed animals^ are of tw6 
Idnds ; they have more than two cutting teeth ik 
each jaw^ such as the lion and the dog^ which 
are carnivorous; or Uiey have but two cutting 
i/MAi in each jaw^ and these are chiefly fed upom 
Y^g^tables. The carnivorous kinds are divided 
4nkif the great and the little. The great carnivo- 
wam animals are divided into such as have a short 
«notit^ as the cat and the lion ; and siich m have 
it Idng and pointed^ as the dog and the ^olf. 
The liCtte daw-footed carfaivorous animab^ dMTeib 
l^om tile greats in having a proportidnably dnaallei* 
hUaHj and a slender body^ that fit« th^nt fbir 
<^eepitig into holes^ in pursuit of tbefr pr^y/ lllce 
Ihrorms ; and they ar4 Uierefore called the veirte^ 
kttd. 

W€$ s^, from this sketch of ^vifiSdtf and siibi- 
divis«»n, bdw a Mbjeetj extremely defightful arid 
fiAv^ng iA itselfy Mav be ^darken^d, and rende^eft 
disgasfciAg; Bdt, iftfMltetaA^^^ Ray cfeemS t6 
be ctaef ef the tHoii simple diritribMoiis ; aa^ m 
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method is stilly and not wkhoot reason^ adoptoi 
by many. Such as have heen at Che trouble itft 
learn thicf method, wijl certainly * find it useful; 
nor wopld we be. thought^ in the leasts . to . take 
from its merits ; all we contend for is^ that: the 
same information may be obtained by a pleasanter^ 
and an easier method. 

It was the great success of .Ray's method that 
soon after .produced such a variety of attempts in 
the same manner ; but almost all less simple/^and 
more obscure. Mr. Klein !s method is briefly as 
follows : he makes the power of changing* place^ 

' the characteristic. mark of animals in general; and 
he takes their distinctions from their aptitude^and 

. fitness for such a change. . Some change place by 
means of feet^ or some similar contrivance; others 
have wings and feet : . some can change place only 
in water, and have only fins: spme go upon earthy 
without any feet at all ; some .change place, by 
moving their shell; and some move only at. a 
certain time of the year. Of such, however, as do 
not move at all, he takes no notice. The quiftdropeds 
that move chiefly by means of four feet upon 

, land, he divides into two orders. . The fii:st are 
the hoofed kindj and .the second the clavir kind. 
Each of these orders is divided into four families. 
The. first family of the hoofed kind arte the 
single; hoofed, such , as the hprse, : ass, .^q. The 
second family are such as have the hoof xjQven 
into two parts, such as the cow, &c. The third 
fi^mily have . the hoof divided into three i.pjBtrts; 
and^Jn this family is found only, the rhinoceros. 
The fourth fa^mily have the hoof divided into five 
parts ; and in this is only . to be found the ele* 
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^piitot. With respect to the clawed kind^ the first 
ikfn}\y comprehends those that have . but two 
€km9 on each'^ foot^ as .the camel; the second 
family have three claws ; the third, four ; and the 
fourth, five. This method of taking the distinc- 
tions of aniraaU from the organs of motion/ is 
ingenious ; but it is, at the same time, incomplete : 
and, besides: the divisions into which it must 
j^cessarily &11, is inadequate ; since, for instance^ 
in his : family with two claws, there is but one 
animal; whereas, in his family with .five claws, 
there are above a hundred. 

. Brtsson, who. has ; laboured this subject w^ 
gneat accuracy, divides animated nature into liine 
classes : namely, quadrupeds ; . cetaceous animals, 
or those of. the whale kind ; birds ; reptiles, or 
those of the • serpent kind ; cartilaginous fishes ; 
spliious fishes; shelled animals; insects ;> and 
worms. He divides the quadrupeds into eighteen 
or4?rs; and takes . their : distinctions from the 
number and form of their teeth. 
. 1 JBut of all those whose systems have been adopted 
and admired, Linnffius is the foremost ; as, with a 
jstudied^hreyity, his system comprehends the greatest 
variety in the smallest space. 
. Accoi^ing.to him, the first distinction of animals 
is : to be taken from their internal structure. 
JScpne have the heart with two ventricles, and 
hot red blood; namely, quadrupeds and birds. 
The qu^drapeds are viviparous, and the birds 
Qviparous. 

. Some have the heart with but one ventricle^ 
und cold red blood ; namely^ amphibia and . fishes. 
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Tbe etiipfctbit arefurBished WiA lung* ;. the.fialite, 
with ^Us. 

Some liave the heaUt with otie rentmde, aiUl 
cold white Beram ; < natiiely^ liisects and worm^ t 
the insects have feelers ; and the wormr^ holders. 
. The distinotiens of qinldrapeds^ or mninlals with 
paps> as he caHs them^ are taken from their teetli. 
He divides them into seven orders : to whicft he 
gives names that are not easy of trandatioiit 
FrknAtefc^ or principles, with four cutting teeth ki 
each J jaw; Bruta> ot brute»^ with no e«tttng 
teeth; Ferse^ or wild beasts^ ivith geneitdljr sit 
diittin(^ teeih in eaoh jalv ; GSires, or dormice^ 
with two enUifig teeth^ both above and bdlew } 
Pecora, or cc^tle^ with many catting teeth abdve^^ 
and none below ; BelluaE»> or beasts, * with the fdre 
teeth blant ; Cete, or ^diose of the Whale hifi^ 
Ivdth cartihginoas teeih. I have bnt jast sh^lthei 
OQt. tliis eystem, a^ being, in its Ofi^n mut^ftf, 
the dkisest abridgment. It w^M take vciknliiiM 
to dilate it to its {proper leiigth. The fiafii^ af 
fb^ Aiffereni aninmhi, and their classes, alone 
makes two thick oetavo vid»mes ; sind yet liMhifig 
is givoi bat tbe si^htest desotlptioit of eaete 
I have omitted all crittcisifviy mhOs wpoii tlkt 
aceaimcy of the prieedtn^ . syttettis ; ik^ has 
best! drtne, both by Btlffbii atid EMttabenionV n«t 
Inriidi less troth tbiin huinoar; fot they l^ad^ «c^ 
mech good sense not t6 see the ansuF<Hty tfJF 
abaltiplyiiig the < tef mi of eeience td lio mA^; 
and disappointing our curiosity rather iHfilW ^n 
dtalctgae ^ ndlo^e'i^ variatietf than et ^iMM^ of 
nataM. » ■ ^ •' • » ; -» ' ■' '"^ 
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Instaadi therefore^ of taxing the memory nhi. 

tb$,zing the patieppe wjth si^eh a variety of divisioni 

Mid mbdtviBiOnSi I will take leave to class the pM- 

diictibDs of nature in the moat obvious^ though not 

tQ the most accurate manner. In natural histury^ 

<i| 1^1 9ther s^tiencea^ there is the least danger of 

phscurxty. In morals^ or in metaphysics, eveiy 

definition knust be pi^ecise^ because those scieiices 

•re built upon definitions ; bat it is otherwise iA 

, those ilub)ects wheiie the exhibition df the dbjvct 

itself is always capable of correctmg the enw* 

Thus it may oftto happen that iq a kx BjkteiA of 

natural history, a creature may be nbrfscd iimdng 

^uadra|ieds that bekmg* Bfore pnoporiy txa ihe 

fish cfa* :the ibsed okaies. Bal that ca^ pvodao# 

vary Ht^ confiision, and ev^^ reader cab thus 

make a system the most ajg^reeofafe to hill qwn Jmi^ 

gination. It wfll be df ' no manner of donsapienc^ 

whether we call a birdor an.Msect a qmidrujped^ 

if we Sfre : caiiiful in marking all its distinctiofia f 

the uncertainty iti reasonings or thiiikiiBgy thai 

tiiescr ap^roxiroatiotis oS thediffercM kinds of ahi^ 

nads^ pvodacey is but very^ sinally And happelts biMl 

very raveiy; Whereas the kbohr that nstisraKstsf 

Mim haea at Id.keep the kinds asunder^ lus h^en 

exodteii^e. Tim, Jn^ g^acnly has ^gi«tn fahthi ter 

tkat:wfk9ly^ of syaltfms. which we hdire ji»it men^ 

tkmedi/' eeMdi' ef winch seeals to be almostas goocf 

aa tbfr ftracediiig/ ^ ' 

Takii^^ therefdte, this tetttiMk/ ^ Md wiint 
mietbod Mly where k cmtrfbttted t^ Mrndfittheai ft- 
pmsptcuityy m sh^ divi!^ KtiijfKfated naiuft^ <^ 
four classes ; namely^ quadrupeds^ birds^ fishes^ 
and insects* All thes«.4e4P» Uk l^eneral pretty well 
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ftistingaished from each other by nature ; yet there 
are several instances in which we can scarcely tell 
whether it is a bird or a quadruped that we are 
about to examine ; whether it is a fish or an insect 
that offers to our curiosity. Nature is varied by 
imperceptible gradations^ so that no line can be 
drawn between any two classes of its productions^ 
and no definition made to comprehend them alL 
However/ the distinctions between these classes 
are sufficiently marked^ and their encroachments 
upon, each other are so rare^ that it will be sufficient 
particularly to apprize the reader when they happen 
to be blended. 

There are many quadrupeds that we aie well 
acquainted with; and of Uiose we do not know 
we shall form the most clear and distinct conceptions^ 
by being told wherein they differ^ and whereia 
they resemble those with which we are fiimiUar.. 
£!ach class of quadrupeds may be ranged under 
«ome jone of the dojnestic kinds^ that may serve 
for the model by which we are to form some kind 
of idea of the rest. Thus we nmy say that a ti^er 
is of the cat kind^ a wdf of the dog kind^ becavtee 
there are some, rude resemblances between each ; 
and a person who has never seen. the wild animals 
will have some incomplete knowledge of' their 
figure from the tame ones. On the contrary^ I 
I will not^ as some systematic writers have done^*. 
xsay that the bat is of the human kind^ or a hog o£ 
the horse kind^ merely because there is some resem- 
blance in their teeth^ or their paps. For^ although 
tl)ig may be striking eBougb^ jet a person who haa 
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never seen a bat or a hog'^ will never form any just 
conception of either^ by being* told of this minute 
aknilitttde. In shorty the metliod in classing qua- 
drupeds should be taken from their most striking 
resemblances ; and where these do not offer, we 
shall not force the similitude^ but leave the animal 
to be described as a solitary species. The number 
of quadrupeds is so few that^ indeed without 
any method whatever, there is no great danger i)i 
confusion. 

All quadrupeds^ the number of which, according 
to Buffon, amounts to but two hundred^ may be 
classed in the following manner. 

Firsts those of the Horse kind. This cldsa 
eontains the Horse^ the Ass, and the Zebra. Of 
these^ none have horns ; and their hoof is of one 
solid piece. 

The second class are those of the Cow kind; 
comprehending the Urus^ the Buffalo^ the Bison, 
and the Bonassas. These have cloven hoofs, and 
€hew thecud. 

The tl^rd dass is that of the Sheep kind ; with 
doven hoofs^ and chewing the cud like the former. 
In this is comprehended the Sheep^ the Goat, the 
Lama^ the Vigognie^ the Grazella, the Guinea-deer, 
and all of a similar form. 

' The fourth class is that of the Deer kind; with 
cloven hoofs^ and with solid horns^ that are shed 
every year. This class contains the Elk^ the Rein-^ 
deer^ the Stag, the Buck, the Roe-buck, and the 



' The fifth class; comprehendfii all those of the .Hog 
kind, the Peccfury; and the Babyrpuessa. 
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The sixth class is th&t numerous one of the Cat 
kfttd. This compreheAds the Cat^ the Lion^ (be 
Rinther^ the Leopard^ the Ja^uar^ the Cougar^ (htf 
Jagttarette^ the Lynic^ the Ounce^ and the Cat^-^ 
nsfuntain. These are all carnivorotts/and furnished 
ifith crooked daiurs^ which they can sheath and 
UMbeMfa at pleasure. 

The seventh class is that of the Dog kind^ car^ 
ttWorous^ and furnished with claws like the fbrme^, 
but which they cannot sheath. This class coai« 
prebtndi the Dog, the Wolf, the Vox, the Jiickal]^ 
the isatis^ the Hyena^ the Civet^ the Gibet^ and 
the' Genet. 

^e eighth class w that of the Weasel kind, 
with a long small body, with five toes, or clisws, <^ 
each foot ; the first of them separated from thd 
rest like a thumb. This comprehends the Weasel> 
tberMartki, the Pole-cat, the Ferret, the Mangoust, 
the Vansire, the Ermine, with all the variettes of the 
Americaii Monfettes. 

The ninth class is that of the Rabbit kind> mfSti 
twin large cutting teeth in each jaw; This com- 
prebends the Rabbit, the Hare, tiie Oairiea*pig; 
M the varioua q[>ecies of the Squirrel, the Dor^ 
moua^ tlie Marmotte, the Rat, the M4)us#, Agou(i> 
the Paca, the Aperea, and the Tapeti. ^ 

The tenth class is that ^t the Hedge*hog kind, 
mlh daw feet, and covered with prickles, coinrpre-^ 
bending the Hedg«f*hog and the Porcuphie^ th^ 
CkMiando^ and ^ Urson. 

The eleventh class is that of the Tortoise ktiifd^ 
CDV^rtd with a shell, or scales. This c^mprfebends 
the Tortoise^ Ae Pangolin, att# th^ Phata^. 
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Tl)e tijirelfth IB of the ()tter> or tmpiiibious kuid^ 
conipr^h^Ddiag th# QUejis tW Beayer^ the Demlait^ 
the Morse^ an4 the Seal. 

The thirteenth class is ttot of the Ape and 
Monkey \finis, with hands^ and feet rasembKn^ 
l)andfi^ 

The fourteenth claas is that of winged quadni«« 
peds^ or the Bat kind^ containing the Bat^ tii« 
Flying Squirrel^ and some other Tarieties* 
. Th^ animals which seem to approach no otha? 
tjindj, Qither in natui^^ or in fornix but to make 
each a distinct species in it^elfi ajre the following 3 
the Elephant^ the Rhinoceros^ the Hippopotamo^^ 
the Cam^^teopard^ the Camel, the Bear^ the Badger^ 
the Tapir, the GabraL the Coa^i> the Antbear^ 
t^ TatoUj and lastly the Sloth. 

All other qiiadrupeds^ whose names are not set 
4owqii . wil) be found among some of the aboY&» 
i|ieptioiied Qla39es^ and referred to that which ikef 
most resemble. When, therefore, we are at a lost 
tQ'know the name of any particular animal, bj 
examining wbieh of the known kin& it most 
r^semMes, either in ^pe^ or in hoofis, or claws ; 
mi4 then, ex^aqiining the particular description, we 
shall be able to discover not only its name, hot its 
history. I have abready said that all methods of 
thifli l^ind are merely arbitmry, and that nature 
iqakes po exact di^nction between her productions. 
I^ is l)ard, for instance, to tell whether we ought 
to refer the Civet to the dog ox the oat kind ; but, 
if we kqfiM^ the ejiact history of die civet, it is no 
gfeat matter to which kind we shall judge it to 
^ai! the greatest resembktnee. It is enough thai 
% dwtribiUian of this l^md excites in us some rude 
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ouUiDes of the make^ or some marked similitndei 
in the nature of these animals ; but^ to know them 
with any precision, no system^ or even description 
will serve, since the animal itself, or a good print of 
it^ must be seen, and its history be read at leng^h^ 
before it can be said to be known. To pretend to 
iay that we have an idea of a quadruped, because 
we can tell the number, or the make of its teeth, or 
its paps, is as absurd as if we should pretend to dis- 
tinguish men by the buttons of their clothes. In- 
deed it often happens that the quadruped itself 
can be but seldom seen ; that many of the more 
rare kinds do not come into Europe above once ia 
an age, and some of them have never been able to 
bear the removal ; in such a case, therefore, there is 
no other substitute but a good print of the animal 
to give an idea of its figure; for no description 
whatsoever can answer this purpose so well, as I 
have just observed. Mr. Locke, with his usual 
good sense, has observed^ that a drawing of the 
animal, taken from the life, is one of the best 
methods of advancing natural history ; and yet^ 
most of our modern systematic writers are content 
rather with describing. Descriptions^ no doubt, will 
go some way towards giving an idea of the figure 
of .an animal ; but they are certainly much the longest 
way about, and, as they are usually managed, much 
the most obscure. In a drawing we can, at a 
shxgle glance, gather more instruction than by a 
day's painful investigation of methodical systems^ 
where we are told the proportions with great 
exactness, and yet remain ignorant of the totality. 
In fact^ this method of describing all things is a 
fitnlt Aat has infected many of our books^ tltet 
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trrat anihe meaner arts^ for tbui hit age^ They 
aiMinpt to teach by words ivbat is only to be 
learnt 'by practice or inspection. Moat of. oar 
diGtionarief, and bodies of arts and sciences^ are 
g^ihy of this error. Sappose^ for instance^ it ba 
Requisite to mention the manner of making sboes> 
it is plain that all the verbal instraetions in the 
world will never give an adequate idea of (Us 
bonvble art^ or teach a roan to become a shoe-maker* 
A di^ c^ tvro in a shoe-maker's shop wiH answer 
the end betterthan a whole folio of instruction^ which 
«flly serves to oppress the learner with the weight 
of its pretended iropdrtance. We have lately Hea 
a taborkma work carried on at Paris; with this only 
ihtent of teaching all the trades by descriptioii : 
however^ the desigm at first blnsh seems to be iU 
tonsidered; and it is probable that very feW 
advantages will be derived from so laborious an 
utfdertflking. With regard to the descrijriJona in 
natural history^ these^ ^ithool all question^ midf r 
the direction of good sense^ are necessary ; but 
atill they iriiouid be kept within proper bounds; 
aiid> where a thing may be much more easily shown 
than described^ the exbibition should ever preloede 
the accoant. 



CHAP. X. 

0/ Q^mi/rupe^ in general, compared to Man. 

9 

Upon comparing the various animals of the 
g^obe with each other, w^dmll ind that Quadrupeds 
deimnd the rank immedfotoly nest ^ ovsclrai^; 

VOL. u. L 
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and^ consequently, come first in consideration; 
The similitude between the stracture of their 
bodies and ours^ those instincts which they enjoyi 
in a superior degree to the rest, their constant 
services, or their unceasing hostilities, all render 
them the foremost objects of our curiosity, the most 
interesting parts of animated nature. These, 
however, although now so completely subdued, very 
probably, in the beginning, were nearer upon an 
equality with us, and disputed the possession of thie 
earth. Man, while yet savage himself, was but 
in qualified to civilize the forest. While yet 
paked, unarmed, and without shelter, every wild 
beast was a formidable rival : and the destructipn 
of such was the first employment of heroes. But^ 
when he began to multiply, and arts to accumulate, 
he sQon cleared the plains of the most noxioiiy 
of these his rivals ; a part was taken under hia 
protection and care, while the rest found a preca^ 
rious refuge in the burning desert, or the howling 
wilderness. 

From being rivals, quadrupeds have turn become 
the assistantsof man ; upon them he devolves the 
most laborious employments, and finds in them 
patient and humble coadjutors, ready to obey, and 
content with the smallest retribution. It was not, 
however, without long and repeated efforts that 
the independent spirit of these animals was broken ; 
for the savage freedom, in wild animals, is gene- 
rally found to pass down through several genera- 
tions before it is totally subdued. Those cats and. 
dogs that are taken from a state of natural wildness 
•in die forest, still transmit their fierceness to 
iheir young : and, however concealed in general. 
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it breaks out upon several occasions. Thus the' 
assiduity and application of man in bringing them 
up^ not only alters their disposition^ but their very 
forms ; and the difference 'between animals in a 
state of nature and domestic tandeness is so consi- 
derable^ that M. Buffon has taken this as a prin- 
cipal distinction in classing them. 

In taking a cursory view of the form of qua-- 
drupeds, we may easily perceive that^ of all the 
ranks : of animated nature^ they bear the nearest 
resemblance to man. This similitude will be found 
more striking when^ erecting themselves on theii* 
hinder feet^ they are taught to walk forward in an 
upright posture. We then see that all their extre-< 
mities in a manner correspond with ours and present 
us with a rude imitation of our own. In some 
of the ape kind the resemblance is so striking^ that 
anatomiste are puzzled to. find in what part of the 
human body man'a superiority consists ; and scarcely 
any but the metaphysician can draw the line that 
isiltimately divides them. 

. But^ if we compare their internal structure with 
our own^ the likeness will be found still to increase; 
and we shall perceive many advantages they enjoy 
jn common with us^ above the lower tribes of 
nature. Like us^ they are placed above the class 
of birds^ by bringing forth their young alive ; likci 
us^ they are placed above the class of fishes^ by 
breathing through the lungs; like us^ they are 
placed above the class of insects^ by having red 
blood circulating through their veins; and lastly; 
like tts^ they are different from almost all the odief* 
classes of animated nature^ being either wholly or 
partly covered ii^ith hair. Thus nearly are we 

li 2 
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npretented in point of conformation to the dati of 
animals immediately below us ; and this shows what 
little reason we have to be proud of oar persons 
alone^ to the perfection of which qaadmpeds make 
such ?ery near approaches. 

The similitude of quadrupeds to man obtains 
also in the fixedness of their nature^ and their 
being less apt to be changed by the influence of 
climate or food than the lower ranks of nature.* 
Birds are found very apt to alter both in colour 
and size ; fishes^ likewise^ still more ; insects wmf 
be quickly brought to change and adapt them** 
selves to the climate ; and^ if we descend to plants^ 
which may he allowed to have a* kind of Uvin^ 
existence^ their kinds may be mrjurisingly and 
readily altered^ and taught to assuabe new forms.. 
The figure of every animal may be considered as a 
kind of drapery^ which It may be made to put on 
or off by human assiduity ; in man the drapery li 
almost invariable ; in quadrupeds it adnuts of some 
variation; and the variety may be made greater 
still as we descend to the inferior classes of animal 
existence. 

Quadrupeds^ although they are thus stron^f 
marked^ and in general divided firom the varioua 
kinds around them^ yet^ some of them are often 
of so equivocal a nature^ that it. is hard to teM 
whether they ought to be ranked in the quadruped 
dass^ or degraded to those below them. Jt, iot 
jinstance^ we were to marshal the whole groupe 
of animals round man^ pbcing the most pecfisct 
#eit him^ and those most equivocal near ibe dassea 

• BhADi vol* xHii. p. 1T9, 
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fliey most approach^ vre should find it difficulty 
9fter tii» principial had taken their stations fiear 
hiiD^ where to place many that lie at the outskirts 
of this phalanx. The bat makes a near approach 
to the aerial tiibe^ and might by some be reckoned 
among the birds. The porcupine has not less 
pretensions to that class^ being covered with 
quilk^ «nd showing that birds are not the only, 
part of nature that are furnished with such a 
defence. The armadillo might be referred to 
ibe tribe of insects^ or snails^ beings like them^ 
cohered with a eAiell; the seal and the mors^ 
might be ranked among the fishes^ like them bein^ 
fornished with fins^ and almost constantly residing 
in the same dement. All these^ the farthei^ 
they recede from the human figure^ become 
kisa perfect^ and may be considered as the lowest 
kinds of that class to which we have referred 
Chem. 

Bnt^ although the variety in quadrupeds is thus 
greats they att seem well adapted to the siatiofii^ 
in which they are placed. There is scarcely on0 
ef them^ how ruddy shaped soever^ that is not 
Ibrmed ta enjoy a state of happiness fitted to iti^ 
nature. AH its deformities are only relative to 
ns^ but all its enjoyments are peculiarly its own J 
We may superficially suppose the Sloth^ that 
talked up months in dimbhig a single tree^ or the 
Mde^ whose eyes are too smiall for distinct vision^ 
are wretched and he^less creatures ; but it is pro- 
hMe that their Hfe^ wiUi respect to themselves, 
b a life of luxury ; the most pleasing food is easity 
Obtained r ^tid^ as they are fid>Tidged in one pieA« 
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8ure^ it may be doubled in those which remain.' 
Quadrupeds^ and all the lower kinds of animals, 
have, at worsts but the torments of immediate 
evil to encounter^ and this is but transient and 
accidental ; man has two sources of calamity^ — that 
which he foresees^ as well as that which he feels ; 
80 that, if his reward were to be in this life alone, 
then, indeed, would he be of all beings the most 
wretched. 

The heads of quadrupeds, though differing from 
each other, are in general adapted to their way of 
living. In some it is sharp, the better to fit the 
animal for turning up the earth in which its food 
lies. In some it is long, in order to give a greater 
room for the olfactory nerves, as in dogs, who 
are to hunt and find out their prey by the. scent. 
In others it is short and thick, as in the lion, to 
increase the strength of the j^w, and to fit it the 
better for combat. In quadrupeds, that feed upon 
grass, they are enabled to hold down their heads 
to the ground, by a strong tendinous ligament^ 
that runs from the head to the middle of the back. 
This serves to raise the head, although it has been 
held to the ground for several hours, without any 
labour, or any ^assistance from the muscles of the 
neck. 

The teeth of all animals are entirely fitted to the 
nature of their food. Those of such as live upon 
flesh differ in every respect from such as live upon 
vegetables. In the latter they seem entirely made 
for gathering and bruising their simple food, being 
edged before, and fitted for cutting; but broad . 
towards the back of the jaWj and fitted for pounding;;. 



\ 
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In the ^carnivorous kinds they are sharp before], 
and fitted rather for holding than dividing. In 
the one the teeth serve as grindstones^ in the 
other as weapons of defence ; in both^ however^ 
the surface of those teeth which serves for grinding 
are unequal ; the cavities and risings fitting those 
of the opposite so as to tally exactly when the jaws 
jare brought iogeiher. These inequalities bettetr 
fierve for comminuting the food ; but^ they become 
smooth with age ; and^ for this reason^ old animals 
take a longer time to chew their food than such as 
are in the vigour of life. 

Their legs are not better fitted than their teeth 
jto their respective wants or enjoyments. In some 
they are made for strength only^ and to support a 
(vast unwieldy frame^ without much flexibility or 
beautiful proportion. Thus the legs of the ele^ 
phant^ the rhinoceros^ and the sea-horse^ resemble 
pillars; were they made smaller^ they would be 
unfit to support the body; were they endowed 
with greater flexibility or swiftness^ that would ba 
needless^ as they do not pursue other animals for 
food ; and^ conscious of their own superior strength^ 
.there are none that they deign to avoid. Deers^ 
hares^ and other creatures^ that are to find safety 
only in flighty have tl^eir legs made entirely for 
fipeed ; .they are slender and nervous. Were it not 
for this advantage^ every carnivoroi^s animal would 
soon make them a prey, and their races would be 
entirely extinguished. But in the present state of 
^ature, the means of safety are rather superior to 
those of offence; and the pursuing animal must 
owe success only to patience, perseverance and 
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industry. The feet of some^ that live apon fiib 
alone^ are made for swimming'. The toes of these 
animals are joined together with membranes^ being 
jireb-footed^ like a goose or a duck^ by which they 
swim v^ith great rapidity. Those animals that 
kad a Kfe of hostility^ and live upon others^ have 
Iheir feet armed with sharp daws, which some can 
sheath and unsheath at will. Those; on the con- 

m 

trary, who lead peaceful Kves, have gencraffly 
hoofs, which serve some as weapons of defence; 
and which in all are better fitted for traversing 
extensive tracts of rugged country^ tl)an the claW 
loot of their pursueris. 

The stomach is generally proportioned to th^ 
i|ualtty of the aniraars food, or the ease with w^hich 
it is obtained. In those that live upon flesh and 
such nourishing substances^ it is small and glan- 
dular, affimrding such juices as are best adapted t* 
digest its contents ; their intestines also are short 
and without fatness. On the contrary, such ani- 
mals as feed entirdy upon vegetables, have the 
stomach very large; and those who chew the cud^ 
have no less than four stomachs^ all which 'serve 
as so many laboratories, to prepare and turn their 
coarse food into proper nourishment. In Africa^ 
where the plants afibrd giieater nourishment than 
in our temperate cKmates^ several animals^ that 
with us have four stomachs, have there but tVi^o.* 
However, in all animals the sise of the intestines 
is proportioned to the nature of the food ; wher* 
that is fornisfaed in large quantities, the stomach 

•■ • , . ' ' 

• BuAui. 
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idatei to anmrw ^ inorease. In ddmeitic mmr 
mills tfaat are plentifully aupplied^ it in hurge ; in 
^ka yM animak^ that live precariously^ it is ninch 
more oontiacted, raid . the intestines are araeh 
riiertw. > 

In this manner^ aU animab are fitted by Mturf 
to fill np some peculiar station. The greatest 
animals are made for an inoffensive life> to range 
the plains and the forest without injuring others ; to 
live upon the productiotts of the earthy the grass of 
the fields or diue tender branches of trees. These; 
aecure m their own strength^ neither fly from any 
other quadrupeds nor yet attack (Jien : Nature^ to 
^le greatest strength has added the most gentle and 
harssless dispositions ; without this those enor«- 
moBs creatuf es would be more than a matdi tm afl 
tlm rest of the ceeation ; &r what devastation might 
»at ensKie, were the elephant, or the rbinoeeros^ or 
the fcjufialo, as fierce and jm miscbievous as the 
tiger or the rat ? In order to oppose these iaiger 
animsds^ and in some measure to prtevent their exu* 
beranoe^ there is a species of the oamivorotts kind^ 
of infciior alreogth indeed^ but of gseater acMviiy 
and cuMiiog. ^heUon and the tig^ generhBy 
watch for the larger hinds of prey^ attack tfiem at 
some disadvantage^ and oommoniy jump upen 
them by surprise. None> of the carnivorous kinda;; 
except the dogt alone^ wAl ssafce a vokintavy attadc, 
bat i^th the odda on their side. They are aH 
eowavdks by mrfmre, and nsoally catcktbeir peey by 
a- bound from some huking phMco, sddom attem|i*» 
big" td iMade^ them openty; ftsr the hrgerbieasti 
aM too powerftil for ttteai^ and the smaller "Ian 
swift. ^ 
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A lio|i does not willingly attack a horse ; 
tben only when compelled by the keenest hunger. 
The combats between a lion and a horse are. fre« 
quent enough in Italy ; where they are both in^ 
closed in a kind of amphitheatre^ fitted for that 
purpose., The lion always approaches wheeling 
about^ while the horse presents his hinder parts to 
the enemy. The lion in this manner goes round 
and round, still narrowing his circle^ till he comes 
to the proper distance to make his spring : just at 
the time the lion springs, the horse lashes with 
both legs from behind, and, in general, the odds 
are in his favour ; it more often happening that thei 
lion is stunned and struck motionless by the blow^ 
than that he effects his jump between the horse's 
shoulders. If the lion is stunned, and left sprawt 
ing, the horse escapes without attempting to im* 
prove his victory; but if the lion succeeds, he 
sticks. to his prey, and tears the horse. in pieces 
in a very short time. 

But it is not among the larger animals of the 
forest alone, that these hostilities are carried on ; 
there is a minuter, and still more treacherous con* 
test between the lower rank of quadrupeds. The 
panther hunts for the sheep and the goat; the 
catamountain for the hare or the rabbit ; and the 
>vild cat for the sqnirrel or the mouse. In propor- 
tion as each carnivorous animal wants strength, it 
uses all the assistance of patience, assiduity, and 
cunning. However, .the arts of these to pursue^ 
are not so great as the tricks of their prey to 
escape ; so that the power of destruction . in (nie 
class, is inferior to. the power of .safety ,in the other. 
Were this otherwise^ the forest would soon b^. 4i»* 
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peopled of the feebler races of animals ; and beasts 
of prey themselves would want^ at one time^ that 
subsistence which they lavishly destroyed at ano- 

ther. 

Few wild animals seek their prey in the day time ; 
they are then generally deterred by their fears of 
man in the inha,bited countries^ and by the exces- 
sive heat of the sun in those extensive forests that 
lie towards the souths and in which they reign the 
undisputed tyrants. As soon as the mornings 
therefore^ appears^ the carnivorous animals retire 
to their dens ; and the elephant^ the horse, the 
deer, and all the hare kinds, those inoffensive 
•tenants of the plain, make their appearance. But 
again, at night fi&li, the state of hostility begins : 
the whole forest then edioes to a variety of dif- 
ferent bowlings. Nothing can be more terrible than 
an African landscape at the close of evening : the 
deep*toned roarings of the lion ; the shriller yell* 
ings of the tiger; the jackall, pursuing, by the 
scent, and barking like a dog ; the hysna, with a 
note peculiarly solitary and dreadful ; but above 
all, the hissing of the various kinds of serpents, 
that then begin their call, and, as I am assured, 
make a much. louder symphony than the birds in 
our groves in a morning. 

Beasts of prey seldom devour each other ; nor 
can auy thing but the greatest degree. of hunger 
induce tl|em to it. What they, chiefly .seek after, 
is the deer, or the igoat ; those termless xreatured^ 
that seem made to embellisb nature* These are 
either pursued or surprised, and afford the most 
agreeable repust to their destroyers. The :iiiost 
usual method, with even the fiercest auimiybi is^to 
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}nde Bnd croach ne^r some path frequerit^ By 
their prey ; or some water, where catde come to 
drink ; apd seize (hem ^ once with a bound. The 
lion and the tiger leap twenty feet at a spring ; 
and thisj rather than their swiftness or strength^ 
is what they have most to depend upon for la 
supply* ^ There is scarcely one of the deer or hare 
]uQd> that is not yery easily capable of escaping 
them by its swiftness ; so that whenever - any of 
these fisJl a prey, it nittit be owing to their own in-^ 
ttteution. 

B^t there is another class of the carnivorous 
JmAi that hunt by the scent, and whi<^ it is 
fsuph more difficult to escape. It is remarkable, 
that all animals of dus kind pursue in a pack; 
and encourage eacii other by their mutual cries. 
The jackall, the syagusb, the wolf, and the dog, 
ue of iJm kind; they pursue with patience 
rather than swiftness ; their prey iies at first, and 
loaves them for miles behind; but they keep on 
with a constant steady pace, and excitif each 
o&er by a general spirit of industry and emula<^ 
tion, tiU at last diey share (he common plunder ; 
though it too oftesi happens, that the larger 
lieasta of prey, when they hear a cry of this kind 
begun, pursue the pack, and when ttey have 
hunted down the auinial, ceoie in and monopo- 
Jise the spoil. This has given rise to the. report 
of the jadLal*s l>eing the lion's provider; wheii 
tha veaKty is, that tfie jackall hunts for itself/ 
and the lion is an unwelcome intruder upon the 
flpuit of his soil. 

Nevertheless, with all the powers which eanifvo^ 
foua. Mimali an possessed o^ ihey gtnereBy 
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lenl a life of famine and fetigiie. Their prey Hm 
sttdi a variety of methods for escaping^ thitt they 
sometimes continue withont food for a fortni^ 
together : bat nature has endowed them with a 
di^eeef patience, equal to the severity of theii^ 
state; so that^ as thehr subsistence is precarious, 
their appetites are complying. They usually seize 
their prey with a roar, either of seeming delight, 
or perhaps to terrify it from resistance. They 
frequently devour it, bones and all, in the most 
ravenous manner ; and then retire to their dens, 
ccmtinuing inactive till the calls of hunger i^in 
Mcite their ciOurage and industry. But, as aS 
their methods of pursuit are counteracted by the 
aHi of evasion, they often continue to range without 
tticcess, supporting a state of femine for several 
days, nay, sometimes, weeks together. Of their 
prey, some find protection in hofes, in which nature 
hid directed them to bury themsefres f some findi 
sdfety by swiftness; and such as are possessed 
of neither of these advantages, generally herd toge- 
ther, and endeavour to repel invasion by united 
fMce. The very eAieep which to us seem so 
diriiHicdtesii, are by no means so in a state of 
noMrre ; they are furnished vrith arms of defence; 
aihd a very great degree of swiftness; but they 
are still farther assisted by their spirit of mutual 
defence : die females fidl into the centre ; and the 
males^ forfimig a ring round them, oppose their 
iMrns to the assailants. Some animate, that feed 
wpon fruits which are to be found only at one 
thne of tb^ year, fill their fades with several sorts 
ef plants, whi^H^ enable them to lie concealed during 
tike imA ttoa^y^f the wtnter, contented wiA 
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their prison^ since it affords them plenty And pnn* 
tectioD. These holes are du)|^ with so much art^ 
that there seems the design of an architect in the: 
formation. There are usually two apertures^ by 
one of which the little inhabitant can alwayi^. 
escape^ when the enemy is in possession of the 
other. Many creatures are equally careful of 
avoiding their enemies^ by placing a centinel^ to 
warn them of the approach of daqgerT These 
generally perform this duty by turns; and they 
know how to punish such as have neglected their 
post^ or have been unmindful of the commoa 
safety. Such are a part of the efforts that the 
weaker races of quadrupeds exert^ to avoid their 
invaders ; and, in general^ they are attended with 
success. The arts of instinct are most commonly 
found an overmatch for the invasions of instinct. 
Man is the only creature against whom all their 
little tricks cannot prevail. Wherever he has 
spread his dominion^ scarcely any flight can save^ 
or any retreat harbour ; wherever he comes^ terror 
seems to follow^ and all society ceases among the 
inferior tenants of the plain; their union against 
him can yield them no protection^ and> their 
cunning is but weakness. In their fellowrbrutes^ 
they have an enemy whom tbey can oppose 
with an equality of advantage; they can oppose 
fraud or . swiftness to force ; or numbers to in- 
vasion : but what can be done agamst such an 
enemy as man^ who finds them out though un- 
seeuy and though remote destroys them ? Wherever 
he comes^ all the contest among the meaner . ranks 
seem to be at an end^ or is carried on only 
by surprise. Such as he bias thought proper t» 
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protect^ have calmly submitted to his protection ; 
such as be has found it convenient to destroy;* 
carry on an unequal war^ and their numbers are 
every day decreasing. 

The vnid animal is subject to few alterations ; 
and^ in a state of savage nature^ continues for 
ages the same^ in size^ shape^ and colour. But 
it is otherwise when subdued^ and taken under 
the protection of man. ; its external form^ and 
even its internal structure^ are altered by human 
assiduity ; c^nd this is one of the first and greatest 
causes of the variety that we see among the several 
quadrupeds of the same species^ Man appears 
to have changed the very nature of domestic ani-* 
mals^ by cultivation and care. A domestic animal 
is a slave that seems to have few other desires 
but such as man is willing to allow it. Humble, 
.patient, resigned, and attentive, it fills up the 
^duties of its station ; ready for labour^ and content 
with subsistence. 

Almost all domestic animals seem to bear the 
marks of servitude strong upon them. All the 
.varieties in their colour^ all the fineness and length 
of their hair, together with the depending length 
of their ears, seem to have arisen from a long 
continuance of domestic slavery. What an im- 
mense variety is there to be found in the ordinary 
race of dogs and horses ! the principal differences 
of which have b^n effected by the industry of 
man^ so adapting the food, the treatment, the 
labour, and the climate^ that nature seems almost 
;to have forgotten her original design ; and the 
•tame fujiimal no longer bears any resemblance .to- 
ils ancestors in the woods around him. 
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In thU mnriiieT, nature ii under alcinJ 6f eon^ 
•Mint/ in those animals we have taught to live 
in a state of servitude tiear us. The sava^ am*- 
mals preserve the marks of their first formation; 
Iheii^ colours fire ' gieneratly the same ; a rough 
dusky brown, or a tawny, seem almost their only 
Varieties. But it is otherwise in the tame ; their 
tolours are Various, and their forttis different froAt 
each other. The nature of the climate^ indeed, 
operates upon all ; but fnore particularly on these. 
That nourishment which is prepared by the hand 
Df man, not adapted to their appetites^ bttt to 
auit bis own convenience/that climate the rigoon 
l»f which he cati soften, and that etnployment t6 
which they are sometimes itssfgned> produce i 
number of distinctions that are not to be found 
among the savage animals. These at first ^vere 
ilccidental, but in time becafhe hereditary ; and 
ft new race of artificial monsters are propagated, 
rather to answer the purposes of human pleasiire, 
fban their Owh Cdnvenience. In short, their veiy 
appetites may be changed; sKnd those that feed 
only upon grass^ ifiay be rendered carnivoroul 
I have seen a sheep that would eat fleshy and n 
horse that was fond of oysters. 

But not their appetites, or their figure tOtoM, 
but their very dispositions, and their natuMl 
aagacity, are altered by the vicinity ci man. It 
those countries where men have seFdom irithidedt 
some animals have been found, estabfished in a 
kittd of civil state of society. Remote front the 
tytwtmy of maiH they seem to have a iipirft cf 
iMutual benevolence, and mutual friendeA^. The 
beavers, in these distant sofitudea, are knoiWii to 
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build like architects^ and rule like citizens. The 
habitations that these have been seen . to eredt^ 
exceed the houses of the human inhabitants of the 
same country^ both in neatness and convenience. 
But as soon as man intrudes upon their society, 
they seem impressed with the terrors of their 
inferior situation^ their spirit of society ceases, 
jthe bond is dissolved^ and every animal looks for 
safety in solitude, and there tries all its little 

' industry to shift only for itself. 
. Next to human influence, the climate seems to 
have the strongest effects both upon the nature 
and the form of quadrupeds. As in man^ we have 
seen some alterations, produced by the variety . of 
his situation ; so^ in the lower ranks, that ace 
more subject to variation^ the influence of climate 
is more readily perceived. As these are more 
nearly attached to the . earthy and in a ; manner 
connected to the soil ; as they have none of the 
arts of shielding off the inclemency of the weather, 
or softening the rigours of the sun^ they are con*- 

- sequently more changed by its variations. In 
general, it may be remarked, that the colder the 
country, the larger and the warmer is the fur of 
each animal ; it being wisely provided by nature, 
that the inhabitant should be adapted to the 
rigours of its 'situation. Thus the fox and wolf, 
which in temperate climates have but short hair, 
))ave a fine long fur in the frozen regions near 
the pole. On the contrary^ those dogs which 
with us have long hair, when carried to Guinea, 
or Angola, in a short time cast their thick covering, 
and assume a lighter dress^ and one more adapted 
to the warmth of the country. The beaver; 

VOL. II. M 
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ftndthd ermine, which are found in the greatest 
plenty in the cold regions, are remarkable for 
the warmth and delicacy of their furs ; while 
tb^ elephant, and the rhinoceros, that are natives 
of the line, have scarcely, any hair. Not but 
that human industry can, in some measure, co- 
operate with, or repress the eflfects of climate 
HI this particular. It is well known what altera* 
tions are produced by proper care, in the sheep's 
fleece, in different parts of our own country ; and 
the same industry is pursued with a like success 
in Syria, where many of their animals are clothed 
with a long and beautiful hair, which they take 
care to improve, as they work it into that stuff 
called camblet, so well known in different parts of 
Europe. 

The disposition of the animal seems also not 
less mai'ked by the climate than the figure. The 
iame causes that seem to have rendered the 
human inhabitants of the rigorous climates savage 
and ignorant, have also operated upon their aiii- 
mals. Both at the line and the pole, the wild 
quadrupeds are fierce and untameable. In these 
latitudes, their savage dispositions having not been 
quelled by any efforts from man, and being dtill 
ferther stimulated by the severity of the weather, 
they continue fierce and untractable. Most of 
the attempts which have hitherto been made to 
tame the wild beasts brought home from the pole 
bv the equator, have proved ineffectual. They 
are gentle and harmless enough while young; 
but as they grow up, they acquire their natural 
ferocity, and snap at the hand that feeds them. 
It may indeed, in general, be asserted that in all 
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coftiitri^s wb^re tAe men are mo6t barbarous, th* 
beasts kf^ itiost fierce aird cruel ; ami this is but 
a liatuntl consequence of the struggle between roan 
ttrtd thel iMore satage animals of the forest ; . for 
in prrOpi^rtlon ai^ he' is weak and timid^ they must 
be bot^ and intrusive ; in proportion as his domi* 
tkion is but feebly stipported, th^ir rapacity must 
be more obnoxious. In' the extensive countries, 
therefore, lying round the pole, or beneath the 
i^e, thte qUiadrupeds are fierce and formidable. 
Africa has ever been remarked for the brutality 
df its m^', and the fierceness of its animals : its 
Bons and its leopards are not less terrible than its 
crocodiles and its serpei^ts ; their dispositions seem 
entirely marked vf ith the rigours of the climate ; 
and beiiig bred in an extreme of heat, they show" 
k peculiar ferocity, that n^itber the force of man 
can conquer, nor his arts allay. However, it irf 
liappy for the wretched' inhabitants of those^ 
dimates, thM its most formidable animals are alf 
solitary ones ; that they have not learnt the art of 
uniting, to oppress mankind; but each depend- 
ing 6ii its wn strength, invades without any 
assistant. 

The food, also, itf another 'cause in the variety 
vvhich y^e find attiong quadrupeds of the same 
kind. Thus the beasts which feed in the vsLlIey' 
are geiierilly larger than those which glean a 
scanty subsistence on the mountain. Such as live 
in the warm dimates, where the plants are much* 
larger and more' succulent thati with us, are equally 
remarkable for their bulk. The o* fed in the 
plains of Indostan, is very much larger than that 
V^hich is more hardily maintained on the side of 

M 2 
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the Alps. The deserts of Africa^ where the 
plants are extremely nourishing^ produce the 
hrgest and fiercest animals ; and^ perhaps^ for a 
contrary reason^ America is found not to produce 
such large animals as are seen in the ancient con- 
tinent. But^ whatever be the reason^ the fact 
is certain J that while America exceeds us in the 
size of its reptiles of all kinds^ it is far inferior in 
its quadruped productions. Thus^ for instance, 
the largest animal of that country is the tapir, 
which can by no means be compared / to the 
elephant of Africa. Its beasts of prey, ^Iso, are 
divested of that strength and courage which is so 
dangerous in this part of the worlds. The Ame- 
rican lion, tiger, and leopard, if such diminutive 
creatures deserve these names, are neither so fierce 
nor so valiant as those of Africa and Asia. .The 
tiger of Bengal has been seen to measure twelve 
feet in length, without including the tail ; whereas 
the Americain tiger seldom exceeds three. This 
difference obtains still more in the other animals 
of that country, so that some have been of opinion^ 
that all quadrupeds in Southern America are of 
a different species from those most resembling 
them in the old world ; and that there are none 
which are common to both but such as have 
entered America by the north ; and which, being 
able to bear the rigours of the frozen pole, have 
traveled from the ancient continent, by that 
passage, into the new. Thus the bear, the wolf, 
the elk, the stag, the fox, and the beaver are 
known to the inhabitants as well of North Ame« 

♦ Buffon. 
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rica as of Russia ; while most of the various kinds 
to the southward^ in both continents^ bear no 
resemblance to each other. Upon the whole^ such 
as peculiarly belong to the new continent are 
without any marks of the quadruped perfection. 
They are almost wholly destitute of the power of 
defence; they have neither formidable teeth^ 
horns^ or tail ; their figure is awkward^ and their 
limbs ill proportioned. Some among them^ such 
as the ant-bear^ and the sloth^ appear so miserably 
formed as scarcely to have the power of moving 
and eating. ^ They^ seemingly^ drag out a miserable 
and languid existence in the most desert solitude ; 
and would quickly have been destroyed in a country 
where there were inhabitants^ or- powerful beasts 
to oppose them. 

But if the quadrupeds of the new continent be 
less^ they are found in much greater abundance ; 
for it is a rule that obtains through nature^ that 
the smallest animals multiply the fastest. ' The 
goat^ imported from Europe to South America, 
soon begins to degenerate ; but as it grows less it 
becomes more prolific; and, instead of one kid a 
time, or two at the most, it generally produces 
five, and sometimes more. What there is in the 
food^ or the climate^ . that produces this change, 
we have not been able to learn ; we might be apf ^ 
to ascribe it to the heat^ but that on the African - 
coasts . where it is still hotter^ this rule doea not 
obtain ; for the goat, instead of degenerating there, 
seems rather to improve. 

, However, the rule is general among all quadru- 
peds, that those, which are. large and formidable > 
produce but few at a. time ; while such as are mean 
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^nd contemptible are extremely prolific. The lion^ 
or tiger^ have seldom above two cubs at a litter ; 
while the cat, that is of 9 similar nature^ is usually 
seen to have five or six. In this manner, the lower 
tribes become extremely numerous; and, but for 
this surprising fecundity, from their natural 
westkness, they would quickly be extirpated. The 
breed of mice, for instance, would have long since 
been blotted from the earth, were the mouse as 
slow in production as the elephant. But it has 
been wisely provided that such animals as can make 
but little resistance, should at least have a means of 
repairing the destruction, which they must often 
suffer^ by their quick reproduction ; that they should 
increase ev^n among enemies, and multiply under 
the hand of the destroyer. On the other hand, it 
has ^» wisply been ordered by Providenoe, that the 
larger kinds should produce but slowly ; otherwise, 
s^s they require proportional supplies from oature, 
they would qiiickly consume their own store ; and, 
of consequence, many of them would soon perish 
through want; so that life would thus be giyea 
without the necessary means of subsistence. In a 
word. Providence has most wisely ^ balanced the 
strength of the great against the weakness of the 
little. Since it was necessary that some should be 
great and others mean, since it was expedient that 
some should live upon others, it has assisted the 
wei^kn^ss of one by granting it fruitfiilness ; and 
dipiiuished the number of the other by iqfecun* 
dity. 

In consequence of this provisiAa, the laii^r 
creatures, which bring forth few at a time, seldom 
bfigia to ^enmJm till they have nrarly mG^ired 
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their full growth. On the eonlriEiry, tliose which 
bring many^ reproduce b^ore they hare arrived ai 
half their natural size. TJbus the horsJe and the 
bull are nearly at their best before they begin to 
breed ; the bog and the rabbit scarce leave the 
teat before they become parents in turn. Almost 
all animals likewise continue the time of their preg-^ 
liancy in proportion to their size. The mare con- 
tinues eleViCn months with foal^ the cow nine^ the 
wolf five> and the bitch nine weeks. In all^ th6 
intermediate litters are the most fruitful ; the first 
and the last geiierally producing the fewest in 
number^ and the worst of the kind. 

Whatever be the natural disposition of animals 
at other time«i^ they all acquire new courage wheti 
they consider themselves as defending their young. 
No terrors can then drive them from the post ol 
duty ; (he mildest begin to exert their little force^ 
Und resist th6 most formidable enemy. Where 
resistance is hopd^ss^ they then incur every danger 
111 order to rescue their young by flighty and retar4 
their own expedition by providing for their little 
ones. When the female opossum^ an animal of 
America^ is pursued^ she instantly takes her youngf 
into a false belly^ with which nature has supplied 
her^ and carries them off^ or dies in the endeavour. 
I have been lately assured of a she-fox whicb^ 
when hunted^ took her cub in her mouthy and ran 
for several miles without quitting it^ until at last 
she was forced to leave it behind^ upon the 
approach of a mastiff^ as she ran through a ikrmer'» 
yard. But^ if at this period the mildest animate 
acquire new fierceness^ how formidable must th^w 
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be that subsist by rapine! At such times^ no 
obstacles can stop their ravage, nor no threats can 
terrify; the lioness then seems more hardy than 
even the lion himself. She attacks men and beasts 
indiscriminately, and carries all she can overcome 
reeking to her cubs, whom she thus early accus- 
toms to' slaughter: Milk, in the carnivorous ani- 
mals, is much more sparing than in others ; and it 
may be for this reason that all such carry home 
their prey alive, that, in feeding their young, its 
hlood may supply the deficiencies of nature, and 
serve instead of' that milk, with which they are so 
sparingly supplied. 

Nature, that has thus given them courage to 
defend their young, has given them instinct to 
choose the proper times of copulation, so as to bring, 
forth when the provision suited to each kind is to 
be found in the greatest plenty. The wolf, for 
instance, couples in December, so that the time of 
pregnancy continuing five months, it may have its 
young in April. The mare, who goes eleven 
months, admits the horse in summer, in order to 
foal about the beginning of May. On the con- 
trary those animals which lay up provisions for the 
winter, such as the beaver and the marmot, 
couple in the latter end of autumn, so as to have 
their young about January, against which season 
they have provided a very comfortable store. 
These seasons for coupling, however, among some 
of the domestic kinds, are generally in consequence 
of thie : quantity of provisions with which they are 
at anytime supplied. Thus we may, by feeding 
uy of these animals^ and keeping off the riggur 
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of the climate^ make them breed whenever we 
please. In this manner those contriye who produce 
kmbs all the year round. 

The choice of situation in bringing forth is also 
very remarkable. In roost of the rapacious kinds^ 
the female takes the utmost precautions to hide the 
place of her retreat from the male ; who otherwise, 
when pressed by^unger, would be apt to devour, 
her cubs. She seldom, therefore, strays far fromi 
the den, and never approaches it while he is in 
view^ nor visits him again till l^er young are capable 
of providing for themselves. Such animals as are 
of tender constitutions take the utmost care to 
provide a place of warmth as well as safety, for their 
young; the rapacious kinds bring forth in the 
thickest woods ; those that chew the cud> with, the 
various tribes of the vermin kind, choose some 
hiding place in the neighbourhood of man. Soihe 
dig holes in the ground ; some choose the hollow' 
of a tree ; and all the amphibious kinds bring up 
their young near the water, and accustom them 
betimes to their proper element. . 

l^hus Nature seems kindly careful for the pro- 
tection of the meanest of her creatures : but there 
is one class of quadrupeds that seems entirely left 
to chance, that no parent stands forth to protect, 
iior no instructor leads, to teach the arts of sub- 
sistence. These are the quadrupeds that are 
brought forth from the egg, such as the lizard, the 
tortoise, and the crocodile. The fecundity of all 
other animals compared with these is sterility 
itself. These bring forth above two hundred at a 
time ; but^ as the o&pring ia more numerous, the 
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parental care is le^ exerted. Ttius the pumerons 
brood of ^ eggs are^ lyitbput farther eolicitude^ 
buried in the warm sands of the shore^ and the 
heat of the sun alone is left to bring them to per* 
fectioD. To this perfection they arrive almost as 
soon as disengaged from the shell. Most of them^ 
without any other gu^de than instinct, immediately 
make to the water. In their passage thither, they 
have numberless enemies to fear. T^e birds of 
prey that haunt the shore^ the beasts that acci* 
dentaVy come there^ and even the animals that 
give them births are. knpwn^ with a strange rapacity^ 
to thin their numbers as well as the rest. 

But it is kindly ordered by Providence, tj^at 
these animals^ which are mostly noxious, should 
thus have many destroyers ; were it not for tbiB^ 
by their extreme fecundity,, they would sooa 
overrun the earthy and cumber att our plains widi 
deformity. 



GHAP. XI. 

Of the Horse. ^ 

A.NIMALS of the horse kind deserve a place 
next to man> in a history of nature. Their activity^ 

1 J^M it nmy hapfien th^t, in a descriptioD irbere it is the aim 
rather to insert what is not usually known, than all that is 
known, some of the more obvious particulars may be omitted • 
I #ni take leave to subjoin in the notes the characteristic marks 
^ each animal, as ghren us by Limiseus* The hon^^ with &ix 
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their $tfengA, their usefiilness^ and their beftuty^ 
all contribute to render them the principal objects 
of our curiosity and care; a race of creatures 
in whose wel&re we are interested next to our 
own. 

Of all the quadruped animals^ the horse seems 
the most beautiful; the noble largeness of his 
form^ the glossy smoothness of his skin^ the 
graceful ease of his motions^ and the exact sym* 
metry of his shape^ have taught us to regard him at 
the firsts and as the most perfectly formed ; and yet^ 
what is extraordinary enough^ if we examine him 
internally^ his structure will be found the most dif» 
ferent from that of man of all other quadrupeds 

cutting teetb before ; and single-boofed ;* a native of Europe 
and the Enst (but I believe rather of Africa) ; a generous;, proudi 
and strong animd ; fit either for the draught, the course, or tb^ 
road ; he is deh'ghted with woods ; he takes care of his hinder 
parts ; defends himself from the flies with his tail ; scratches his 
feUov; defends his young; calls by neighing; sleeps after night* 
&11 ; fights by kicking, and by biting also ; rolls on the ground 
when he sweats ; eats the grass closer than the ox ; distributes 
the seed by dunging ; wants a gall bladder ; never vomits ; the 
foal is produced with the feet stretched out ; he is injured by 
being struck on the ear ; upon the stifle ; by being caught by 
the nose in -barnacles ; by having hi^ teeth rubbed with tallow ; 
by the herb padus ; by the herb phellandri ; by the curculis ; 
by the conops. His diseases are different in different countries. 
A consumption of the ethmoid bones of the nose, called the 
glanders, is with us the most infectious and -fetal. He eM 
hemlock without injury. The mare goes with foal 290 days* 
T^e i^aceptfi is not fixed« He acquires not the canine teeth till 
the age of five years, 

* [In South America igibnnd a horse whose hoofs are dirided, like those of 
a nuninaiit qoadroped* In Us general appearance, siae, and colour, It resembles 
Hhe ass, bat has the Yoice and ears of -a horse, and has no .bands orossmg the 
ahoolders. It is wry wiM, swfll, and sfrong.] 
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whatsoever. As the ape approaches us the nearest 
in internal conformation^ so the horse is the most 
remote ;* — a 'striking proof that there may he 
oppositions of beauty^ and that all grace is not to he 
referred to one standard. 

To have an idea of this noble animal in his 
native simplicity, we are not to look for him in the 
pastures, or the stables, to which he has been con- 
signed by man ; but in those wild and extensive 
plains where he has been originally produced^ 
where he ranges without control, and riots in all 
the variety s>f luxurious nature. In this state of 
happy independence^ he disdains the assistance of 
man, which only tends to servitude. In those 
boundless tracts, where he runs at liberty, he 
seems no way incommoded with the inconveni- 
ences to which he is subject in Europe. The ver- 
dure of the fields supplies his wants ; and the cli- 
mate, that never knows a wintei', suits his con- 
stitution, which naturally seems adapted to heat. 
His enemies of the forest are but few, for none 
but the greater kinds will venture to attack him ; 
any one of these he is singly able to overcome; 
while at the same time he is content to find safety 
in society ; for the wild horses of those countries 
alwiEiys herd together. 

In these countries, therefore, the horses are 
often seen feeding in droves of five or six hun- 
dred. As they do not carry on war against any 
other race of animals, they are satisfied to remain 
entirely upon the defensive. The pastures on 
which they live satisfy all their appetites, and all 

* Histoire Naturelle> Daubaiiton, vol, vii* p. 374. 
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Other precautions are purely for their security^ in 
case of a surprise. As they ai;e never attacked 
but at a disadvantage^ whenever they sleep in the 
forests^ they have always one among their number 
that stands as centinel^ to give notice of any 
approaching danger ; and this office they take by 
turns.* If a man approaches them while they 
are feeding by day^ their centinel walks up boldly 
near hiro^ as if to examine his strength^ or to in- 
timidate him from' proceeding; but as the man 
approaches within pistol shot^ the centinel then 
thinks it high time to alarm his fellows ; this he 
does by a loud kind of snorting^ upon which 
they all take the signal^ and fly oS with the speed 
of the wind; their faithfol centinel bringing up 
the f rear. J 



^ Dictionnaire Uniyersel desAnimaux, p. 19. 

f Labat. tome vii. 

i:^ In the account of the wild horses of Spanish America, by 
Don Felix Azara, we are told, ^* That they are of Spanish origin, 
and entirely of the Andalusian breed. They are now become 
so numerous as to live in herds, some of which are said to consist 
of ten thousand. As soon as they perceive domestic horses 
in the fields, they gallop up to them, caress, and by a kind 
of grave and prolonged neighing, invite them to run off. The' 
domestic horses are soon seduced, unite themselves to the inde-. 
pendent herd, and depart along with them. It happens not 
unfrequently, that travellers are stopped on the road, by the 
effect of this desertion. To prevent this, they halt as soon as 
they perceive these wanderers, watch their own horses, and 
endeavour to frighten away the others. In this case the wild 
horses resort to stratagem; some are detached before, and the 
rest advance in a close column, which nothing can interrupt. 
If they are so alarmed as to be obliged to retire, they change 
their direction, but without suffering themselyes to be dispersed* 
Sometimes they make several turns round those they wish to 
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It it not easy to ssty from what Mvtatrf &ite 
horse came originally. It should s^em that thi^ 
colder cNmates do not agree with his coDBlitolion ; 
for allhoiigh he is found almost in Iheiti^ all, 
yet hia form is altered there^ and he is found at 
once Aminutive and ill 9ha[>edv We have tlve 
testimoDy of the ancients that thei^e were ^^i 
horses oiice in Europe ; at present^ however^ they 
are totally brought rnider subjection ; and: eveu 
those which are found in America are of a l^anii^ 
breeds which being sent thither upon its fitist dis- 
covery^ have since become wild, and have spread 
over all the south of that vast continefnt> almost 
to the Straits of IVfegellan. These, in general, 
$jre a small breed, of about fourteen hands high. 
They have thick jaws and clumsy joiofs; their 
ears and neck also are long; they are easily 
tamed ; for the horse by nature is a gentle com- 
plying creature, and resists rather from fear than 
obstinacy^ They are caught by a kind of noose, 
and then held &ist by the legs, and tied to a tpee, 
where they are left for two days, without food or 
drink. By that time they begin to grow manage- 



^uce, in order tb frighten them ; but they often retire after 
maliiing one' turn. When the inhabitants wish to convert 
some of thei^e v^ild horses into domestic oiles, which they find' 
not very difficult to be done, persons mounted on horseback 
attack a trooi> of-them, and when they approach them, they 
tfirow rdpes with great bare round their legs, which prevent 
tfienA fh>m running away. When brought home, they are tied 
ilrtth ft halter to a stake or a tree, without food' or drink, fot 
two or threie days. After this they are cot, aiid then broke, 
in the sanm' manner as the domestic horses. They soon be- 
cotete docile^ but if not carefitUy ^dtcUed, wilt Kgaiki Jdia their 
fHendB."3 
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able ; and in some weeks (hey become as ^me 
as if they had never been in k state of wildness. 
If by any aceident they are once more set at 
Kberty^ they never become wild again^ but know 
their masters^ and come to thiir calL Some of 
the buccaneers have often .been agreeably surprised^ 
lifter a long absence^ to Beid t^eir faithful horses 
once more present themselves^ with their usual 
assiduity ; and come up^ with' fond submission^ t6 
receive the rein. 

These American horses^ however^ cannot pro^- 
perly be ranked among the wild races^ since they 
were originally bred from such as were tame. It 
is not in the new^ but the old worlds that we are 
to look for this animal^ in a true state oif nature ; 
in the extensive deserts of Aftica/ in Arabia^ and 
those wide-spread countries that separate Tartary 
from the more southern nations. Vast droves of 
these animals are seen wild among the Tartars: 
they are of a small breed, extremely swift, and 
very readily evade their pursuers. As they go 
together, they will not admit of any strange ani- 
mald among thetn, though even of their own kind. 
Whenever they find a tame horse attempting to 
associate vrith them, they instantly gather round 
him, and soon oblige him td seek safety by flight. 
There are vast numbers also of wild horses to the 
north of China, but they iatre of a weak, timid 
breed ; small of stature, and useless in war.'" 

At the Cape of Good Hope there are numbers 
of hdrses, in a state of nature, but small, vicious, 
and untameable. They are found wild, also, in 
several other parts of Africa; but the wretched 
inhabitants of (bat country, either want the art 
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to tame tbem^ or seem ignorant of their n^^ 
It is common with the negroes^ who are carried 
over from thence to America, when they first see 
a horse^ to testify both terror and surprise. These 
poor men seem not to hav^ any knowledge of 
such a creature ; and though the horse is probably 
a native of their own country^ they have let all 
the rest of mankind enjoy the benefit of his services^ 
without turning them to any advantage at home. 
In some parts of Africa, therefore, where the 
horse runs wild, the natives seem to consider 
him rather in the light of a dainty, for food> 
than a useful creature, capable of assisting them 
either in war or in labour; riding seems a re- 
£n.ement that the natives of Angola, or Cafiraria^ 
have not as yet been able to attain to; and 
whenever they catch a horse, it is only with an 
intent to eat him. 

But of all countries in the world, where the 
horse runs wild^ Arabia produces the most beautiful 
breed^^ the most generous, swift, and persevering*. 
They are found, though not in great nunibers^ 
in the deserts of that country; and the natives 
use every stratagem to take them. Although they 
are active and beautiful, yet they are not so large 
as those that are bred up tame; they are of a 
brown colour; their mane and tail very shorty 
and the hair black and tufted.* Their swift- 
ness is incredible ; the attempt to pursue them 
in the usual manner of the chace, with dogs^ 
would be entirely fruitless. Such is the rapidity 
of their flighty that they are instantly out of view^ 

* Mann. Descript. da YA&iqae, Hb. u p. SU 
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ftnd the dogfs tbemselyes give op tbe vain .pursuits 
The only method^ therefore^ of taking them is 
by traps/ hidden in the sand^ which entangling 
their feet^ the hunter at length comes up^ and 
either kills them or carries them home alive. If 
the horse be youngs he is considered among the 
Arabians as a very great delicacy ; and they feast 
upon him while any part is found remaining ; but 
]f> from his. shape or vigour^ he promises to be 
serviceable in his more noble capacity^ they take 
the usual methods of taming him, by fatigue and 
hunger, and he soon becomes a useful domestic 
animal. l t ^ij - 

The usu^ manner of trying their swiftness is by 
hunting. the ostriqh : the. horse is the only animal 
whose speed is comparable to that of this creature^ 
.which is found in the sandy plains^ with • which 
those countries abound. The instant, the ostrich 
perceives itself aimed at^ it makes to the moun-^ 
tains^ while the horseman pursues with all the 
swiftness possible, and endeavours to cut off its 
retreat. The .chace then continues along the 
plain^ while the ostrich makes, use of both legs 
and wings to assist its motion. However^ a horse 
of the first speed is able to out-run it ; so that the 
poor animal is then obliged to have recourse to 
art to elude the hunter^ . by frequently turning : 
at length, finding all escape hopeless^ it hides ita 
head wherever it can, and suffers itself tamely to 
be taken. If the horse, in a trial of this kind, 
shows great speed, and is not readily tired, hia 
price becomes proportionably great ; and there are 
some horses valued at a thousand ducats. 

But the horses thus caught, or trained in this 

VOL. IL N 
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iMnMff^ are at present but Tery few; the valoe of 
Arabian horses^ all over the woild^. has in a great 
Qieasore thinjied the deserfas of the wild breed; 
an4 tbeve are very feir to be found m those cmn^ 
trieS) except such as are tame. The ArabtttnSj. a« 
we are told by historians^ first began the niftiiage* 
ment of horses ia the time oi Sheque Ismaef. 
Before that they wandered wild along the &ce of 
the eountvy^ neglected and useless : but the natives 
then f^st hegan to taroe their fmrceness> and te 
improve tbeir beauty; so that at paneseni they 
possess a race of the most beautiful horses, in tbe 
worlds with which they drive a trade^ and lunaiski 
the stables of primes at immense prices^ 

There h scarcely an Arabian^ how poor soever^ 
buA bis provided with his horse. ^ They^ in general^ 
make use of mares m tibeir ordinary excursions; 
experience having taaght them that they support 
fi^guej thirsty and hunger^ bettef than the horsei 
are finind to do. They are ako kss; vicknis, 
of a gentler nasbure^ and are not so apt to nei^ 
They are more harmksB^ ako^ among tbeiB- 
selves^ not sa apt to^ kick or bust each other, 
bnt remain whole daya togetheit without the least 
tniscfaief. The Turks^ on the ceiitrary^ are not 
ibnd e^ mares ; and the Aiabiane sell them such 
horses as tiiey do not choose to keep lor staVions 
at home. They preserve the pedigree of their 
horses- with great care^ and for several agea back* 
rt^hey know their alliiinces^ and aH their genealog; ; 
ttley cKstinguish the races by different nameS;, 
and divide them into three dasses. The Amt is 
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that of the nobles^ the ancient breed; aiu} una* 
dultenited on either side : the second is that of 
the hofses of the ancient race^ bat adulterated ; 
and the third is that of the ccrnimon and inferior 
hind. The kst they sell at a low price ; but those 
of the first class^ and enen of the second^ aniongsC 
which are found horses of equal vatue to the 
former, are sold extreme^ dear. They know, 
by long experience, the race of a horse by his 
apfiearance ; they can tell the name^ the surname, 
the cohKir, and the marks properfy belonging to 
each. Wbeit they are not possessed of stallions 
of the noble race themselves, for their itiares, 
they borrow from their neighbours, paying a 
proper price aa with us, and refeeiye a written 
attestation of the whole. In this attestation is con- 
tained the name of the horse and the mare, and 
their respective genealogies. When the mare has 
produced her foal, new witnesses are called, and 
a new attestation signed, in which are described 
the marks of the foal, and the day noted when 
i4 was brought forth. These attestations increase 
the value of the horse ; and they are given to the 
person who buys him. The most ordinary mare 
of this race sells for five hundred crowns ; there 
are many that sell for a thousand ; and some of 
the very finest kinds for fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. As the Arabians have no other 
house but a tent to live in, this also s^ves them; 
for a stable; so that the mare, the foal, the hu9- 
bamd, the wife, and the children, lie al! together 
indiscriminately ; the little children are often seen 
upon the body or the neck of the mare, while 
these contiaite^ iooffianstve mnA haH7nleBS> permit' 

N 2 
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ting them thus to play with and caress them withotit 
any injury. The Arabians never beat their horset: 
they treat them gently ; they speak to them, and 
seem to hold a discourse; they use them as 
friends ; they never attempt to increase their 
speed by the whip^ nor spur them but in cases 
of necessity. However^ when this happens^ thej 
set off with amazing swiftness; they leap over 
obstacles with as much agility as a buck : and, 
if the rider happens to fall^ they are so manageable, 
that they stand still in the midst of. their most 
rapid career.* The Arabian horses are of. a 
middle size, easy in their motions, and rather 
inclined to leanness than fat. They are regularly 
dressed every morning and evening, and with 
tudi care, that the smallest roughness is not 



[* Of the great attachment which the Arabians have for their 
maret, M. St. Pierre gives an affecting instance, in his Studies 
of Nature. * 

<* The whole stock of a poor Arabian of the desert consisted 
of a beautiful mare : this the French consul at Said offered to 
purchase, with an intention to send her to Louis the Four- 
teenth. The Arab, pressed by want, hesitated a long time* 
bnt at length consented, on condition of receiving a very consi- 
derable sum of money, which he named. Tlie consul wrote to 
France, for permission to close the bargain, and having obtained 
it, sent the information immediately to the Arab. The man, 
so poor as to possess only a miserable rag, a covering for his 
body, arrived with his magnificent courser : he dismounted, and 
looking first at the gold, and then steadfastly at his mare, heaved 
a.sigh. ' '* And to whom is it,'' he exclaimed, *^ that I am going 
to yield thee up ? > To Europeans ! who will tie thee close^ 
who will beat thee, who will render thee miserable! Retura 
with me, my beauty, my jewel ! and rejoice the hearts o£ mj 
diildren.'' As he pronounced the last words, he sprung upaa 
her hat^ and was out ^f siglit afanost in a mbmosit.''] 
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left upon their skins. They wash the le^ the 
mane^ and the tail^ which they never cut ; and ' 
which they seldom comb^ lest they should thin 
the hair. They give them nothing to eat during 
the day ; they only give them to drink once or 
twice ; and at sun-set they hang a bag to their, 
beads^ in which th^re is about half .a bushel of 
clean barley. They continue mating the whole 
nighty and the bag is again ^ taken away the next 
morning. They lare turned out to pasture in the 
beginning of March^ when the grass is pretty 
high^ and at which time the mares, are given to 
the stallion. When the spring is past^ they take 
them again from pasture^ and they get neither 
grass nor hay during the rest of the year ; bariey 
is their only food^ except now and then a littlii 
straw. The mane of the foal is always clipped 
when about a year or eighteen months old, in 
order to make it stronger and thicker. They begin 
to break them at two years old^ or two years and 
a half at farthest: they never saddle or bridle 
them till at that age ; and then they are always 
kept ready saddled at the door of the tent fro(n 
morning till sun-set^ in order to be prepared 
against any surprise. They at present ^eem ^en- 
sible of the great advantage their horses are to 
the country ; there is a law^ therefore^ that pro* 
hibits the exportation of the mares ; and such 
stallions as are brought into England are gene« 
rally purchased on the pastern shores of Africa^ 
and come roi^nd to us by the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are in general less in stature thati our own^ 
being not above fourteen, or fourteen hands and 
e half high ; their motionf are much more gracer 
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All and swifter ttmn of our own horses ; but 
nevertheless their speed is fax from being equal; 
they run higher from the ground ; their strode is 
not so long and dose ; and they are far inferior 
in bottom. StiD^ howe?er« they must be consi- 
dered as the first and finest breed in the worid ; 
and that from which aH others have derived their 
principal qualifications. It is even probable that 
Arabia is the original count ly of horses; since 
there) instead of crossing the breeds they take 
every precaution to keep it entire. In other 
countries they must Cbntinually change the races^ 
or their horses would soon degenerate ; but there 
the same blood has passed down through a lon^ 
succession^ without any diminution either of force 
er beauty. 

The race of Arabian horses has spread itsetf 
into Barbary^ among the Moors^ and has eveii 
extended across that extensive continet^t to the 
western shores of Africa. Among the Negroes of 
Gambia and Senegal, the chiefs of the country 
are possessed of horses, which, though little, are 
very beautifiil and extremely manageable. In* 
stead of barley, they are fed, in those countri^, 
with maize, bruised and reduced into meal, and 
mixed up with milk when they design to fatten 
thein. These are considered as next to the Ara- 
bian horses, both for swiftness and beauty ; but 
they are rather stiH smdier than the former. The 
Italians have a peculiar sport, in which horses of 
this breed run against each other. They have no 
. riders^ but saddles so formed as to ilap against the 
tiorses' sides as they move, and thus to spur them 
forward. They are set to run in a kind of railed 
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rrfSkj about a mile long, oot of wUcii (bey fie«w 
attempt to escape ; but^ when they onte «et for- 
ward^ they never 6top, ahfaough the walk« from 
one end to the o<lher, is cotCTcd with a crowd oi 
spectators, vAAdi opens ttind i^ives way as the 
horses approach. Our horses wouM scarcely, in 
this manner, face a crowd, and coMtiiiue their 
speed, wtthoot a tider, thrMgfa the midst of « 
midtitttde ; and, indeed, it is & little surprising 
htny, in sach a place, the horses find their owb 
way. However, wbat our English houses may 
want in sagacity, lliey msJke up by their swil^ 
ness; an4 it has been found upon compntatioa 
that their speed is nearly one-fourth greater, even 
carrying a rider, than thaft of the swiftest Barb 
without one. 

The Arabian breed has been diflbsed into Egypt 
as well as Barbary, and into Permt also ; where, 
as we are told by Marcas PsulttS;, there are stiub 
of ten thousand white tnares altogether, very 
Heet, and wiDi the hoof so hard that shoeing is 
tinnecessary. In these coantries, they in general 
give their horses the same treatment that they 
give in Arabia, except that they litter them upon 
a bed of their own dung, dried in the sun, and 
then reduced to powder. WJhen this, which is 
spread under the horse about five inches thicks 
is moistened, ttiey dry it again, and spread it as 
^i)efore. The horses of these countries a good 
deal resemble each other. They are usually of a 
alender make ; their legs fine, bony, and far apart ; 
a thin mane ; a fine crest ; a beautiful head ; the 
«ar small and well pointed ; the slioulder thin ; the 
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side rounded^ without any unsightly : prominence ; 
the croup is a little of the longest^ and the tail i$ 
generally «ct high. The race of horses^ however, 
IS much degenerated in Numidia; the natives 
having been discouraged from keeping the breed 
up by the Turks^ who seize upon all the good 
horses, without paying the owners the smallest 
gratuity for their care in; brii^ging them up. The 
Tingttanians and Egyptians have now^ therefore^ 
the 'fame of rearing the ' finest ' horses^ both for 
size and beauty. The smallest of these last are 
usually sixteen hancbs high ; and all of them shaped^ 
as they express ^ it, with the elegance of an 
antelope. 

< Next to the Barb,- travellers generally rank the 
Spanish genette. These horses, like the former^ 
are: little, but extremely swift and beautiful. The 
bead is something of the largest ; the mane thick ; 
the i ears long; but well pointed; the eyes filled 
^ith fire; the shoulder thick.ish, and the breast 
^uU and large; The croup round and large ; th^ 
legs beautiful, and without hair ; the pastern a 
little of the longest, as in the Barb> and the hooif 
rather too high. Nevertheless, they move with 
.great ease, and .carry themselves extremely well. 
'Their ' most usual colour is black, or a dark bay. 
They seldom or never have white legs, or whit^ 
45nip, The .Spaniards, who haye a groundless 
aversion to these marks^ never breed from such 
<as have them. They are all branded on the but- 
tock with tbe owner's name; and. those of th^ 
province of Andalusia pass for the best. These are 
, £aid to posseiss courage, pbed^njce, g^race^ anji spirit 
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in a greater degree than even the Barb : and^ for 
this reason^ they have been preferred as war-horses 
to those of any other country. 

The Italian horses were once more beautiful than 
they are at present; for they have greatly neg* 
lected the breed. Nevertheless^ there are still 
found some beautiful horses among them^ particu*. 
larly among the Neapolitans^ who chiefly uye them 
for the draught. In general they have large heads 
and thiek necks. They are also restive^ and con- 
sequently unmanageable. These faults^ however^ 
are recompensed by the largeness of their size^ by 
tlieir spirit^ and the beauty of their motion. They 
are.excellent for show^ and have a peculiar aptitude 
to prance. 

The Danish horses are of such an excellent size. 
and so strong a make^ that they are preferred to 
all others for the draught. There, are some of 
Ihem perfectly well shaped ; but this is but seldom 
seen^ for in general they are found to have a thick 
U£ck^ heavy shoulders^ long and hollow back^ and 
a narrow croup : however, they all move well, and 
are found excellent both for parade and war. They 
are of all colours^ and often of whimsical ones^ 
some being streaked like the tiger^ or mottled like 
the leopard. 

The German horses are originally from Arabian 
and Barbary stocks ; nevertheless^ they appear to 
be small and ill-shaped ; it is said also, that they 
are' weak- and ^ washy, with tender hoofs. The. 
Hungarian horses, on the other hand, are excellent 
for the draught, as well as the saddle. The 
hussars, who use them in war, usually slit their 
nostrils; which is done^ as it is sai^, to prevent 
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their neighing^ but^ perhaps^ witiioiiC any wfl 
fottndation. 

The Dutch breed is good for tlie dmught^ and 
is generally used for that pui^se over Gcnrope: 
the best come from the province of FrieKland. 
The Flanders horses are much inferior to tb« 
former ; they have most commonly large heftds^ fiat 
feet^ and swollen legs; whidi are an essential 
blemish in horses of this Idnd. 

The French horses are of various kinds; but 
they have few that are good. The best borsei^ of 
that country come from Limomn ; they have a 
strong resemblance to the Barb^ and^ like tkeM], 
they are excellent for the chace ; bat they are 'slow 
in coming to perfection ; they are to be carefnlff 
treated while young, and mnst not be backed till 
they are eight years old. Normandy fornisjhes Ifce 
next best; which, though not so good for Ae 
chace, are yet better for war. In general, the 
French horses have the fault of being heavy-shout- 
dered, which is opposite to the fault of the Batb, 
which is too thin in the shoulder, and is tK)nse«- 
quently apt to be shoulder-slipt. 

Having mentioned the horses most usually 
known in Europe, we pass on to those of more 
distant countries, of whose horses we can only 
judge by report. We mentioned the wild horses 
of America. Such as are tame, if we may cnedtt 
the latest reports,* are admirable. Grreat nmnbei« 
of these are bred up to the chace, and are chiefly 
kept for this purpose, particularly at Quito. The 
banters, as l^loa informs us, are divided into two 

♦ .lJlloa*8 Voyage, vol. i. p. 4«64. 
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dasses ; enf p^d on foot^ the other on horseback : 
tibe foustnees of the footmeii is to ronze the deer ; 
and ibsit of the hordemen, to h-snt it down. They 
ail^ at break of day^ repair to the place appointed^ 
which is generally on the snaimit of a hiU^ wkh 
every man his greyhound. The horsemen place 
themeetves on the highest peaks ; whilst those on 
foot range the precipices, making a hideous noise^ 
in order to start the deer. Thm the company 
ex?tend themselves three or four leagues^ or more^ 
acoordifig to their numbers. On starting any 
game^ the horse which first perceives it sets off, 
and the rider^ being nnable to guide or stop him, 
ptirsues the chace^ soRietimes down sach a steep 
dope, that a man on foot, wiUi the greatest care^ 
coald hardly keep his legs : from thence he &i» 
Qp a dangerous ascent, or along the aide of a 
•mountain^ so that a person not used to this 
exercise wouM think it much safer to throw 
himself out of the saddle, than commit his life to the 
precipitate ardor of his horse. The other horses, 
which join in the chace, do not wait for the riders 
to animate them ; Ihey set forward immediately 
upon seeing another at full speed ; and it becomes 
prudence in the rider to give them their way, and 
at the same time to let them feel the spur, to carry 
him over the precipices. These horses are backed 
tmd exercised to this method of hunting ; and their 
usual pace is trotting. 

There are said to be very good horses in the 
islands of the Archipelago. Those of Crete wene 
in great reputation among the ancients, for tbehr 
avnftness and force ; however^ at present they are 
but little used, even in the country itself, becauMe 
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of the unevenness of the ground^ which is there 
very rocky and mountainoas. The original horses 
of Morocco are much smidler than the Arabian 
breed ; however, they are very swift and vigorous^ 
In Turkey there are to be found horses of almost 
all races : Arabians^ Tartars^ Hungarians^ and those 
natural to the place. The latter are very beautiful 
and elegant ; they have a great deal of fire^ swift- 
ness^ and management ; but they are not able to 
support fatigue: they eat little; they are easily 
heated ; and they have skin so sensible^ that they 
can scarcely bear the rubbing of the stirrup. The 
Persian horses are, in general, the most beautiful and 
most valuable of all the East. - The pastures in the 
plains of Media, Persepolis, Ardebil, and Derbent, 
are excellent for the purpose of rearing them ; 
anfl there were bred in those places vast numbers, 
by order of the government of Persia, while that 
country was under any government. Pietro della 
Yalle prefers the horses of Persia to those of Italy ; 
and informs us, that they are in general of a 
middle size ; and alttiougb some are found even of 
the smallest stature, yet that does not impair their 
beauty nor their strength : yet, in some places^ they 
are found of a very good size, and as large as the 
English saddle-horses are generally found to be : 
they have all a thin head, a fine crest, a narrow 
breast, small ears well placed, the legs fine, the 
hoof hard, and the croup beautiful ; they are docile^ 
spirited, nimble, hardy, courageous, and capable 
of supporting a very great fatigue; they run very 
swiftly^ without being easily fatigued ; they are 
strong and easily nourished, . being only supplied 
mth barley and jshopped strftw ; they are put 
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to grass only for afix weeks in the spring; they 
have always the tail at full length, and there is no 
such thing as geldings among the number; they 
are defended from the air, as in England, by 
body-cloths; they attend' them with the most 
punctual exactness ; and they are rid generally in 
a snafiBe, without spurs. Great numbers of these 
are every year transported into Turkey, but chiefly 
itito the East Indies ; liowever, after all, travellers 
agree that they are not to be compared to the 
Arabian horses, either for courage, force, or beauty ; 
and that the latter are eagerly sought, even in 
Persia. 

The horses of India are of a very indifferent 
kind, . being weak and washy. Those which are 
used by the grandees of the country, come from 
Persia and Arabia: they are fed with a small 
quantity of hay during the day ; and at night they 
have boiled peas, mixed with sugar and butter, 
instead of oats or barley : this nourishment supports 
them, and gives them strength; otherwise they 
would soon sink and degenerate. Those naturally 
belonging to the country are very small and vicious. 
Some are so very little, that Taverner reports, 
that the young Mogul prince, at the age of seven 
or eight, rode one of those little horses, that was 
not much larger than a greyhound : and it is not 
long since one of these wks brought over into this 
country, as a present to our Queen, that measures 
no more than nine hands high, and. is not much 
larger than a common mastiff. It would seem 
that climates excessively hot are unfavourable to 
this animal. In this manner, the horses of the 
Gold Coasts and of Guinea, are extremely little^ 
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but very manageable. It is a commcm exeieiae 
with the grandees of that couBtry, who are cateeHeRt: 
horseroeii^ to daft out the lances before them 
upon full gaHop^ and to catch them again before 
they come to the ground. They hate a gport ala« 
on horseback^ that requires grei^ dexterky in. tlhe^ 
rider^ and a great share of activity in the horse r 
they strike off a bell^ with a battledore^ while they 
are upon a fuU gallop^ and pursaiAg it^ rtrike ii 
again before it comes to the ground ; and this they 
continue for a mile togetber> sir&iag sometimes tft 
the rights and sometimes to the left, with amaziir^ 
speed and agility. 

The horses of China are as in^bfiefenl as fiiose 
of India : they are weak^ little^ ilit-shaped^ ancl 
cowardly. Those of Corea are not above threes 
feet high ; almost all the breed there are inadb 
geldings^ and i»re so timoioas^ that they can be 
rendered no way serviceable in vrar ; so that Ut 
may be said, that the Tartar htNTsee were ^mfa\y 
the conquerors of O^ina. These^ iiNfeedl^ are very* 
servieeaUe in war ; aB4 akhoa^ but of a nuddle 
size, yet they are surpcisLngly patient,, vigevoua^ 
swift, and bold; their hoofe are extremely faa];d> 
thoi^h rather too narrow ; their heads are fkfee„ 
but rather too little; the neck ia long and stiff; 
the kgs of the longest ; and yet, with aU tfaeae 
fiiuks, they are found to be an e^LceUent breed. 
The Tartars live with their horses pretty nMich m 
the same manner as the Arabiana do ; they Iwgiai 
to back them at the age of sevea or eig^ months, 
placing their children upon them, who manage 
them even at that early age. By these means they 
break them, by little and. htde, till at last; about 
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()ie 9ge of six w seveB yearsj, they are capable of 
^py^ttriiiig^ anazkig bardsbififl. Thus they have 
been, kaovyn to march two or three days without 
Moe stopping; to contiaue five or six without 
Mling any thing except a handful of grass at every 
eight Imwis; and, besides, to remain without 
drinking toe four-and-twenty hoursi. These hors^^ 
which are so vigorous in their own country, lose 
att their strength when they are brougl^ into. 
China or the Indies ; but they thrive pretty well 
in Persia and Turkey. The race of little Tartars 
towardi the north, have also a breed of little 
horses, which they set such a vahie upon, that it 
is Sarfoidden to sell them to strangers : these horses 
have the nery same qnaUttes with thase of the larger 
kind; which they prc^bfy derive from asimiJair 
treatment. There are also very fine horses ih 
Circassia aiftd MingreUa. There are some greatly 
esteemed ia the Ukraine, in Walachia, Poland, and 
Sweden; bnt we have no particular accounts of 
their exceltencies or defects. 

If we consult the ancients on the nature and 
^alities of the horses of difiereait countries, we 
leam» that the Grecian horses, and particulairly 
those of Tbeasaly, bad the repiitatiott of being 
excellent for war ; that those df Achaia were the 
largest that were known ; that the most beautilid 
came fram Egypt, which bred great numbers ; that 
the horses of Ethiopia were not in esteem; that 
Arabia and Africa furnished very beautiful horses^ 
and very fit Sm* the course ; that those of Italy, and 
particularly of Apulia, were very good; that in 
Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria^ Armenia, Media, and 
Pcfsia, there ware excellent horses, equally esteaned 
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for their speed, and vigour ; that those of Sairdinki 
aqd Corsica, though small, were sprited and cou- 
rageous ; that those x)f Spain resembled the Parthiaa 
horses, in being very well adapted. for war; that 
in Walachia and Transylvania, there were horses 
With bushy tails, and manes hanging down to the 
ground, which, nevertheless, were . extremely swift 
and active ; that the Danish horils were good 
leapers ; those of Scandinavia, though *little, were 
well-shaped, and possessed of great agility; that 
the Flanders breed was strong; that the Gaulish 
horses were good for carrying burthens ; that the 
German breeds were so bad, so diminutive, and 
ill-shaped, thiat no use could be made of them ; 
that the Swiss and Hungarian horses were good ; 
and, lastly, that those of India were very dimtnn- 
tive and feeble. 

Such are the different accounts we have of the 
various races of horses in different parts of the 
world. I have hithertb omitted ^ making : mention 
of one particular breed, more excellent than any 
that either the ancients or moderns have produced ; 
and that is our own« It is not without great assi^ 
duity, and unceasing application^ that the English 
horses are now become superior to those of any 
other part of the world, for size, strength, swiftness^ 
and beauty. It was not without great attention 
and repeated trials of all the best horses in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, that we have been thus 
successful in improving the breed of this animal; 
so that the English horses are now capable * of 
performing what no others ever could attain 
to. By a judicious mixture of the several kinds^ 
by the happy difference ^ of our soils^ and by OVt 
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fuperior ftkill in management^ we have brougttt 
.this animal to its highest perfection. An Eng- 
lish horse, therefore, is now known to excel the 
Arabiiin, in size and swiftness ; to be more du- 
rable than the Barb, and more hardy than the 
Persian. An ordinary racer is known tb go at the 
rate of a mile in two mitintes : and we had dn^ in- 
stance, in the admirslble ChiHers, of still greater 
rapidity. He hais been fre^i^ently known to move 
above eighty-two feet and a half in a second, or 
almost a mile in a minute : he has also run round 
the course of Newmarket, which is very little less 
than four miles, in six minutes and forty seconds. 
But what is surprising, few horses have been since 
found, -that ever could eqtial him ; and those of 
bis breied have been ir^mai^ably deficient. 

However this be, no horses can any way equal 
our own, either in point of swiftness or strength ; 
and these are the qualificMions our horsemen seem 
cbrefly to value. For this reason, when the French, 
or otheir foreigners, describe our breed, they all 
mentioi), ^as ' a fault; the' awkward ' and ungainly 
.motion of our horses ; they allow them to be very 
good indeed, but they will, not grant them ah easy 
or an elegant carriage.^ But these wiPiters 'do not 
consider that this seeming want of grace is entirely 
the resuk 6f our manner of breaking them. We 
consult only spec^'and di^{^atch in thii^ animaPs 
motions : ^ the French, and other nations, are' ni6re 
anxious 'for parade and spirit. For this reason we 
always throw our hors^ forward, while they put 
them upon. their haunches ; we give them. an easy 

* See BoflEbn's accoant of our horses. 
TOL. IL O 
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fiirift gftit of going, that covers, a gnat deal af 
^ound : they^ on the contmryj throw tbem huk, 
giving tli€HB a more showy appearance indeed^ but 
one infiqiUdky kss nt^fal. Tha faalt bf our man- 
ni^r oi breaking isj that the horse is sometimes apt 
to fill! forward ; the French managed horse never 
falls before^ bwt more usaally on one side ; and for 
this reaapn^ the rider wears stiff boots^ to gwrd 
his le^p against such accidents. However^ it 
vfould be a very easy matter to give our horses att 
that grace which foreigners are «o fond of; but it 
would oertmply take from tlieir swiftness and don^ 

bility. 

Bni in what degree of contempt soever foveigoh 
ers might formerly have held our horses^ tbey have 
for some time perceived thmr error> and our Sngliidi 
banters are considered as tbe noblest and the most 
useful bosses in the workL Our g«^ngs ar^ 
therefore^ sent over to the continent in great nomt- 
bers, and sell at very great prices ; as for our marea 
ai^d stallions^ there is a law prcAihHing their expor- 
tat^; and one similar to this is satfl to have 
obtaiuied even aa early as the Umes of Athelstai^ 
who prohibited their eyportatioii> eacept where de- 
signe4 as pr^ents; 

Roger de Be%me^ cseajbed Earl of ShrewsWy 
by WiUiam the Ck^nqueror^^ 19 the first who is rei- 
corded to have mado attempt towards tlie meatdr 
i9g our; native breed. He iotrodu/ced Spanish 
stallions into his ortate at Powislaud in Wales» from 
which that part of the country was fw many ages 

* British Zoology, vol. i. p. 4. To this work I am indebted 
for several particutors with regard tQ the native animals of this 
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Mtbr ftmotis fer ft sw^ and gKiierdtos nee of 
bMsei: howfever^ at that ttiae^ ertrengdi' and swifts 
ma^yrere mdre regarded tboir beaaly; the horsd** 
sbB^en, in time of action^ being Entirely bid by a 
^lat at arait»inr> vthidx the knights then nsnaHy 
pnt npan ihem, eitk^r. by way of cnrnanient dr^ 
defence. 

Tbe number of dnr bortesi in London alone^ in 
^e time of king Stephen; i^ ti&id to have amounted 
to' twenty Uioo«iftd How^ver^ kmg aftcfr^ in the 
tin&e^ of qneeh Sfizmbetb^ the whole Kingdom 
cdald not m^pply tv^b thoosmfd horses to forbi om* 
iskrrmlry. Alt precidnt^ the formtr' numbers seem 
rariVed ; so tfaliti) in the late war^ we fnrtiish^d oift 
9bcrr(ff thirteen thousand borsenten: and could; ¥: 
Itaord: |)U6faed^ sirpply aboVe four times that number. 
How fiir this greM increase of honscs among us 
may be beneftiial; or otlierwise^ is ndt the proper 
tmsfhe^s of the present page to dtaciiss; butcer^ 
tain it is^ that where horses increase in too great a 
degree^ mfen must diiniiiisfi proportionably ; as fliat 
fckyd which goes to .sap](>ly thd one^ might very 
easily be cdri verted into nouridhment to' serv^ the 
other. But^ : perhaps^ it may be sfMsbnlating too 
remotely^ to argu0 for the diminuticm of theft 
nttmbers upon this principle^ since every roahiifac^ ' 
tve we export into other countries^ takes up roomi 
aSnd'may have occupied^that place/ which in a stata 
of greater stiiipl^ity, might have giVen biKh and 
rabeistdace to mankind^ and have* i»lded to : po^pnf^ 
klioo. 

Be tins as it will^ as ytto have beetl at mob e1^ 
pen» and trouble to procure an eicetient breed 
€^ faoraes^ it is not now to be eKj^eMd t&atvNi 

o 2 
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Vdioald decline the advantages arising- from it/ ja«t 
when in our possession. It may be^ therefore;, 
"the most prudent . measure in our legislatare, to 
.encourage the breed, as an ose&l branoh of com- 
merce, and a natural defence to the country. . But 

'^^how far this end is answered 1^ the breeding up 
of racers, is what most persons, versed /in this 
subject^ arc' very apt to question. They assert^ 
.that the running-horse, as the breed has been for 
ra long time refined, . is unfit for any other service 
ithan that of the course, being too. slight either 
'for the road, the chase, or the combat; and his 
joints so deUcately united, as to render him sub- 
ject to the smallest accidents. ! They, therefore, 
'.conclude,: that: less encouragement given to racing, 
would be a means of turning us .from, breed- 
ing riather for swiftness than strength; and that 
ive should thus be again &imous for our strong 
Iranters, : which they say are wearing out frona 
among us. . 

. How far this may be fact, L wiH not take upon 
me ,to: determine, being but little versed In a sub- 
ject that does not properly icdme within the com- 
pass of natural history. . Instead, therefore, of 
farther expatiating, on > this well-known , animal's 

' ^qualifications, upoii . which many volnmes might 
^sily be writtep,' I will content myself with just 
mentioQing the; description ' of Camerarius, in which 
be professes to unite all the perfections which a 
horse ought to he possessed of . ^f It must,'' says 
he, " have three parts like those of a womaa; the 
breast mmt be broad, the hips romid, and the 

, , mune long; it must> in three 4hings, reserohle a 
^n ; its countenance .must i>e fierce^ its courage 
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mint be greats and its fury irresislibie : it must 
%ave three things belonging to the sheep; the 
Bose^ gentleness^ and patience : ! it' must ha vie ithnse 
of a deer ; head, .leg; and skin : it must have three 
of a wolf; throat, neck, and hearing: it m^sft 
imve three of a fox ; ear, tail, and trot ^ threec 'Of 
a serpent ; memory;: sight, and flexibility : and; 
lastly, three of a hare ; running, waHcifig, arid per* 
sevei'ance/'* - , > 






CHAP. XII. 

Of the Ass.-f 

j^LTHOUGH this animal is very easily distin^ 
guishedfrom the horse at first sights yet, upon a 

[* Horses are gregarious, and, in their wild state,' inhabit 
the most retired deserta and plains. A curioua natural fact., is 
mentioned by Dr. T^rton, in his Sj'Stem of Nature, that they. 
have the singular property of breathing through the nostril 
only, and not through the inoath ; for in the severest exercise,' 
the mouth is never seen open, unless the lower jaw be brought 
down violently by the force of the bit. This may account for 
the great dilatation of the nostrils afler hard running. 

In thdse vast desert regions, in the most southern parts of Si- 
beria,'i8 found a horse di&ring in several pairticulars from the 
common hori^e, already described. It is said to live in small 
herds of about. twenty each, having the manners of the com- 
mon wild horse, but far exceeding it in swiftness. Its head is 
large, and forehead flat ; and its teeth are only thirty-eight in^ 
tmmber. Bat th^ most singular mark of difference js, that the* 
tail is slender, like that of the cow, and destitute of hair for 
half its length ; the lower part only being covered with a long 
ash-eoloured hair.l 

t Many parts of this account are extracted from DaUb6riton 
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mkfter in$pitcUm, the similkttde betmen Uiem u 
very striking. They hftve both a amilar oudinl 
in the extotial parts; the saipa coafeimatioa 
within. One would be hd, fpim the great reaem" 
Ubinee there is between them, to mippose them of 
Ihe same species ; and thui H^ ass was only a hoffse 
Regenerated ; however^ they are perfectly diitinct^ 
and there is an inseparable line drawn betweai 
them^ for the mule they produce is barren. Thif 
seems to be the barrier between erery species of 
pnimals ; this keeps them asunder^ and preserves 
the unities of their form. If the mule^ or the 
monster bred between two animals whose form 
nearly approaches^ is no longer fertile^ we may 
then conclude^ that these animals^ however resem^ 
blingj are pf different kinds. Nature has provi* 
dently stopped the fruitfulness of these iU-fotmed 
productions^ in prder to preserve the form of every 
animal uncontaminated : were it not for this^ thie 
races would quickly be mixed with each other; 
tio one kind would preserve its original perfec- 
tion; eyery creature would quickly degenerate; 
and the world would he stocked with imperfection 
and deformity. 

The horse and the ass, therefore, though so 
nearly approaching in form, are of two distinct 
kinds, different in their natures; and were there 
but one of each kind, both races vi^uld then be 
extinguished. Their le^apes and their habits hiay, 
indeed, be very nearly alike ; but there is som#* 
thing in every animal^ besides its conformatioo or 
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-way of life, that detennmea its sp^cifte Aatttre. 
Thus there is much greater resemUance betweai 
the hcHnse and the ass, tiian between the sheep 
and the goat ; and yet the latter prodvGe an ani- 
w6l\ that is by no means barren^ ]»it which qaickly 
ire-prodaces an offspring reseinbfing the i^eep; 
while Ihe mule of the former is marked with cer- 
tain sterility. The goat and the 8hee|> may be 
therefore ssid to be of one kind^ although so much 
unlike in figure ; while the horse and the ass are 
perfectly distinct^ though so closely resembling. It 
imsj indeed^ been said by Aristotle^ that their male 
is sometimes prolific ; this^ however^ has not been 
confirmed by any other testimony^ although there 
lias elapsed a period of near two thousand years te 
cofiect the evidence. 

But what tends to put the sutgect out of dis*- 
pote is^ that the two animals are found in a state 
xjfl nature entirely different. The onager^ or wild 
ass^ is seen in still greater abundance than thf 
wild horse; and the peculiarities of its kind are 
more distinctly marked than in those oi the tame 
one. Had it been a horse degenerated, the lika^ 
Hess would be stronger between thern^ tibe higher 
we went to the original stock from whence bolh 
have been supposed to be sprung^ The wild ani- 
mals of both kinds woold^ in su^h a case, resendlle 
each other^ much ii»>ce than those of the tame 
kind^ upon whom art bas^ for a succession of 
ageSj been exercising all its fiocce, and producing 
itnmge habits and new idterations. The cMi^ 
trary^ hewerer^ obtains^ Md the wiUass is even 
mere athiine^ if I may ao expresa it^ than that 
breA iii it stat^ 0S domMlk sesvitude ; and has 
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even a natural afersion to the horse^ as the reader 
will shortly learn. 

. The wild ass has^ by some writers^ been con- 
founded with the zebra^ but very iropropj»*Iy^ . for 
they are of a very different species. The wild ate 
is not streaked like the zebra^ nor is bis shape so 
beautiful : . his figure is pretty much the same* as 
that ctf the coninion ass^ except that he. is of a 
brighter colour^ and has a white list running from 
bis head to his tail. This animal is found wild in 
many islands of the Archipelago^ particularly in 
that of Cerigo. There are many wild asses Jn the 
deserts of Lybia and Numidia^ that run with such 
amazing swiftness, scarcely even the. coursers of the 
country can overtake them. When they see a 
man, they set up a horrid braying, and stop short 
ail together, ' till he approaches near them ; they 
then, as if by common consent, fly.off with, great 
speed; and it is upon such occasions that they 
generally £all into the traps which are previously 
prepared to catch them. The natives take, them 
chiefly upon account of their -flesh, which they 
esteem . as delicious eating ; . and for their skins, of 
which that kind of leather is made which is called 
shagreen. 

' Olearins relates, that the monardi of Persia in- 
vited him on a certain day to be present at an.en« 
iertaiinment of a very peculiar nature, /which .was 
exhibited in a small building near the. palace.; re- 
sembling a theatce.. After a collation of fruits 
and' sweetmeats, more . than thirty of these wild 
asses wercidriven into, the area, among. whic^ the 
monarch > discharged, .tseiseral shot, {^nd. some..ar- 
irews^ and ia which he was imitated by som^. of 
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the rest of bis attendants. The asses^ finding thetn- 
selves If ounded^ and no way of escaping, instantly 
began to attack each other, biting with great 
fierceness, and braying terribly. In this manner 
they continued their mutual animosity/ while the 
arrows were poured in from above, until they were 
^1 killed; upon which they ' were ordered to be 
taken, and sent to the king's kitchen at Ispahan; 
The Persians esteem the flesh of this animal so 
highly, that its delicacy is even become a proverb 
among' them. What may be the taste of the wild 
ass's fliesh,' we are unable to say ; .but< certain it is, 
that the flesh of the tame ass is the ' worst that 
can be obtained, being dryer; mere tougb^ and 
more disagreeable than horse-flesh. Galen < even 
says that it is very unwholesome. . Yet we. should 
not judge hastily upon the different tastes .of dif- 
ferent people^ in the preference . they give to cer- 
tain meats. The climate produces very great 
changes in the tenderness < and the savour of 
several viands: that beef, for instance, which is 
so juicy and good in England, is extremely tough 
and dry when killed under the line ; on the con- 
trary, that pork which is with us so .unpalatable 
in summer, in the warmer latitudes, where it is 
always hotter than here, is the finest eating < they 
have, and much ' preferable to any hog's flesh in. 
Europe. 

. The ass, like the horse, was originally imported 
into America by the Spaniards, and afterwards by 
oUier nations. That ccmntry seems to have been 
peculiarly fevourable to this race of animals ;';and^ 
where they have run wild, they have multiplied in 
sach numbers^ that ia some 'places they are be^ 
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come a nnuanee.* In the kiDgdem of Qaito^ 
Ibe owners of the grounds where Hmy are bred^ 
Buffer all persons to take away as many as tbey 
can^ on paying a small acknowledgment^ in pro- 
portion to the number of days thrar spcst teats. 
They catch them in the following manner: A 
number of persons go onhorsebackj and are at^ 
tended by Indians on foot: when arrired at the 
proper phtces^ they form a cirde in order to drive 
ihem into some valley ; where at full speed they 
throw the noose^ and endeavour to halter them. 
Those creatures^ finding themselves inclosed^ make 
very furious eSortM to escape ; aad^ if only :One 
ferces his way through^ they all follow with an k* 
resistible impetuosity. However^ when noosed^ the 
hunters throw them down and secure them with 
fetters^ and thus leave them tiU the cfaace is over. 
Tfaen^ in order to bring them away with greater 
fteility^ they pair them with teme beasts of the 
same kind; but this is not easily performed^— >« 
for they are so remarkably fierce that they often 
hurt the persons who undertake to manage them* 
They have all the swiftness of horses^ and neither 
declivities nor precipices can retard their career. 
When attacked^ they defend themsdves wiih their 
heels and mouth with such activity^ that without 
alacfcening their pace^ they often maim (heir puiw 
suers. But the most remarkable property in these 
creaturss is^ that after carrying their fisst load^ 
their celerity leaves them, their dangerous ferodty 
is lost^ and they soon contract the stupid look and 
dttlhiess pecidiar to the asinine species. It is also 

s uiioa, vol. i. p. S16. 
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ohHXvMe, HiBt theke crwtwes frill nU pemit m 
iKMse ta liTe among tbem. They always fieed to- 
geihev ; and^ if a hone faappeae to stray into the 
pitce wb^t they gnof , they all fall upon him ; 
iiid without giving him the libeity of flyings they 
jbito.and kiok him tiB they leare him for dead upon 

theq>ot. 

Sttch is this animal in its natural stale, swift 
fierce^ and formidable ; bat, in his state of tame* 
ness^ the ass presents a very dtiTerent picture ; thi 
moment his native liberty is repressed, be seems 
^tirely to give up all daims to freedom ; and he 
assomes a patience and submission even humbler 
than his situation. He is^ in a state of tameness^ 
the mosi gentle and quiet of all animals. He suf- 
feni with constancy^ and^ perimps, withcowiage^ 
an the ill treatment that cruelty and caprice are 
pleased to inflict. He is teo^perate with regard to 
the quantity and the quality of his provision. He 
i^ contented with the most neglected weeds ; and 
makes bis humble repast upon what the horse and 
Qtber animals leave behind. If he gives the pre^ 
f|!r?n^ to any vegetable^ it is to the plantein ; for 
which he is often seen to neglect every other herb 
in the pasture : but he is chiefly delicate with re^ 
spect to hts water ; he drinks only at the dearest 
brooks, and chiefly those to which he has been 
accustomed. He drinks as soberly as he eats; 
^nd neverj like the horse, dips his nose into the 
stream. As he is seldom saddled, he frequently 
rolls himself «pon the grass ; and lies down, fw 
this purpose^ as often as he has an opportunity, 
without minding what becomes cf his burthen. 
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He nerer redis^ like the horse; in the mud ; he e?en 
fears to wet his feet; and turns out of highway to 
avoid the dirty piarts of a' road. 

When very- young, the ass is sprightly/ and 
even tolerably handsome ; but he sqpn loses these 
qualifications^ either by ^ age ■ or bad treatment, 
and he becomes slow, stupid, and headstrong. 
He seems to shew no ardour, except for the female, 
having been often known to die after the covering. 
The she-ass is not less fond of her young than the 
male is of her ; and we are assured that she will 
cross fire and water to protect, or rejoin it This 
animal is sometimes not less attached to his own€^ ; 
by whmn he is too often abused. He scents him 
at a distance, and distinguishes him from others in 
a crowd ; he knows the ways he has passed, and the 
places where he inhabits. 

' When over-loaded, the ass shews the injustice 
of his master, by hanging down his bead and low* 
ering his ears; when he is too hard presised, 'be 
opens his mouth and draws back his lips in a very 
disagreeable manner. If his eyes are covered he 
will not stir a step ; and, if he is laid -down in stich 
a manner that one eye is covered with the grass 
while the other is hidden with a ston<^, or whatever 
is next at hand, he will continue fixed in the same 
situation, and will not so much as attempt to rise 
to free himself from those slight impediments. He 
walks, trots, and gallops like a horse ; but although 
he sets out very fredy at first, yet he is soon tired ; 
and then no beating will make him mend his pace. 
It is in vain that his unmerciful rider exerts his 
whip or his cudgel; the poor little animal bears it 
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«U i/rith: patieilce^ bud wi^ut a groan ; a^d, con* 
:8cu>u8 of his own imbeciUty^ does not offer ev^ to 
moVe. ... 

r Notwithstanding the stapid heaviness. of his air, 
lie may be. educatfed with as aiueh ease as any other 
animal ; and several have, l^en brought up to per* 
'form, sind: exhibited as a, show.. In general, hov^- 
^ei^er, the poor slnimal is entirely neglected. Man 
despises this humble, useful creature, vi?hose e£S[)i^ts 
we exerted to please him, and whose services are 
:too . cheaply r purchased. Th<e. horse is ; the only 
jaw>urite, wd upon him .alone, all e^pense^ and 
Jabopr are bestowed, tie is , fed, attended^ and. 
stabled^ while the ass is abandoned to; the .cruesliy 
•of. the lo'vvest: ri}stics^ w even; to the spof t, <^ chil- 
dren, and, instead of gaining, by the lessons he 
receives, is always a loser. , }^, is coddueted along 
by blo^s ,- he is insulted by >innecessary stripes ; he 
IS overloaded by the lazy ; and, being generally. ^ 
property . of the poor, ^ be shares with them ifi; their 
wants and «t|ieir. distresses. ' Thus this faithful ani* 
inal,.which3 were ther^ no horses, would be the first 
pf the ^a^rupjed ,kind, in our./esteeQ), is. now con- 
f id^red as nothing ; his propef ties . and quatifica- 
tions being found in a higher /degree elsewhere, he 
is entirely disregiir^ed;. and, from^ being the second, 
he;is degr^d/ed into one of the' most useless of the 
domestic 'quadrjupeds. 

, For this reason,. very little care has b^n tiiken to 
improve ^e br^ ; it is siilferedto d^enerate ; and 
it is probable,. thitt of all other. animals,. this alOde is 
rendered feebler and n;iore diminutive, by beifig in 
a state of domestic servitude. The horse, tlie cow, 
and the sheep, are rendered larger by the assiduity 
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of flMO ; the ftM is sofliCMA to dwtMflt tfverj^ getf»- 
lation, and- (wrticukirly in Bnglaod, where it' k 
probable tbat^ but for the medicinal qualities 0f ita 
taaXk, the whole ipttiea weidd hare era new been 
coiUnguished. Neveftfi^eM^ we hare good raatona 
C0 bdieve thal^ were the flame cafe beatowed mi 
the aw that ia s^nt upon the hone, were the aame 
industry used in crossing^ the hveed^ afnd improving' 
it, we should see the ass beeome, ftom his prasmt 
mean state, a Tery poMIy and serviceable attiinal ; 
we should find him rival the bone in sbme' of h&i 
peifections, and exceed him in others. The ass^ 
baft: fbr' bulk, is strdiger than thehnrse ; is mot^ 
sare^feoted ; and, though more sk^ Hi Ma 
motions, he is much less apt to start onl of the 
way. 

The Spaniards, of all people id Bantpe, ^mA 
alone to be acquainted with the valiK^ of'tUe asut 
^ey %Bk% all proper precautiem to impltiVe the 
besedr and 1 have seen a ja<A-a!fer, frotn tKiat 
oonntry, above fifkeen han^ high, lliis' anittitf, 
however, seems origtnally a native of ATabk. A 
wnrm climate is known to produce* this lM|g;iest and 
the best ; their size stnd spirit decBM in pfopor^M 
as they advance into colda* regions. 

Though now so common in all parts of EtagtKnd] 
the ass was entinely lost amongst us durifi^ iM 
reign of queen Elizabeth. HcWngfiAied itfbtfai 
as tbttt^ our land did yield no asses.* H^wteVer, 
there are accottntsof their bring common^ in En^ 
knd: bifore tha» time. In Sweden they w« a^ pte* 
sent a' sort of rarity ; ner does it appear by flhe^ 

* British 'ZdokgjT; vohi. p. IK ' 
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hat history of Norway that they^ have yet reached 
that coantiy. It is in the hotter climates alone 
that we are to look lor the original of this serrice- 
able creature* la Gainea^ tibey are larger and 
move beaatiAd thaa even the bcfses ot the same 
ooitntry. In Persia^ they have two kinds i one of 
livhaeh is used ftnr burthens^ being* slow and heavy ; 
the other^ which is kept for the saddle^ being 
amooth^ stately^ and nimble. They are managed 
as horses^ csJy tlust the rkkv sits nearer the crup^ 
per^ and they are teaght to amble hke them. They 
genenlkf cleave their nostrib. to give them more 
mom for bveatbkig^ and many of these aie sold for 
forty or fifty poands. 

The ass is a nnicb more har^ animal than the 
bsrse^ and Gable to fewer diseasesi Of all animals 
covered ifiik hair, he is the least subject to 
Temia^ for he has no Ike^ probably owing to the 
^yness and the hardness of his skin. Lfte the 
hfttse^ he is three w four years in coming to per*- 
lectioa; he lives till twenty or twenty-five; sleeps 
mich less than the horse ; and never lies down for 
UmiA. purpo«^ unless very much tired. The she-ass 
goes above efoven months with youngs and never 
brings forth more than one at a time. The mule 
may be engendered either between a horse arid a 
she-ass^ or between a jack-ass and a mare. The 
latter bteed is every way preferable^ being larger; 
stronger, and better shaped. It is not yet well 
fciiowiv whether the animal called the Gimerro be 
Qne of these kinds; or, as is asserted, bred between 
the as» and the ball. While naturalists affirm the 
impossibility of this mixture, the natives of the 
Alpine countries, where this^ animal is bred,, as 
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BtroDgly insist iipoti its reality. The eommon 
.mule is very healthy^ and will live above thirty 
years, being found very serviceable in carrying 
burthens, particularly in mountainous and stony 
.places^ where horses are not so sure-footed. The 
size and strength of our asses is at present greatly 
improved by the impoi^tation of Spanish jack-asses; 
and it is' probable we may come in time to equal 
the Spaniards in breeding them, where it is not 
.uncommon to give fifty or sixty guineas for . a 
•mule ; a^id^ indeed^ in some.mouiitainous countries, 
the inhabitants cannot well do without them. 
Their manner, of going down the precipices of the 
Alps, or the Andes, is very extraordinary ; and with 
it' we will conclude their history. . In these pas- 
sages^ on one side, are steep eminencies, and, on 
the other, frightful abysises ; and, as they generally 
follow the direction of the mountain, the road, 
instead of lying in a level, forms at- erery littfe 
distance steep declivities, of several hundred ^ yards 
downward. These- can only be . descended . by 
mules ; and the animal itself seems sensible. of the 
danger, and the caution, that, is to be. used in such 
descents. « When they come to the. edge of one of 
these descents, they stop without being checked 
by the rider ; and, if he inadvertently attempts to 
spur them on, they continue immoveable. They 
seem all this, time ruminating on. the danger that 
lies befpre them, and preparing themselves, for the 
encounter. They not only attentively view the 
road, but tremble and snort at the danger. .Having 
prepared for the descent, they place their fore-feet 
in a posture, as if they were stopping thenbselves ; 
they- then also put their hinder feet together^ but 
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a little forward, as if they were going to lie down. 
In thrs attitude^ havrng taken as it were a survey 
of the road, they slide down with the i^wiftness of a 
meteor. In the mean time, all the rider has to do 
is to l^eep himself fedt on the saddle without 
checking the rein, for the least motion is sufficient 
to disorder the equilibrium of the mule; in which - 
case they both unavoidably perish. But their 
address, in this rapid descent, is truly wonderful ; 
for, in their swiftest motion, when they seem to 
have lost all government of themselves, they follow 
exactly the different windings of the road, as 
if they had previously settled in their minds the 
route they were to follow, and taken every pre- 
caution^ for their saSrty.- In this journey the 
natives, who' are placed along the sides of the* 
moutitains, and bold by the roots of the trees, 
animate the beast with shouts, and encourage him 
to perseverance. Some mules, after being long 
used to these journeys, acquire a kind of reputation- 
for their safety and skill ; and their value rises in 
proportion to their fame;^ 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Zebra. 

JL HERE are but three animak of the horse kind. 
The horse, which is the most stately and courageous ; 
the ass, which is the most patient and humble; 
and the zebra^ which is the most beautiful^ but 

♦UDoa,vol.i. 
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at ^ ^im tifl^e the wildest- aaimal in natuise^ 
Nothing ^:an exceed the delicate regularity of thi» 
oreetare's colour^ or the lustrous smoothness of ito. 
skin ; butj an the other hand^ noUiing can be moTier 
timid 09 more untameable. 

It is chiefly a native of Uie southern garfei q£ 
Africa ; , and there are whole herds of tbem often 
seen feeding in those extensive plains^ that Jie 
tpimrds the Gape of Good Hope. However^ their 
Mfiatdifolness is sucb^ that they will sui£ej: nothings 
to come near tbem ; and their swiftnesa so great^^ 
tbat they readily leave every pursuer far behind. 
The sEebra^ in shape^ rather resembles the mule, 
than the horae^ or the as^. It ia rather less thaa 
the former^ and yet larger than the latter. Its eara 
are not so long as those: of the ass^ and yet not so 
^mall as in the horse kind. Like the ass^ its head 
ia large^ its back ataraigfat^ its le^ finely pbced, and 
its tail tufted at the end ; like the horse^ its skin ia 
%mooth and dose^ and its hind quarters round and 
ft»shy. But its greatest bQ«Qty lies in the ama^^in^ 
regularity and elegance of its .colours* In^tba 
roale^ they .are white and brown ; in the female^ 
white and black. These colours are disposed in 
alternate stripes over the wholf body, and with 
such exactness and symmetry^ that one would 
think Nature had employed the rule and compass 
to paint them. These stripes, which, like so many 
fibb^nds, fire lidd aft over its body^ <tre. nairovr, 
pwallel^ and e^^tjly ikeparat€id froqi eacb othen* 
)tlii«iot here ns in. other . party -colfiare^ animaJftr 
wher^.^J^ts are blsnded it>ti(>^ch.at)\jer«^.evei% 
stripe here is perfectly distinct^ and preserves its 
eolour round the body> or . the limb^ without any 
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linttiMition. Im ilm oiafiiieFave tfatf headj the body^ 
tibe (higbs^ (he legis^ and even the tail wd the. eai;9 
beailitifoUy stifsahed^. so that at a little distance ona 
would he ap|> to suppose that the animal wav 
'dressed out by art^ md not thus admirably adorned 
by natufle. 

In the iiiide zebm^ the head i» striped with fin^ 
bands of Mack and white, wbieb in a in^nner centv^ 
m the. forehead. The ears are variegated with a 
white and Aidcy browns The neck has broQ4 
atlipeSi o£ the same dark brown nmniqg roood it^ 
leaving naarrew white stripes between. The body 
ia «lriped also across the back with broad bandii 
fearing narrower spaces of white betweet^ tbem^ 
andiendmr^ in points^ at. tlMf side» eftbe belly^ which 
ia white, e&c^ a Mack line peeCinated oa eafih 
aide^ veacMag from between the fare-legs along 
the middle of the belly> two-thirds of its length* 
There is a line of sefiafaldon between the trunk of 
the body and the hinder quattera^ on e%eh side; 
ikSiind which, on the rump, is a plait of narrow 
itmpeik, joined together, by a stripe down the 
middle, to the end of the tail. The colours M'f 
dUennt in the female ; and in none the sthpes seeni 
aukareiy to agree in form, but in. H\ they are equally 
\ the hair equally smooth and fine ; the 

^ shining and UARiiaed; ami the blacky or 
blown, thick and Instrous. 

' Such is- the beauty of. this creatui^, that it seema 
by nalwe fitted to satisfy the pride and the pleaaure 
o£«an^; and fiDrmed to be taken into his service. 
iiktbertci, however, it appears to have disdained 
•ervitude, and neither force nw kindness have 

aUe lo wea« it from^ ita native independcnQt 
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and ferocity. Bat this wildness mighty perhaps; 
in time, be surmounted ; and^ it is probable, 
the horse and the ass, when first taken from 
the forest, were equally obstinate^ fierce, and 
unmanageable. M. Buffon informs us, tfaAt the 
zebra from which he took his description, could 
never be entirely mastered, notwithstanding all the 
efforts which were tried to tame it. They ^ conti- 
nued, indeed, to mount it, but then with such 
precautions as evidently showed its fiercenes^ for 
two men were obliged to hold the rdns while the 
third ventured upon its back; and even then it 
attempted to kick whenever it perceived any person 
approaching. That which is now in the Queen's 
menagerie, at Buckingham-Gate^ is even more 
vicious than the former; and^ the keeper who 
shows it, takes care to inform the spectators of its 
ungovernable nature. Upon my attempting to 
approach it, it seemed quite terrified, and was pre- 
paring to kick, appearing as wild as if just caught, 
although taken extremely young, and used with 
the utmost indulgence. Yet still it is most pro* 
bable that this animal, by time and assiduity, could 
be brought under subjection. As it resembles the 
horse in form, without all doubt it has a similitude 
of nature, and only requires the efforts of an 
industrious and skilful nation to be added to the 
number of our domestics. It is not now known 
what were the pains and the tkngers which were 
first undergone to redaim the breed of horses from 
savage ferocity ; these, no doubt, made an equal 
opposition; but, by being opposed, by an indus- 
trious and enterprising race of mankind, their 
spirit was at last subdued, and their iveedom 
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r^trmtted. It is otherwise' with r^g^rd to the 
Z€fbra; it is the native of countries where the 
faumaB inhabitants are but little raised above the 
quadruped. The natives of Angola^ or Cafraria^ 
have no other idea of advantage from horses but 
as they are. good . for food ; neither the fine, stature 
of, the Arabian courser^ nor the delicate colourings 
pf:the zebra/ have any allurements to a race of 
people who only consider the quantity of fleshy and 
not its conformation. The delicacy of the zebra's 
shape^ or the painted elegance of its form^ are no 
inore regarded by such^ than by the lion that 
makes it his prey. For this reason^ therefore^ the 
zebra may hitherto have . continued wild^ because 
it is the native of a country where there have beeii"" 
no successive efforts made to reclaim it. All 
pursuits that have been hitherto instituted ag*ainst it, 
were rather against its life than its liberty; th^ 
animal has thus been long taught to consider man 
as its most mortal enemy; and it is not to be 
wondered that it refuses to yield obedience^ where it 
.has so seldom experienced mercy. There is a kind 
of. knowledge in all animals^ that I have often con- 
sidered with amazement ; which is^ that they seem 
perfectly to know their enemies^ and to avoid 
them. . Instinct^ indeed^ may teach the deer to fly 
from the lion ; or the mouse to avoid the cat : but 
what is the principle that teaches the dog to attack 
the dog-butcher wherever he sees him ? In China^ 
where the killing and dressing dogs is a trade^ 
whenever one of these people moves out, all the 
dogs of the village, or the street, are sure to be 
after him. This I should hardly haje belie ve<i> 
but that I have seen more than one instance of it 
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among oanelves. i have seen a paor UXhw who 
made a practice of stealing and killing dogs for 
their skins^ pursued in full cry for three or ' Com 
streets together, by all the bolder breed 0f* tfogtSi 
irhile the vreaker flew from bis ptt^gence wRh 
affright. How these animals^ tokM thus fitA oM 
their enetny^ and parsue him, appears I own 
unaccountable, but such ; is the fact ; and It not 
bnly obtains* in Aogs, bnt in several <rtber anitnda, 
tfaoiigh perhaps to a less degree. This V^ry pro- 
bably may have been, in soiAe meaMiire, 'a cam^ 
that has hitherto kept the iehfk in its Mate of 
ftAtural wildness ; and in which it may continue, 
till kinder treatment shall have reconciled it t<^ Mi 
pursuers.* * 

It is vei^y lik^, thierefore, as a more civilized 
people are now placed at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is thi^ chief place where this animal is found, 
that we rniiy 'hive them tamed and rendered ser^ 
Viceable. '• Noi* is its extraorditiary beauty th<e only 
motive w6 htfvefor wishing this atirmbl bmong th^ 
number of our depen^daw: its'iiwiftness is said te 
Surpass that of all others ; so * that the speed of a 
zebra is become a proferb among Ihe Spaniards 
and Portuguese. It stands better upon its legs 
also than a horse ; and ' is consequently stronger 
in proportion. Thus, if by jiroper tkr€ ^e inn 
proved the breed, as we hav^ in Othfei* instahtes, 
we should probably in time to corti^ hrive It ' race 
as large as the horse, as fle^t, ks illrong, 4hd tnuch 
thore beautiful. • ' ' 

The zebra, as was said, k chiefly a native of 
ihe Cape of 'Good Hope. It is also found in the 
Ungdmn i$f Angola; and, as we «ire assured by 
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Lcipe^y in sewnll provinces nbo of fiarbdry. In 
thos4$ boundless forests it has nothing to restmia 
its liberty; it is too. shy to be caught in traps^ 
and therefore seldom taken alive. U woidd seern^ 
tiierrfore^ that none of them have ever been 
brotight into Europe^ that were caagbt suffiaiently 
yoang; so w to be untinctured by their ori^g^nal 
state of wildneis. The Portngiiese^ indeed^ pretend 
that th^ have been able to tame them> aiid that 
they ha^e seat four from Africa to Lisbon^ wbidi 
were so Sdr- brought under as to draw the king^s 
coodi ;* they ' add^ that the person who seiA 
them over, h^ the office of notary conferred upon 
him for his reward^ which was to remain to biia 
and bis posterity for ever : but I do not find this 
confirmed by any person who says be saj^ thew. 
Of those which were sent to Brazil^ aiH one 
could be tamed; they would permit one man 
only to approach them ; they were tied up very 
shok ; and one of them^ whidk had by soiae laains 
^t loose^ actually killed his groom> hewing bittern 
hsm ta death,<f Notwithstanding this^ I.believQ^ 
nmne the wbra teken up very youngs and properly 
toealed^ it might be rendwed as tame as any otb^ 
animal; aikl MeroUa^ who saw many cf then^ 
asserts^ that when tamed^ whi^h he speaks of a^ 
b^ing common enough, they are not less eslimablo 
for their swiftness than their beauty. 

This animal which is neither to be found in 
Europe, Asia, or America, is nevertheless very 
easily fed. That which came over into England 
some years ago^ would eat almost any things such 

f 

>» Dapper. f Fynffdi Win. iLtp«.87C« 
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as breads 'meat^' and tobacco ; that which is now 
among lis^ subsists entirely upon hay. As it so 
nearly resembles the horse and the lass! in structure, 
so it probably brings forth annually as they do. 
The noise they make is neither like that, of a/borse 
or an ass^ but more resembling the cohfused 
barking of a mastiff dog. In the two which I saw^ 
there was a circumstance that seems to have 
escaped naturalists ; which is^ that the skin bangd 
loose belaw the jaw upon the neck^ in a kind of 
dewlap^ which takes away much from; the general 
beauty. But whether this be a natural or.iacci- 
dental blemish^ I will not take upon me to 
determine. 

These animals are often sent as presents to the 
princes of the east. We are told^ that one* of the 
governors of Batavia gave a zebiu^ which had 
been sent to ^him from Africa^ to the emperor of 
Japan^ for which he received as an equivalent], 
for the Company^ a present to the value of sixty 
thousand crowns.^ Teller also relates that the 
Great Mogul gave two thousand ducats for one 
of them; and it is frequent with the ^ African 
ambassadors to th^ court of Constantinople^ to bring 
some of these animals with them^ as presents for 
the Grand Seignor.f 

* Navendorf. 

' ft 

[f In jEiddition to these 3pecies may be mentioned the Qu^gga. 
This animal, which used to be confounded with the zebra, is 
'i)6w acknowleidged to be quite distinct. It inhabits ^the same 
pairts.of Afdca as the zebra, but is always found in separate 
Iierdsi peyer associating with it« It is. about the same size as 
the zebra, but less elegant in its shape and marks; and is of a 
iDuch more docile nature ; the Dutch colonists at the Cape, 
having been ':said^ to' tame cbeip, and use them for the'draught 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of RnmintUing Animals. 

Of all animals^ those that chew the cud are the 
most harmless/ and the most easily tamed. As 
they, live entirely upon vegetables^ it is neither 
their interest nor their pleasure to make war upon 
the: rest of the brute creation ; content with the 
pastures wliere they are placed^ . they seldom desire 
to change^ while they are furnished with a proper 
supply.; and^ fearing nothing from each other^ 
they generally go in herds for their mutual security. 
All the fiercest of the carnivorous kinds seek their 
food in gloomy solitude ; these^ on the contrary^ 
range together ; : the very meanest of them are 
found to uqite in each other's defence ; and the 
hare itself is a gregarious animal^ in those countries 
where it has no other enemies but the beasts of the 
forest to guard against. 

As the food of ruminant animals is entirety of 
the vegetable: kind, and as this is very easily pro^ 
cured^ so. these animals seem naturally more indo- 
lent and less artful than those of the carnivorous 
kinds; and as their appetites are more simple^ 
their instincts seem to be less capable of variation. 

and saddle. Its general, colour is of a ferruginous tinge, with 
brown stripes. These stripes, however, are much fewer in 
number than those of the zebra, and much less elegantly dis- 
posed, there. being seldom any on the haunches, shoulders, and 
legs; and, <m th^ hinder parts» they: gradually diminish into 
spots.] ^ 
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The fox or the wolf are for ever prowling ; their 
long habits of want give them a degree of sharp- 
ness and cunning ; * their life ii^ a continued scene 
of stratagem and. escape : but the patient ox^ or 
the deer^ enjoy the repast that natdre has abun- 
dantly provided ; certain of subsistence^ and con- 
tent ^^witH secniity. » ' 

As/^ture has furnished theses animik with an 
appetite ^forj ; suQh ooEtrse and simple nutriment^ sd 
she has 'enlio^d the etpacity of the tnitestines^ 
to take^ ill ti gteater siipply. I<i the carntvoroot 
kiiid% SB Ihflirfood is nourishing and juicy^ their 
ntammBJim are /but mni^ md their Intestines tli^rt ; 
but in 4hese wltdse^ paUaure is eofarse^ an<} irirare 
much miM he accomtdated before aay ^pnsitity of 
nourishment gbh he* obtained^ their stomachs are 
larg^SMid -ntmievous^ «id their intestines long'ismd 
nusottlar; . The iiowels of a ruminating animd 
asay be considered as an ehbomtory^ with vesad 
in it, fitted for ^rarious transmatations. It requires 
m long asid tedious process before grass can be 
transmuted into flesh ; and for this purpose, 
Nature, in general^ has furnished such animals 
as feed upon grass with four stomadis, tiirough 
which the food successively passes^ and undei^oes 
ibft proper separations. * 

l^ AH quadrupeds that chew the cud have suet instead of the 
soft fat of other animals ; and they have the awkward habit of 
risingy whtsn in a rectitnbent posture, upon their hind legtf first 
A cow, when she rises from the ^ound, places herself en the 
fore-^nees, md dien lifts up the whole hinder parts. A horse 
springs, up first on his fore legs, and then rises up his Ainder 
pahs. This nmy he owing to die dilDbrent conf o rin a ten tf tfit 

•tomach.3 . L- 
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Of the four stcMnachs tritii wbich .ruminant aai^ 
«als are {aruitfaed^ Uieifirft is called the pauftrii^ 
which receives the food after it has been slightly 
chewed ; ihe second ds called the honeyciohdb, and 
vis properly ^nothiiig more than a cohtimdtimi of 
the former; these two^ which are very.capiicibw^ 
the anitnal fills as fast as it can^ and theli Hm 
down to ruminate^ which may fee propcirly. const* 
dered as a kind of vomitings twidiout eflSoit or 
pain. The two stomachs libove mentioned bciii^ 
^Hed with as much as they can coiitain^ and tbe 
gnss^ which was slightly diewed^ beginning tb 
«wdl with the heat of the situation^ it dilates tfa^ 
-stomachs^ and these again contract upon thdir 
QOtitents. The aliment^ thus squeezed^ has but 
two passages to escape at ; one into the third «to- 
^mach^ whidi is very narrow ; and the other back^ 
,hy the gullet^ into the mouthy which is wider. 
The greatest quantity^ therefore^ is driven baek^ 
through the largest aperture into the mouthy tb 
be diewed a second time ; while a small pcirt^ and 
that 0nly the most liquid^ is driven into the third 
stomach, through 'the orifice which is so sMali. 
The food which is driven to this mouth, and chewed 
a second time, is thus render^ moref soft a^nd 
moist, and becomes at last liquid enough t^ piess into 
the conduit that goes to thfe third stomdch, Mrbere 
it undergoes a still farther comminution. In thfe 
ttomadi, which is called the manifold, iVom the 
number of its leaves^ all which tend to promote 
digestiiMi ; the grass has the appearance of boited 
iipindfch, but hot yet stiffieietatly reduced, so ^ 
^ make ^ part oJT the animal's nourishmdnf ! It 
i^^ft^i (be 0|Muratien af th6 fo«»th ateMstdb f» 
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this purpose^ where it undergoes, a complete 
maceration^ and is separated to ;be turned into 
diyle. 

But Nature has not been less careful in another 
respect^ in fitting the intestines of these animals for 
their food. In the carnivorous kinds they are thin 
and lean ; but in ruminating animals they are 
strongj fleshy^ and well covered with fat. Eveiy 
precaution seems taken that can help their diges- 
tion: their stomach is strong and muscular^ the 
more readily to act upon its contents ; their intes- 
tines are lined. with fat^ the better to preserve their 
-warmth ; and they are extended to a much greater 
lengthy so as to extract every part of that nounsb- 
ment which their vegetable food so scantily sup* 
plies. 

In this manner are all quadrupeds of the cqw^ 
the ' sheep^ or the deer kind^ seen to ruminate ; 
being thus furnished with four stomachs^ for the 
macerating of their food. These^ therefore^ may 
most properly be called the ruminant kinds; al- 
though there are many others that have thiis quality 
in a less obseiVable degree. The rhinoceros^ the 
camels the horse^ the rabbity the marmot^ and the 
squirrel^ all chew the cud by intervals/ although 
they are not furnished with stomachs like the former. 
But not these alone^ there are numberless other 
animals that appear to ruminate ; not only birds^ 
but fishes and insects. Among birds are the 
pelican^ the stork^ the heron^ the pigeon^ and 
the turtle ; these have a power of disgorging their 
food to feed their young. Among fishes are lob- 
sters^ crabs^ and that fish called the dorado. . The 
Mimon also is said to be of this number: aud^ if 
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we niay believe Ovid, tKe scams likewise ; of ivbkh 
he says:* 

Of all the fish that graze beneath the floods 
He only ruminates his former food. 

Of iasects, the ruminating, tribe is still larger : the 
mole, the cricket, the wasp, the drone,, the beei 
the grasshopper, and. the beetle. All these animals 
either actually chew the cud, or seem at least to 
xuminate. They have the stomach composed of 
muscular fibres, by means whereof the food is 
ground up and down, in ; the same manner as in, 
those which are particularly distinguished by the 
appellation of ruminants. 

, Bttt not these alone; men themselves have .been 
often known to ruminate, and some even witii plea- 
sure. The accounts of these calamities, for such I 
must consider them, incident to our fellow-crea- 
tures, are not very pleasant to read ; yet . I must 
transcribe a short one, as given' us by Slare, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, as it may in some mea- 
sure show the^ satisfaction which, the lower tribes of 
animals enjoy while they ruminate. The man in 
question was a citizen of BrjuEftol, of afa|out twenty 
years of age, and, what sQemted. ipore es^traordinary 
atill, of a ruminating family, for his fii^thejc was fre- 
quently subject to the same injipimty, or amuseh 
ment, as he himself perhaps ijfcuild call it. This 
]nt>ung man usually began to. chew his meat ovei; 
again within about a quarter of an hour after eating. 



^ At contra herbosa pisces: laxantuc arena, 
Ut scarus epa'stas solus qui rominat escas^ 
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Hm riiaiioatiniir ^f^ * ^^ ^^^^ gmerally lafttecl 
about an hour dnd a half; nor could be sleep 
until this task was performed. The victuals^ upon 
the return^ lasted ev«i more pleaiantfy than at 
first ; and returnedas if they had been beaten up 
in a mortar. If he ate a variety of things^ that 
which* he ate first came itp again ftrst ; and if tbili 
retttrn^ waa^ interrupted for any time^ it produced 
•iekn^sB and disordev^ and he vras neter weM ttl 
it reCumedl. Instances of this kind^ Wivef ei^ m% 
me- and aeeidenta) ; and it is happy for mankind 
Aal Uiey are sc. Of all edhef antmala, we spmiA 
fiie least time in eating ; this is o»e* of the great 
dlMiHGtionft belweeiy w a«df tile bvule citation ; 
and eating is a pleasure of so low a kind^ that none 
but such as are nearly allied to the quadraped^ 
diesitt' ite prolongation. 



CHAP. XV. 
Of Qfiiadamsiiida of the. Coco Kind,* 

\:FF all raminant animate^ these of the^ cmmt' kiiul 
defferve the first rank^ Beth tdt their dize^ -their 
beairtyv and (Siehr serrices. The horse m more pre^ 
perly an anima) belonging to the riek; the sbeep 
ehiefly thrives fn a fiock^ and requiMs attendance ; 
tttt'the eoir is* more especially the poor mon^ 

[* The animals of this kind have the horns hollow, smooth, 
tunied outwards and forwards, 10 a semicircular form : in the 
lower jaw there are eight front teeth| brut none in the upper; 
' and there adre no tusks in either.] ^ 



fftide^ hk richieS) and hk nupfWt THcjre Afa rqaoy 
qi c^ peas^iitry thut have 00 ptber ppssessian >Qt 
a cow ; and even of the advantagiBs reSf^Uia^ intm 
tJim me$t ttsefid cteatur^, tb^ poor aire biit jthe 
ii<i9iiiiiJ po^seflBors, Its flash they caanot pretc^ 
la tasted ^nce then Aeir whole riches are at one^^ 
deotroy^d ; ito calf they are ohhged to fatten £wr 
sfideu filiinqe veal is a delicacy Aey conld: not niai»| 
tny pretentions to ; its very milk is wioaght into 
iHitter and cheese for the tables of their mastew £ 
while they have no diare ei^' in tbeiri omx jiw- 
9emm, but the choice of theif mai?ket. I cawiot 
hwir to hjeajT the rich crying mt fom^ lihc^y^. wbikl 
ibeyHws starve their fellow ci^i^tiHr^f^; . anfi.rf%^ 
them op with an. imaginary ^ood, while theymrafh 
polize the iveal benefits of nature. 

la those ooqntries where the men are uodei^ 
Wter aubordinatioB^ this ex^lenfc animal is of 
more general advantage. In Germany^ Polandj 
tad Switzerland^ every peasant keq^a two ^ three 
cQws^ not for the benefit of fads master^ but for him^ 
aelf. The meanest of the peasants there kills one 
eow at least for his own table^ which he salts and 
iMNigv ^9f ui^ thns preserves as a deliciKQy ^H. thcr 
jraar raniid. There is scaccdy a cottag^e jn 4kw« 
eoMitoiea that is not hang railed with thiMe msM^ 
a£ hospitidily ; and which often make* (be owoet 
faatteD Qontented with hunger^ isiwe he has it in his 
power to be IiuRirious wliea ber thinhs proper. A 
paueiaE Ueef hong up iiiQre> is considered as aa 
ehfgant piece, of funiture; vvhtck> theu^ seldom 
tolsdiddy at laaat affgueS' tiha posaessor's apttlen^ 
and esM. . Bnbit is. nerj d^arent^ Jnr same yisn 
fBA, in: this oouniiy, whcana .oni; Jb9wei^iiiisti«»'. at 
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Itest are utterly unable to purchase meat any part 
^f the year^ and by them even' butter is considered 
as an article of extravagance. 

The climate and pasture of Great Bi^itain^ how- 
^er^ are excellently adapted to this animal's mode- 
rate nature ; and the verdure and the fertility of 
our plains are perfectly suited to the manner of its 
feeding ; for wanting the upper fore tefeth, it loves 
to graze on a high rich pasture. This animal 
seems but little regardful of the quality of its food^ 
provided it be supplied in sufficient abundance; 
it makes no particukir distinction in the choice of 
its herbage^ but indiscriminately and hastily devours 
the proper quantJijb. For thjs reason^ in our- pach 
tttresy where the grass is rather high than succulent^ 
more flourishing than nutritious^ the cow thrives, 
admirably ; and there is no part of Europe -where 
the tame animal grows larger., yields more milk^ or 
more readily fattens^ than with us. 

Our .pastures supply them with abundance^ and 
tbey in return enrich the pasture ; for^ of all ani- 
mals^ the cow seems to give back more than it 
takes from the soil. The horse and the sheep are 
known^ in a course of years^ to impoverish the 
ground. The land where they have fed becomes, 
weedy^ and the vegetables coarse and unpalatable : 
i»n the contrary^ the pasture where the cow has 
been bred, acquires a finer, softer surfoce, and be- 
comes every year more beautiful and even. The 
reason is, that the horse being furnished vnth fore 
teeth in the upper jaw, nips the grass doisely, and^ 
tiierefore, only chooses that which ia the most deli- 
<{ale and tender ; the sheep also, though, with re- 
spect to its teeth, formed like the cow, only bitei^ 
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the most sdcculent parts of the* herbage : thcsift 
animals^ therefore^ leave all the high weeds standing ; 
and while they cut the finer grass too closely^' 
suffer the ranker herbage to vegetate and over-run 
the pasture. But it is otherwise with the cow; ai 
its teeth cannot come - so close to the groilHd as 
those of the horse^ nor so readily as those of the 
sheep^ which are less^ it is obliged to feed upon 
the tallest vegetables that offer ; thus it eats them 
all down^ and^ in time^ levels the surface of the 
pasture. 

' The age of the cow is known by the teeth and 

horns. This animal is furnished with eight cutting 

teetli in the lower jaw ; at the age of ten months^ 

tl^ two middlemost of these fall out^ and are 

replaced by others^ that are not so white^ btit 

broader ; at the age of sixteen mdnths^ the twd 

next milk-white teeth fell out likewise^ and others 

come up in their room : tbus^ at the .end of every 

six months^ the creature loses and gains^ till^ at the 

age of three years^ all the cutting teeth are renewed^ 

and then they are long^ pretty white' and equal; 

font^n proportion a^the animal advances in yearfi^ 

they become irregular and blacky their inequalities 

become smoother, land the aniknal less capable of 

chewing its food Thus the- cow often declines 

from this single cause ; ' for^ as it is obliged to ea^ 

a great deal to support life^. and as the smoothness 

4>f the teeth makes the difficulty of chewing greats 

a sufficient quantity of food cannot be supplied to 

the stomach. Thus the poor animal sinks in the 

midst of plenty, and every year grows leaner and 

leaner, till it dies. 

% The horjjs «re another^ and a surer metiiod of 
VOL, if. q 
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d e t ^ m iniiy thfc dnillial's mge, At tbfee yettt 
oM^ H abtdk ita b6rb*^ lind new onet ntmb it theif 
pllice> which cratiniie as long w it livHi At 
^ar yetrt of age^ the cow has small pointed deat 
smooth boltis^ thickest near the head ; at fire the 
hoAis become laiger^ and are marked ? onnd with 
the former year's growth. Thiis^ while th^ animal 
oontinnes to lite^ th6 horns continue to lengthen ; 
and every year a new ring is added at th^ root ; 
so that^ allowing three years before tbeir ap« 
pearance^ and then reckoning the number of 
rings, we htfre^ in both together^ the animal's ^ge 
exactly.* 

As we have^ indisputably, the btot brted of 
horned cattle of any in Europe> so it was net 
without the same assiduity that we came to exxxi 
in these, as in our horses. The breed of co#b faak 
been entirely improved by a foreign mixtufcv 
properly adapted to supply the imperi'ectk)ns of 
our own. Such as are purely British^ are hat 
inferior in size to those on many parts of the 
continent ; but those which we have thus imptoteiit 
by far exwl aM others. Our LincolBsbire kind 
derive their size from the Holstein breed ; aitd the 
large hwnless cattle that are bred in some parts 
of England came originiyfy from Poland. We 

[* How the Count de Buffon should have fallen into the 
extraordinary error, ihat the bull and cow cast their horns at th^ 
sgs of three jeari, whieh Sre replaced by others^ ie is bard U 
oenfectVireii Ho^rerert in faia aiztb tupplemsntary TDlantf , thii 
mi^ake ia very candidly and handsomely acknowledge and 
corrected. It is in part explained by an observation communi- 
cated by Dr. Forster, namely, that, at the age of three years^ th^ 
horns are not cast, but the animal robs off a very BU|^t exttnA 
VbM ossiiDg» sosrssiy thicker thsa Midng {NVes.! 
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^ere bnet &mom for a wild briecd . o£ these 
mmiab^ b»l these twre loAg skipe been worn out; 
tind perhaps no. kingdom, in Eniope can fiiraisk. 
so fe# wild amnls of • all fcmds^ as oar own. 
Cokimtiorii ahds ^^iealtoro ave sure to banish 
tbese^ . when6r«|. ibey ajr/e found ; and every 
addkiqa a codiltrjr ireoetfes : from art^ drivies away 
jAoBe : animals that ac^ t^y fitted &r a state of 
AtAnre/ 

Of.taH qiiadctipeds^ the cow neems most liable 
to idtfaratim irom its paiture. > In. the different 
parts c^/onr owir oomi49ryy we easily perceive the 
great' varieties produced among theie animals^ by 
the richness or poverty of tfae soil. :Ia s^e they 
gt€ffr to a great bulk; and I hwe seetf an ok 
sixteen hands high, which is taller than ibe< general 
xan of ottrih<»sJM. !> la others thiey appear as 
diibitiutive ; being not isK^ lai^ ts an ass. The 
bwed of the Isle of Man^ and most .parts of ScoC^ 
land^, is lAuch less in genenl . thui in England or 
Ivckikd.; . they are .diSematly shaped alsci^ the 
:dewdap:bemg.mneh smcdter^ and, as the eiq^ressioa 
ia,; ]ti^> hieasi' has mare of the ewe aeck.* Tbis^ 
iiil flbmdt jleais ago^* was considered in cattle as a 
defliraiity,; .:«nd the imr ;#as ohMen, aceordiai; 
telVirgilTaditoetjon^i with ai large idewlap ; bowevea^ 
at : rfureseair . it * >is < the . unviferfi^ : oplinion^ that tiie 
^wrw&tnt&'.isi adder *what» il has'ih neek^ and the 
laingftr tUe jdevfd^;r«he<amaller ip the quta% of its 
ilki';i> iOad)'igsiiifters/ now^^ tiierafa^e^ ; eaideavoar 
the twodhreeds^ the'lirge Holstem with the 
•itlaU: ^nor^Hml: vsiad: from both aresidts that fine 
milch breeds which excels the cattle of any other 

part of the worl& . 

q 2 
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'- ' This difference^ arisiltg from pasture^ is tnore 
^ybfei^ble in otiMT eeuntrfes dian m our own; 
The oowAkind* is to be fmindin atmost eveiy part 
jof the world/, large in ptopdrtion to tbe richness 
€f the pasture ; andemdl^ as tfie animal is stinted 
in its food. Thus Afinca is reftarkable for the 
jiargest and the smallest catfle of this kind ; as is 
rfdso India^ Poland^ Switzerland^ and sevefal other 
imrts of Europe. Among the Eluth Tartars^ 
where the pastures are remaricaUy ridi and 
nourishing^ the cow becomes so large^ that he 
must be a tall man who dan readi * the tip of its 
shoulder. On the contrary^ in France^ where 
the animd is stinted in its food^ and drivoi 
from the most flourishing pastures^ it greotljr 
degenerates. 

But the differences in the size of this animd 
are not so remarkable a» those which are fouiid in 
its form^ its hair^ aad its horns. The' difference 
is so very extraordinary in many of them^ tliitf 
they have been even considered as a differeiit kinfl 
4>f crei^ture^ and names have been g^ven them« as 
a distinct species; when in reality tbicy 40^ si the 
same.* In this manner the urus aad^ the bison 
iiave been considered^ firam the variety in their 
make, to be distinct in their production; fbirt 
they are all in fact the defendants of oike eommoa 
stocky as they have that certain mask of nnity^ 
•they breed and pmpi^te among eadi otfaer» 
Naturalists have therefore Ubouied under an 
obvious error^ when« because of the eKtireme bulk 
of tbe urus^ or because of. the rhnmp upon the 
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bade ^ the biscm^ ihey . aMigned them different 
plftdei^ iff Ae creation^ and separated a class ot 
animab which was i-eaHy united. It is true, the 
horse and the ass do not differ so. much in form^ 
sis the cow and the bnon ; nenertbekss, the fonner 
are distinct animals, as their i bre^ is marked 
witii «tertKty ;-^the latter are q^inials of tfai| 
same kind, as their breed is fmitfal^-and a raos 
of animals is- produced, in which the hump 
belonging to (he bison is soon worn away. The 
differences, therefcwre, between the ' cc)W, the urei' 
and the bison,' are merely accidental. The sartie 
caprice in nature that has given horns to some 
cows; and denied them to others, may also have 
given the bison a hump, or increased tte bulk of 
the urus ; it may have given the one a mane, or 
denied a sufficiency of hair to the other. 

But before we proceed farther, it may be proper 
to describe these varieties, which have been thus 
taken for distinct kinds.* The urus, or wild 
bull, is , chiefly to be met with in the province of 
Lithuania ; and grows to a size, that scarcely 
any oth0r animal, except the elephant, is found 
to equal It is quite Mack, except a stripe mixed 
with white, that runs from the neck to the tail, 
along the top of the back ; the horns are short;, 
thick, and stn»ig ; the eyes are fierce and fiery ; 
the forehead is adorned with a kind of garland 
of black curled hair, and some of them are 
found to have. beards of the same; the neck is 
4i(Mt and strong, and the skin has an odour of 
musk. The female, though not so big as the 

* Tbis detcriplioa it chiefly taken frpm Kleio* 
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malb/ >kce^s il» hfgest, 4£ .enr bidb i^ ^t} 
A^vertfiele^sj^' b€fr iidderr»and« teats are 90 «oial|| 
tlmt tbe^ can^ scarcely' hb pecorived. yp09 the 
nHiole/ hov^vchr/ : this aniiDsl >i(f8einble$ tb§ taiii9 
iftue Tery exactly, • iexeept in Mnie trifling viMrietiei^ 
Which' hitf ttate'of'Wildncss, or the rtdiness of 
HM pii^tareti where he it fiiund^ m^y ea^ly lbir# 
^rodilced.^ 

j[^' lo Lord Tankenrille's park, at CbiUingblw» near Bervic^4 
upfnfTw€ed,,4^r« is Jtt left a, breed of wild cattle; probably 
Ibe ODljr ytmaint of the true and genuine breed of that species 
at present to be fqund in tbis kingdom. 

Their colour it inTariably white, with the nittEzte black; aad 
the whole inside of the ear, and about one-thlid part of tb« 
fmtiidey firm . tbe hip dov^nwards, red* Their horns are. wbite^ 
with black tips, yery fine» and bent downwards. The weight of 
the bulls is from thirty-fi?e to forty-five stone ; and of the cows, 
from twenty-five to thirty-five. 

At the first appearance of any peraon near them, thiey $^ off 
in fidl gallop, and at the dktimce of XWq or three hundred yards^ 
wheel round, and come boldly up again, tossing their heads in 
•ft menacing manner ; on a sud4en they make a full stop, at the 
distance of &rty or fifty yards, and look wildly at the object of 
their surprise; but, on the least motion, thejr all turn rpundr 
an4 gallop off again with equal iipead, but pot to the sam^ 
ISifltancei forming a smaller cinsle;. apd again returning with a 
bolder aad more threatening aspect than' before, they approach 
much nearer, probably within thirty yards, when they make 
another stand, and again gallop off.' This tbey do several tinie% 
shortening Ifteirdistlnee, and advancing; nearer, till they come 
irithin a few yardp, when most people thio& it prudent to leave 
them, not choosing to provoke them fi^rtber, as it is probable 
that in a few turns more they would make an attack. When 
the cow calves, they bide their ^onng for a med orteh daytf, 
in some sequestered retiiaat, and g^. to smdde them itwe or ibfte 
tot^saday. If apy; persons ,cpfse near the cahrci» they clap 
their lieads down close to th^ ground, and lie like a hare in form^ 
to bide themselves* ' 1?hid seems a proof of theirnattv^d wildness^ 
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' l%e hm<m, wlikh is another Ttrfety of Hbp ^m 
Uniy differs from the rest^ in having a lump 
l^etwafo its shoulders. These aniaials are df 
various kinds ; some very large^ others as diniiniw 
tlvdy little. In general^ to regard this animal's 
f0re parts^ he has somewhat the look of a lion^ with 
a long shaggy mane^ and a beard under his chin ; 
Us head is liUle^ his ^es red and iiery^ with a 
furious look ; the forehead is large^ and the hpma 
•o big^ and so far asunder^ that three men might 
l^ften sit between them. On the middle of thf 
baek there grows a bonch almost as high as that 
tt a camel^ covered with hair^ iind which is OM* 
lAdered as f, great delicacy by those that hunt lum« 
There is no pursuing him with safety^ ^seept 
in forests where there are trees liarge eno«^ 
to iMde the hunters^ He is generally taken' ay 
fnt-ftills ; the inhabitants of those eountries where 
iie is found wild, digging holes in (he ground^ 
and covering them over with boughs of trees and 
; then provoking the bison to pursue ihem> 



ftnd ^ k corroberated by die following circumstancey that, hap* 
pened to Dr. Tuller^ the author of the bistoty of Berwick, who 
found a hidden calf two days oldy vary lean and weak. On hit 
ftr^lkmg iti bead» k f#t up, pawed two or three tiraea, Ijke an 
old bull, bellowed rery loud, went bad( a few ateps, and bolte4 
at his legs with all its force ; it then began to paw again/ bel- 
lowed, stepped back, and bolted a| before. But being awar^ 
4Qf ks inteations, he moved asldb, and it missed kB aim, fell, and 
wai 8« yre^ thjit, tiioagh it mide sey»al afarta, it waa nM able 
to riaa* It, however, bad dona eaougb, the wbola herd waf 
alarmed, and coming to its rescua^ they obliged him to return* ^ 
When any one of them happens to be wounded, or is grown 
weak and feable through age or sickness, the rest of the heri 
, m Upon aod gore it to daatkl StwsHii Hfmhufub^ 
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they gel on the opposite sicte of the pit-fall/ >biie 
the furious animal^ running head foremost^ faM 
into the pit prepared for him^ and is there quickly 
overcome and slain. 

Besides these real distinctions in the cow kind^ 
there have been many others made^ that appear' 
to be in name only. Thus the bonasus, of which 
naturalists have given us long descriptions, is 
supposed by Klein and Bufifon to be no mOre than 
aiK>ther name for the bison, as the descriptions 
given of them by the ancients coincide. The 
bubalus .ako of the ancients, which some have 
supposed to belong to the cow kind, Biiffioii places 
fimong the lower dass of Tuminant quadtupeds> 
as it moat resembles them in size, shape, and, the 
Bgttre of its horns. Of all the varieties, therefore^ 
of the cow kind, there are but two that are reaHy 
distinct; namely, the cow and the buffalo;: theae 
two are separated by Nature ; they seem to ..bear 
an antjf^thy to each other ; they avoid each other; 
md m%y be considered as much removed as the 
horse is from the ass or the zebra. When, there- 
fore, we have described the varieties of the cow 
kind, we shall pass on to the buffalo, which being 
a different animal, requires a separate history. 

There is scarcely a part of the world, as was 
said before, in which the cow is not found in some 
one of its varieties ; either large, like the urus, or 
humped as the bison ; with strait horns, or bending^ 
inverted backwards, or turning sideways to the 
fcheek, like those of th€ ram; and; in many 
countries, they are found without any horns what^ 
soever. But to be more particular^ beginning at 
the norths the few kine il'hich subsist in Icdaod 
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«re:wtthoiit hwns^ although of the same raiie-ori^ 
giuaUy with outb.. The size of these i» rather -rda* 
live to the goodness of the |iasture/ than ^the 
warmth or coldness of the climate. The Dtttch 
frequently bring great quantities ; of lean. cattle 
£rom Denmark, which , they &tten on their : Wn 
rich grourids. .These are in general of a larger 
B|ze than their own natural breed, and they fatten 
very easily. The cattle of the Ukraine^ where 
the . pasture is excellent, become very fat, and are 
Gonaidered ci$ one of the largest breeds of Europe. 
In Switzerhnd,. where the mountains are covered 
with rich nourishing herbage, which is entirely 
reserved for their kine, these animals grow to a 
vfity lai*ge . size. On the .contrary/ in Fraiice, 
where they get no other grass but what is thought 
unfit for, horses, they dwindle, and grow leanv 
In some parts of Spain, the cow grows to a good 
size ; those wild bulls, however^ which they pride 
themselves so much in combating, are a very 
mean, despicable little animal, and somewhat shaped 
like one of our cows, with nothing of that peculiar 
Btemness of aspect for which our bulls are re- 
markable. In Barbary, and the prorinces of 
Africa^ where the ground is dry, and the pastuh 
rage short,. the cows are of. a very small, breed, 
and give milk in proportion. On the contrary^ 
in Ethiopia^ they are of a prodigious bigness. 
The same holds in Persia and Tartary ; where, in 
some places, they are very small, and in. others^ 
pf an amazing stature. It is thus, in almost 
every part of the world, this animal is found to 
correspond in size to the quantity of its provi- 
sion. ) 
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If v^ emmine tba forai ci theiie animiob^ as ihty 

ai€ found ttmej in diffiarest segions^ we sfaa)! findj 

Hift the braed of the urut^ or thpse without a 

kwnfg^ diiefly oiampies the cold and the temperate 

aoM^j itod is not so iBpch diapered tofrards the 

fonth. On the contrary, the breed of the btaoa, 

or tbe ^antmal with a hump^ ib. found in air the 

agadieni ptrta of the world ; tfaioughoat iho Tart 

^ontment of India ; throug^Mt Ai^ica^ from M(>nnt 

AUa0 to tiie Cape of Oood Hope, in alfcihese f^oun- 

jbrifMij the bison aeeias chiefly to pi^rail ; Where they 

iare fbond to hare a smooth soft haii^^ UM ?ei^ nioK' 

ble of foot^ and in some meaoare inippiy^the want 

i>f horses. The bisoa breed is also more eqiait 

fUkd docile than ours ; many of them^ when tbejr 

jcairy burthens^ bend their knees to (||ki$ them up, 

.or set tiiem down.: they are treated/ tber^ore, by 

the natives of these^ eountrief, with a de|free <^ 

'tendemesB and eare equal to their utility ; and the 

respeet for them in India has degenerated even into 

Idind adoraticm. But it is amMg the Hottentots 

where theae animals arm chiefly esteemed^ as being 

more than eonunonly serviceable. They are their 

fellow-domestics^ the companions of their pleasures 

mnd fatigues ; the cow is at once the Hottentot's 

protector and servant, assists him in attending hit 

floeks, and guarding them against every invader; 

while the sheep are grazing, the faithful backely, 

as this ki;nd of cow is called, stands or graees 

besida them : still, however, attentive to the^ooks 

^ its master, the backely flies round the fieM, 

herds in the sheep that are straying, obliges them 

to keep within propef limits, and shows no mercy 

to robbers, or even strangers, who attempt to pta*- 
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But it it nirf the phmdemm of Ihe flo^k alonti 
bflt even tlie ' cneraieft of the . natioQ^ that th^M 
biftdcdlies are taught to cpmbat. Evffry army of 
Hottentots is furnished with a profier beid of 
fhese^ which are let loose a^mst theeqainyi mlmn 
Hie occasion is most convefriaiit. Being tbus.stMit 
forward^ they overturn all before them ; tjbey strike 
every opposer down with their homu. And trample 
jipon them with their foet ; and thna often procure 
fteir master* an easy victory^ even before they have 
Attempted to strike a bfow« An animal so service* 
6l)le/k may be «ttppo9ed> is mot wiAxmt its rewanL 
The backely lives in the aaraie 6attage with its 
master^ and^ by kmg habit, gains ao affeetion for 
hkn ; kfid in proportioii as thfe mail approaches to 
iht bmte^ to the brute seems toVattain even to 
isome ^hai^ of human sagacity. The Hottentot 
and hfe backely thus mutually assist each othor i 
aiid when the latter happens to die^ a new one is 
ieliosen to succHi^ him^ by a council of the oU 
toen of the v^^e. The new backely is= then 
Joined with one of the veterans pf his own kind^ 
^dm whom lie learos his art^ beeones social and 
diligent, and is taken for life ii^ human ftJendship 
and protection. 

' The bisomi^ ok* cows with a hunp, are found to 
differ very much fjNrni each ofter^ in the several 
parts of the world where they are found. The 
%iM ones of this kind^ as with us^ are much larger 
than the tame. Some have honusi and some are 
without any ; some have them depressed, and 
eome raised in such a manner 4hat they are used as 
weapons of annoyance or defence ; some . are ex* 
tremely large ;-a!nd otheim among them^ such as 

t 
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the zebu^ or BarlMiry MWj are Mrbry fiimdU. T^y 
tetre ell^ however^ ecpmlly docile «»d gentje when 
tdmied; and^ in general^ furnished with^ £ne lu8« 
tiions soft Imir^ more beautifal (Jinii; ;that (^ our 
own breed ; their favmp is also of ^differ<6nt sizes^ in 
sMie weighing from forty to fifty pounds^ in others 
less ; it is not^ howe^er^ to be considered as a part 
necessarily bdonging to the animal ; and probably 
it might be cut away witliout !miich injury : it 
vesembles a gristly iat; and^ as I am assured^ cuts 
and tastes iomewbat like a dressed udder. The 
bisons of Malabar^ Abyssinia^ and Madagascar^ are 
of the great kind^ as the pastures Uiere are plenUfiiL 
Those of Arabia Petrsea^ and moit parts of Africa^ 
aire small^ and of the zdm or little kind. In 
America^ especiaHy towards the norths the bison 
is well known. The American fa^son^ however^ is 
found to be rather less than that of the ancient 
continent ; its hair is longer and thicker^ its 
beard more remarkable^ and its hide more lustrous 
and soft. There are many of. them brought up 
tame in Carolina ; however^ their wild dispositions 
still seem to continue^ for they break through all 
fences to get into the corn-fields^ and lead the 
whole tame herd after them, wherever they pene- 
trate. They breed also with the tame kinds origi- 
nally brought over from Europe ; and thus produce 
a race peculiar to that country; 

From all this it appears,* that naturalists have 
given various names to animals in reality the same> 
and only differing in some few accidental circum- 
stances. The wild cow and the tame^ the animal 

. f Bofficnii V4>L x^iii* p. Iff^- t 



belonging to Europe^ and that of Asia^ Africa^ and 
America^ the bonasus and the urus^ the bison and 
the zebu> are all one and the sarae^ propagate 
among each other^ and^ in the coarse of a few 
generations, the hump wears away^ and scarcely 
Any vestiges of savage fierceness are fimnd ta:re« 
Btain. ' Of all animab^ therefore^ exccqpt nutn alcme^ 
the cow seems most extensively propagated. Its 
nature seems equaUycaiMible of the ligours of heat 
and cold. Ifc iran inhaUtant as well of the frozen 
fields of Iceland^ as the burning deserts of Lybia. 
It seems aii ancient inmate in every dimate^ 
domestic and tame in those countries which have 
been, civilized^ savage and wild in the coui^ies 
which are less peopled^ but capable of being made 
useful in all: able to defend itself in a state of 
nature against . the most powerful enemy of the 
forest; and only subordinate to man/ whose fcnrce 
it has experienced^ and whose aid it at last seems 
to require; ;; However wild the calves are whicb 
are taken from the dam in a savage state^ either in 
.Africa or Asia» they soon, become humble^ patient^ 
and familiar ; and man may be considered^ in 
those countries^, as almtrat helpless witbddt their 
assistance. Other animals preserve their nature or 
Iheir form with.inflexible pa;severance ; but these^ 
in every respect^ suit themselves to the appetites 
and conveniencies of mankind; and as their shaped 
are found to . alter^ so . also does their nature ; 
in . no animal is there seen a greater variety of 
.kinds^ and in none a more humble and pliant dis- 
position.* 

[* Mr. Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, has lately .brought to 
our JkBoirledge a sii^gvkur moiss^ dt&ribg in its iiabits and 
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«ppearttiice tery cotnidlenbly from Mhers of its'lifiid e be calb it 
the Musk.Qx. U'wfomA^fAk&yin Ib^cQoit tockyivid btrxw 
mMQU^Dft gf Norf b Amcxififu In f ize U is not qiate so hi^ ^ 
tbe deeri but it is larger or thicker in the body. Its horns are 
l^et closq together 'at the base, and though they are only two feet 
long; tfieasare two feet 111 gifth near the ba^ t a pair oC Aeniy 
iHiefti^nraCfed frttii Ihe* bead, weigh frequcntfy sixty pouiidK. 
7))e . ))ocly ^if .clothed with an extremely fine hair, so long as (o 
trail on thegroundi giving the aninoial the appearance ^f a shap^. 
less bass : in the ox it* is of a dusky red colour, but m the cow 
of li fihe glossy black ; beneath whidi is an extremely fine woiJ, 
HkM^ b^ollfal than silk when nanulkclttred into stockinga aftd 
other, mr^dos. They ddighfe most in rocky :and barren moun^ 
tainf, seldom frequenting the woods or plains ; run very nim- 
bly, and climb the rocks with great facility. Their flesh tastes 
80 strongly of musk, as to be hardly eatftbl^. Of the tail th^ 
Esqunna/ux of the north*w^6t side of Hudson'^ Biy, odake a cap 
of the most. horrible appefuranoe; for ths hairs AU aU rom^ 
their hec|ds, aod cover their faces ; yet it is highly serviceable in 
keeping off the moschetoes, which would otherwise be in-- 
tolerable. 

Captain Turner has likewisei in hh aceoont i^f an ettbassy to 
Tibet, described what he calls the Yak of Tart^^wr binby<»laaed 
httU of Tibet, In eommen appearance and rize- it resembles the 
English bull, but it has a hunch on its back, and is covered all 
over with a thick coat of long hair, which is manqfactured into 
tento and ropes. But the greatest stngtilarify about their taflSt 
which is composed of a prodigtous qoaMil^r of long, flowhig, 
glossy hair, which is f)irnished in such abundance, that not a 
joint of the tail is perceptible ; but it has much the appearance 
of ft large cluster of hair artificiaRy set on. Thi^ou^0l^t the 
^Simt ikmk tails ara in univenol otei Hndor the deaonteiioii of 
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l^r v^.pneat^ : The sJbaggy'maiii of the kttefr, 
the beards the curled forehead^ the inverted honu^ 
the brond breafetj^ and the narrow hinder parts^ give 
it the ftppeafanoe rather of a lion than a coir; anS 
fit it more for « 9tat0 of war with mankhid^ than a 
sttte of swvttmde. Yet> notwHhftending ttieie 
ap{>eirani^^ , both animals are foami to be^tfe 
fiame ; dr at leait to: neiirly allied^ that they breed 
aifi09g ^eafth i^car^^ lind jj^rojlagale a race that ma* 

Imii^tf tiM kM- . ':' -i 

On^heottifr han^ if we compare the buffalo 
mtik 0^t'coi/mQn edw^r Ao two antn»b can be 
inOftf aaarly alike> : eitbfer in tlieir^f(»rm or their 
lA^nre:;! b^th e4t|tiidly tobmiflsive^ to the yoke^ both 
<^Um Ibibig unikr the' fdme roioC and employed in 
l^e aapte domestic nirdcea:; ^e mtdce and the 
torn oi their bodies so much alike^ that it reqnirea 
a;.cloae«l(enti<HEi -to distingnish them : and yet^ after 
attrt^ts^ no tifoJanittiids can be more distinct^ or 
«eem to have atroi^er antipathieit to each other.i^ 
Were there but one of each kind remaining^ it is 
;probable the rate ^of both wduld shortly be extinct. 
However, /such is the fixed aversion formed be- 
^^eea (best 4^reatores> that the cow refases to 
breed with the buffaki^ which it nearly resemUes; 
while it is known to propc^ate with the bison^ to 

clioirries, for driving away moscfa^oes, flieSi and other insecU 
Aoia the fkce emd person. 

Th«se sokbab^ave f^ddwnostlyheaTy look^sad ap)iear fullen 
and suspidou^y discovering nmfh . impatience at the near ap- 
proach of strangers. They do not low loud like other cattle, 
but make a grunting noise^ scarcefly audible, when under some 
impression of uneasiness.] 

• Buffsn. 
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, which k has> in point of fornix but a tery dihUlssi> 
•tmilituile. 

The bnffido is^ upon the whole^ by no- meana so 
beautiful a creature as the cow ; his figure is more 
^chinisy, and awkward; his air is wilder; and he 
carries his haaul lower^ and nearer the ground ; * bis 
JUflibs ' are less fleshy^ and his tail more naked 
of hair; his: body is shorter and thicker than 
-that of .the cow kind; Ijis legs are higher; his 
head smaller ; his horns not so romid^ blacky and 
tdoihpressedy with a bunch of curled hair hanging 
down between them; his. skin is also harder and 
thicker^ more ibla<& aiidi less ^ furnished with hair; 
his fleshy which is hard and bladcisdl)^ h not oirfy 
disagreeable to the taste^ but likewise to the smelK 
The milk of the female is by no means so good as 
r that of the cow ; it is however produced in great 
abuadance. In the warm tountries^ almost all 
their cheese is made of the milk of the bu£faIo ; and 
they supply buttei* also in large quantities. The 
;V€al of the youug bufialo is not better eating than 
the beef of the old. ' The hide of this animal seems 
4o be the most valuable thing he furnishes. The 
./leather made of it is well known for its thickness^ 
:3oftness^ and impenetrability. As these animals 
ta:re^ in general;, larger and stronger than' thb cow^ 
they are usefully employed in agriculture. They 
are u^ed in drawing burthens^ and sometimes in 
carrying them ; being guided by a ring, which is 
thrust through their hose. Two buffaloes yoked 
in a waggon are said to draw more than four 
strong horses ; as their heads and necks are natu- 
rally bent downward, they are thus better fitted 
for the draught, and the whole weight of their 
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bodies is upplied to the carriage that is to Ve drawa 
foni^atd. 

From the size and bulk of the. buffalo^ we may 
be easily led to conclude that he is a native of the 
Mrarmer climates. The largest quadruped^ are 
generally found in the torrid zone ; and the buf- 
falo is inferior^ in point of size^ only to the elephantj 
the riiirioceros, or the hippopotamos. The came- 
leopard^ or the camels may^ indeed^ be taller^ but 
they are neither so long^ nor near so corpulent. 
A€€or4ingly^ we find this animal wild in many 
parts of India ; and tamed also wherever the na* 
tives have occasion for his services. The wild 
bufifiiloes are very dangerous animals^ and are 
bibm .found to gore travellers to deaths a;id then 
trample >them with their feet^ until they have 
entirely mangled the whole body: however^ in 
^e: woods they axe not so much to be feared as in 
the plains^ because in the violence of their pursuit 
their large horns ai*e apt to be entangled in the 
branches of the trees^ which gives those who have 
been surprised by theiyi time to escape the danger. 
There is scarcely any other method of avoiding 
their pursuit ; they jrun with great swiftness ; they 
overturn a tree of moderate growth ; and are such 
swimmers^ as to cross the. largest rivers without 
any difficulty. In this manner^ like all other large 
animals of the torrid zone^ they are very fond of 
the water ; (ind^ in the midst of their pursuit^ often 
plunge in^ in order to cool themselves. Tlu^ 
Negroes of Guinea^ and the Indians of Malabar^ 
where buffaloes are in great abundance^ take great 
d^ght in huntiug and destroying them ; hawever^ 
they never attempt .to\.fa«e the Jbuffido (qienly^ but 

VOL. II. R 
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generally climbing up the tr€e^ shoot at him from 
thence^ and do not come down till they find they 
have effectually dispatched him. When they are 
tamed, no animal can be more patient or hnmble ; 
and though by no means so docile as the coir kindj 
yet they go through domestic drudgeries with more 
strength and perseverance. 

Although these animals be chiefly found in the 
torrid zone, yet they are bred in several parts of 
Europe, particularly in Italy, where they make the 
food and the riches of the poor. The female pro- 
duces but one at a time, in the same manner as the 
cow ; but they are very different in - the times of 
gestation ; for the cow, as we know, goes but nine 
months ; whereas the buflblo continues pregnant 
for twelve. They are all afraid of fire ; and, par« 
haps in consequence of this, have an aversion to 
red colours, that resemble the colour of flame ; it 
is said, that in those countries where they are found 
in plenty, no person dares to dress in scarlet.- In 
general they are inoffensive animals, if undisturbed ; 
as indeed all those which . feed upon grass are 
found to be ; but when they are wounded, or when 
even but fired at> nothing then can stop their 
fury; they then turn up the ground with their 
fore feet, bellow much touder and more terribly 
than the bull, and make at the object of their re- 
sentment with ungovernable rage. It is happy, in 
such circumstances, if the person they pursue has 
a wall to escape over, or some such obstacle, other- 
wise they soon overtake, and instantly destroy 
him. It is remarkable, however, that although 
their homa are so very formidable, they in general 
inaka more isa of ih&g feet in combat^ and 
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rather tread their enemies to death than gore 
them.* ' 

Having thus gone through the history of these 
animals^ it may be proper to observe^ that no names 
have been more indiscriminately used than those of 
the bully the urus;, the bison^ and th^ buffalo. It 
therefore becomes such as would have distinct ideas, 
of each^ to be careful in separating the kinds^ the 
one ' from the other^ allowing the cow for the 
standard of all. The urus^ whether of the large 
enormous kind of Lithuania^ or the smaller race of 
Spain^ whether with long or short homs^ whether 
with or without long hair in, the forehead^ is every 
way the same with what our common breed was 
before they were taken from the forest^ and re- 
duced to a state of servitude. The bison^ and all 
its varieties^ which are known by a hump between 
the shoulders^ is also to be ranked in the^ same class. 
This animal, whether with crodced or straight horns, 
whether they be turned towards the cheeky or tqtally 
wanting^ whether it be large or diminutive, what- 
ever be its colour^ or whatever the length of its 
bair^ whether called the bonasus by some, or the 

[* In Malabar, and the islands •f BemeOf and Ceylon, thii 
animal is said to be remarkably dangerous and treacherous. He 
hides himself among the trees, and lies concealed there, till some 
animal or man passes near him, when he suddenly starts out, and 
aometimes catches him. Not content with throwing down his 
prey, and instantly destroying it, he getfl^the unfortunate maa 
or animal under him, tramples upon his body, rubs him with hit 
knees, tears him with his horns and feet, and literally fleas him by 
stripping off the skin with licking him. This cruelty he does liot 
exercise without some interval ; he goes away from time to time 
to a certain distance^ and then returns and begini again.] 
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bubalus by others, is bat a variety of the cow kind, 
with whom it breeds, and with whom of conse* 
quence it has the closest connexton. Lastly/the 
buffalo, though shaped much more like the cow, is 
a distinct kind by itself, that never mixes with atiy 
of the former; that goes twelve months witk 
young, whereas the cow goes but nine ; that testi- 
fies an aversion to the tatter ; and, though bred 
under the same roof, or feeding in the same pasture, 
has always kept separate; and makes a distinct 
race in all parts of the world. Thes£^ two kindB 
are supposed to be the only real varieties in the 
cow kind, of which naturalists have given so many 
yarieties. With respect to some circumstances 
mentioned by travellers^ such as that of many 
kinds defending themselves by voiding dieir dung 
against their pursuers ; this is a practice which they 
have m common with other timid creatures when 
pursued, and arises rather from fealr than a desire 
of defence. The musky smell, also, by which 9omt 
have been distinguished, is found xohimon to many 
of these kinds, in a state of nature ; and does not 
ptoperly make the characteristic marks of any. 
The particular kind of noise also which some of 
them are known to make, which rath^ resembles 
grunting than bellowing or lowing,^ is but a savage 
variety, which many wild animals have, and yet 
lose when brought into a state of tameness. For 
these reasons M. Buffon, whom I have followed 
in this description, is of opinion, that the zebu, or 
little African cow, and the grunting^ or Siberian 
cow^ are but different races of the bison ; as the 
shape of the horns^ or the length of the hair^are 
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neveir pfic^erty diaractertstic marks of any animal^ 
l^ut are found to vary with climate^ fbodj and 
cultivation. 

In this manner the number of animals of the 
cow kind^ ivbich naturalists have extended to 
eight or ten sorts^ are reduced to two ; and aa 
the utmost deference is paid to the opinion of M . 
Biiffon in this particular^ I have t^en him for 
my guide. Nevertheless^ there is an animal of 
the cow kiud^ which aeither he^ nor any other 
naturalist . that I know of, has hitherto described, 
yet which makes a very iHstinct class, and may 
be added as a third species. 

This animal was shown some years ago iu Lon« 
don, and seemed to unite many of the characte- 
ristics of the cow and the hog ; having the head, 
the horns, and the tail of the former, with the 
bristles, the colour, ai;id the gninting of the latter. 
It was about the size of an ass, but broader 
and thicker ; the colour resembling that of a hog, 
and the hair bristly, as in that animaliii The hair 
upon the body was thin, as in the hog ; and a 
row of bristles r^n along the spine, rather shorter 
and softer than in the hog kind. The head was 
rather larger than that of a cow ; the tfseth were 
entirely resembling those of that animal, and the 
tongue was rough in like manner. It fed upon 
hay ; and, consequently its internal conforma- 
tion must have resjembled that of the cow kin4 
more than the hog, whose food is always chosen 
of a kind more succulent. The eyes were placed 
in the head as with the cow, and were pretty 
pearly of the same colour ; the horns wer^ black 
and flattish, but bent rather backwards to the 
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neck^ as in the goat kind; the neck was i^rt^ 
and thicks and the back rather rising in the middle ; 
it was cloven-footed^ like the cow^ without those 
hinder claws that are found in the hog kinds. 
But the greatest variety of all in this extraordinary 
ereatnre^ which was a female^ was^ that it had 
but two teats^ and^ consequently^ in that respect^ 
resembled neither of the kinds to which^ in 
other' circumstances^ it bore so strong a similit^ 
tude. Whether this animal was a distinct kind^ 
or a monster^ I will not pretend to say. It was 
shown under the name of a bonasus ; and it 
was said^ by the person who showed it^ to have 
come from India ; but no credit is to be given to 
interested ignorance; the person only wanted to 
make the animal appear as extraordinary as possible ; 
and I believe would scarcely scruple a lie or twa, 
to increase that wonder in us^ by which he found 
the means of Uving. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of 4nimals of the Sheep and Goat Kind* 

As no two animals are found entirely the same; 

so it is not to be expected that any two races of 

.« 

[* In the sheep kind the horns are hollow^ wrinkled, peren? 
nialy bent backwards and outwards, into a circular or 'spiral 
form, and generally placed at the sides of the heaid; in the lower 
jaw there are eight front teeth, but none in the upper; there are 
DO canine teeth in either. In the goat the horns are hollow, 
^Qughy compressed) and rise soipewhat erect from the top of thQ 
bead, and bend backwards ; there are eight front teeth in the 
lower jawy none in the upper, and no canine teeth in either ; 
the chin is bearded.] 
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millials fihoold exactly correspond in every parti- 
cular. The goat and the ^sheep are apparently: 
different^ in the form of their bodies^ in their coverr 
ing/ and in their horns. They may from hence 
be considered as two different kinds^ with regard 
to all common and domestic purposes. But if we 
come to examine them closer^ and observe their 
internal conformation^ no two animals can be more 
alike ; their feet^ their four stomachs^ their suet^. 
Ilieir appetites^ all are entirely the same^ and show 
the similitude between (hem ; but what makes a 
much stronger connexion is^ that they propagate 
with each other. The buck goat is found to pro-^ 
duce with the ewe an animal that in two or three 
generations returns to the sheep^ and seems to 
retaiin no marks of its ancient progenitor.^ The 
lAieep and the goat^ therefore^ may be considered as 
belonging to one family ; and were the whole races 
reduced to one of each, they would quickly replenish 
the earth with their kind. 

If we examine the sheep and goat internally^ 
we shall find^ as was said^ that their conformation 
is entirely the same ; nor is their structure very 
remote- ft'om that of the cow kind^ which they 
resemble in their faoofs^ and in their chewing the 
cud. Indeed^ all ruminant animals are internally 
very much alike. The goat, the sb^ep, or the 
deer^ exhibit to the eye of the anatomist the same 
parts in miniature^ which the cow or. the bison 
exhibited in the great. But the differences between * 
those animals are, nevertheless, sufficiently apparent. 
Nature has obviously marked the distinctions b$r 

* 9uffQDy paftisiiDy 
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tween the cow and the sheep kind^ by their form 
and size; and they are abo distinguished irom 
those of the deer kind^ by never shedding their 
horns. Indeed^ the form- and figure of these ani- 
mals^ if there were nothing else^ would seidom 
liiil of guiding us to the kind ; and we might 
almost^ upon sight, tdl which bdongs to the 
deer kind^ and which are to be degraded into that 
of the goat. However^ the annualiy shedding 
the horns in the deer^ and the permanence in Ihe 
sheep^ draws a pretty exact line between the 
kinds; so that we may hold to this distini^tioa 
only^ and define the sheep and goat kind as rulni*- 
nant animals of a smaller size^ that never shed their 
horns. 

If we consider these harmless and useful ani- 
mals in one point of view^ we shall find that both 
have been long reclaimed^ and brought into a 
state of domestic servitude. Both seem to require 
protection from man ; and are^ in some measure^ 
pleased with his society. The sheep^ indeed^ is 
the more serviceable creature of the two; but 
the goat has more sensibility and attachment. 
The attending upon both was once the employ* 
ment of the wisest and the best of men; and 
those have been ever supposed the happiest time8> 
in which these harmless creatures were considered 
as the chief objects of human attention. In the 
earliest ages^ the goat seemed rather the greater 
favourite ; and^ indeed, it continues such, in some 
countries^ to this day among the poor. However^ 
the sheep has long since become the principal ob- 
ject of human care ; while the goat is disregarded 
by the generality of mankind, or become the pos- 
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BesBion <HiIy of the knfcsst of the people. The 
fiibeep^ therefore, and its.^arieties^ imiy be consi^ 
dered first; and the goat^ with all those of its 
kind^ will then properly follow. 



The Sheep. 

Those animals tiiat take refuge under the 
protection of man^ in a few generations become 
indolent and helpless. Having lost the habit of 
self-ddPence^ they seem to lose also the instincts 
of nature. The sheep^ in its present domestic 
state^ is of all animals the most defenceless and 
inoffendye. With its liberty it seems to have 
been deprived of its swiftness and cunning ; and 
what in the ass might rather be called patience^ in 
the sheep appears to be stupidity. With no one 
quality to fit it for self-preservation^ it makes vaia 
efforts at all. Without swiftness^ it endeavours 
to fly ; and without strength^ sometimes offers to 
oppose. But these feeble attempts rather indte 
liian repress the insults of every enerhy ; and the 
dog fdlows the flock with greater delight upon 
lEieeing them fly^ and attacks them with more 
fierceness upon their unsupported attempts at 
resistance. Indeed they run together in flocks^ 
Tather with the hopes of losing their smgle danger 
in the crowds than of uniting to repress the 
attack by numbers. The sheep, therefore^ were it 
exposed in its {M*esent state to struggle with its 
natural enemies of the forest, would soon be 
extirpated. Loaded with a heavy fleece, deprived 
of the defence of its horns, and rendered heavy. 
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9km, and feeble, it can have no othtt safety than; 
what it finds from man. This animal is now, 
therefore, obliged to rely solely upon that art for 
protection^ to which it originally owes its degra^ 
dation. 

But we are not to impute to Nature the fonna- 
tion of an animal so utterly unprovided against 
its enemies, and so unfit for defence. The 
nouflSon, which is the sheep in a savage state, ii^a 
bold, fleet creature, able to escape from the greater 
animals by its swiftness, or to oppose the smaller 
kinds with the arms it has received from Nature. 
It is by human art alone that the sheep is become 
the tardy, defenceless creature we find it. Every 
face of quadrupeds might easily be corrupted by 
the same allurements by which the sheep has beea 
ihus debilitated and depressed. While undia^ 
turbed, and properly supplied, none are found to 
set any bounds to their appetite. They all pursue 
their food while able, and continue to graze, till 
they often die of disorders occasioned by too much 
Witness. But it is very difierent with them in a 
state of nature : they are in the forest surrounded 
by dangers, and alarmed with unceasing hosti* 
lities ; • they are pursued every hour from one tra^t 
<xf country to another; and spend a great part 
of their time in attempts to avoid their enemies. 
Thus constantly exercised, and continually prac^ 
tising all the arts of defence and escape, the animal 
at once preserves its life and native independence, 
together with its swiftness, and the slender agility 
of its form. 

The sheep, in its servile state, seems to be 
divested of all inclinations of its own ; and of all 
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aniitials it appears the most stupid. Every qua* 
druped has a peculiar turn of countenance^ a 
physiognomy^ if we may so call it^ that generally 
marks its nature. The sheep seems to have none 
of those traits that betoken either courage or 
cunning ; its large eyes^ separated from each other^ 
its ears sticking out on each side^ and its narrow 
nostrils^ all testify the extreme simplicity of this 
creature ; and the position of its horns^ also^ shows 
that Nature designed the sheep rather for flight 
than combat. It appears a large mass of fleshy 
supported upon four small straight legs^ ill fitted 
for carrying such a burthen ; its motions are 
awkward^ it is easily fatigued^ and often sinks under 
the weight of its own corpulency. In proportion 
as these marks of human transformation are more 
numerous^ the animal becomes more helpless and 
stupid. Those which live upon a more fertile 
pasture^ and grow fat^ become entirely feeble ; 
those that want horns^ are found more dull and 
heavy than the rest ;* those whose , fleeces are 
longest and finesty are most subject to a variety of 
disorders; and^ in shorty whatever changes have 
been wrought in tips animal by the industry of 
man^ are entirely calculated for human advantage^ 
and not for that of the creature itself. It might 
require a succession of ages^ before the sheep 
could be restored to its primitive state of activity^ 
so as to become a match for its pursuers of the 
forest. 

The goat^ which it resembles iii so many other 
r^espects^ is much its superior. The one has its 

* Daubenton i^on the Sheep^ 
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partkukr attachoients^ sees dang;er^ and ^eneially 
contrives to escape it; but the other is timid 
without a cause, and secure wheu real danger 
approaches. Nor is the ^ep, when bred up tame 
in thjs house^ and fietniiliarized with its keepers^ le9» 
obstinately absurd : from being dull and timid, it 
then acquires a degree of pert familiarity ; butts 
with its head, becomes mischievous, and shows 
itself every way unworthy of being singled mt 
from the rest of the flock. Thus it seems rather 
formed for slavery than friendship; and framed 
more for the necessities than the amusements of 
mankind. There is but one instance in which the 
sheep shows any attachment to its keeper; and 
that is seen rather on the continent than amopg 
us in Great Britain. What I allude tQ is, their 
following the sound of the shepherd's • pipe. 
Before I had seen them trained in thi$ manner, I 
had no conception of those descriptions in the old 
pai^oral poets> of the shepherd leading his flock 
from one country to another. As I had been 
used only to see these harmless creatures driven 
before their keepers, I supposed that aU the rest 
iras but invention: but in ^roany parts of the 
Alps, and even some provinces of France, the 
diepfaerd and his pipe are still continued^ with 
true antique simplicity. The flock is regularly 
penned every evening, to preserve them from the 
wolf; and the shepherd returns homeward at 
«un-set, with his sheep following him, and seemingly 
pleased with the sound of the pipe, whidi is blown 
with a reed, and resembles the chanter of a bag- 
pipe. In this manner, in those countries that still 
continue poor, Uie Arcadian life is preserved in 
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nil its forn^er parity: btt in countries ^bere a 
greater inequality of conditions prevail^ the shep- 
herd is generally some poor wretch who attends a 
fiodc from which he is to derive no benefits^ and 
only guards those luxuries which he is not fietted to 
share. 

It does not appear^ from early writers^ that the 
sheep was bred in Britain ; and it was not till 
several ages after this animal was cultivated^ that 
the woollen manitfacture was carried on among 
tis.^ That valuable branch of business lay for a 
considerable time in foreign I\ands ; and we were 
obliged to import the oloth^ manufactured from 
our own inaterials. There were^ notwittistanding^ 
many unavailing eflForts among our kings to in- 
troduce and preserve the manufactory at home. 
Henry the Second^ by a patent granted to the 
weavers in London^ directed^ that if any cloth 
v^as found made of a mixture of Spsinish wool^ it 
should be burned by the mayor. Such edicts^ at 
lengthy although but slowly^ operated towards the 
establishing this trade among us. The Flemings^ 
M^ho^ at the revival of arts^ possessed the art of 
cloth-*worhing in a superior degree^ were invited 
to settle here ; and^ soon after^ foreign cloth vms 
prohibited from being worn in England. In th^ 
times of queen Elizabeth^ this manufacture re- 
ceived every encouragement; and many of the 
inhsibttants of the Netherlands being then forced^ 
by the tyranny of Spain, to take refuge in this 
country, they improved us in those arts, in which 
we at present excel the -rest of the world. Every 

* British Zoologyi "vol. i. p. ^B. 
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art^ however^ has its rise^ its meridian^ and its 
dedioe; and it is supposed by many^ that the 
woollen manufacture has for some time been 
decaying amongst us. The cloth now made is 
thought to be much worse than that of some years 
past ; being neither so firm nor so fine^ neither so 
much courted abroad^ nor so serviceable at home. 

No country^ however^ produces such sheep as 
England; either with larger fleeces^ or better 
adapted for the business of clothing. Those of 
Spain, indeed^ are finer^ and we generally require 
some of their wool to work up with our own ; 
but the weight of a Spanish fleece is no way com* 
parable to one, of Lincoln or Warwickshire ; and^ 
ia those counties^ it is no uncommon thing to give 
fifty guineas for a ram. 

The sheep without horns are counted the best 
sort^ because a great part of the animal's nourish- 
ment is supposed to go up into the horns. ^ Sheep^ 
like other ruminant animals^ want the upper fore 
teeth ; but have eight in the lower jaw : two of 
these drop^ and are replaced at two years old; four 
of them are replaced at three years old; and 
all at four. The new teeth are easily known from 
the rest^ by their freshness and whiteness. There 
are some breeds^ however^ in England^ that nev^ 
change their teeth at all ; thes^ the shepherds call 
the leather-mouthed cattle ; and^ as their teeth 
are thus longer wearing^ they are generally sup- 
posed to grow old a year or two before the restf 
The sheep brings forth one or two at a time ; and 
sometioies three or four. The first Iamb of an ewe 

* Lisle's Huibandry, vol« iL p. 155. f Ibid. 
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is generally pot-bellied^ short and thicks and of 
less value than those of a second or third produo 
tion ; the third being' supposed the best of all^ 
They bear their young five months ;. and^ by 
being housed^ they bring forth at any time of the 
year. 

But this, animal^ in its domestic state^ is too 
well known to require a detail of its peculiar 
habits^ or of the arts which have been used to 
improve the breed. Indeed^ in the eye of an 
observer of Nature^ every art which tends to render 
the creature more helpless and useless to itself^ 
may be considered rather as an ii\jury than an 
improvement ; and if we are to look for this animal 
in its noblest state^ we must seek for it in the 
African desert^ or the extensive plains of Siberia. 
Among the degenerate descendants of the wild 
sheep^ there have been so many changes wrought^ 
as entirely to disguise the kind^ and often to mislead 
the observer. The variety is so greats that scarcely 
any two countries have their sheep of the same 
kind; but there is found a manifest difference 
in all^ either in the size^ the coverings the shape^ 
or the horns. 

The woolly sheep^* as it is seen among us^ is 
found only in Europe^ and some of the temperate 
provinces of Asia. When transported into warmer 
countries^ either into Florida or Guinea^ it loses 
its wool^ and assumes a covering fitted to the 
climate^ becoming hairy and rough ; it there also 
loses its fertility^ and its flesh no longer has the 
same flavour.' In. the same manner^ in the very. 

* Buffon^ vol* xxiii. p« 168* 
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cold countries^ it seems equally helpless and a 
stranger ; it still requires the unceasing attentian 
of mankind for its preservation ; and although it 
is found to subsist as well in Greenla'nd as in 
Guinea,* yet it seems a natural inhabitant of 
neither. 

Of the domestic kinds to be found in the dif- 
ferent parts of the worlds besides our own^ whidi 
is common in Europe^ the first variety is to be 
seen in Icelan^l^ Muscovy^ and the coldest climates 
of the north. This^ whidi may be called the 
Iceland sheep, resembles our breeds in the form 
of the body and the tail; but differs in a very 
extraordinary manner in the number of the horns ; 
being generally found to have four^ and eome- 
times even eighty growing from different parts 
of the forehead. These are large and formidabie; 
and the animal seems thus fitted by Nature for 
a state of war ; however, it is of the nature of 
the rest of its kind, being mild, gentle, and 
timid. Its wool is very different, ako, from that 
of the common sheep, being long, smooth, and 
hairy. Its colour is of a dark brown ; and under 
its outward coat of hair, it has an internal covering, 
that rather resembles fur than wool, being fine, 
short, and soft. 

The second variety to be found in this animal^ 
IS that of the broad-tailed sheep, so common in 
Tartary, Arabia, Persia, Barbary, Syria, and Egypt. 
This sheep is only jemarkable for its large and 
heavy tail, which is often found to weigh from 
twenty to thirty pounds. It sometimes grows a 

^ Kranta. 
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feot broad^ and is obliged to be supported by a' 
small kind of board, that goes upon wheels. Tbi«( 
taiil is not covered underneath with woo]^ like the 
up^per part^ but is bare ; and the natives^ ^bo con* 
SH^er it as a very great delicacy^ are vei'y careful 
in attending and preserving it from injury. M.' 
Buffi^n supposes that the fat which falls* into the 
<aittl in our sheep, goes in these to furnish the tail ; 
and that the rest of tlie body is from thence- 
deprived of fiit in pn^orlion . With regard to their 
fleeces in the temperate climates, they are, in our 
own breed, soft and woolly; but in the warmer 
ktitudes, they are hairy : yet in both they preserve^ 
Hie enormous size of their tails: 

The third observable variety is that of the sheep/ 
oriled strepsicheros. This animal is a native of the 
islands of the Archipelago, and only differs from 
(far sheep, in having straight horns, surrounded witb 
a^iral furrow. 

The last variety is that of the Guinea sheep, 
which is generally found in all the tropical climates, 
beth of Africa and the East Indies. They are 
of a large size, with a rough hairy skin, short horns, 
and ears hanging down, with a kind of dewlap' 
tinder the chin. They differ greatly in form from 
the rest ; and might be considered as animals of 
another kind, were they not known td breed with 
other sheep. These, of all the domestic kinds, 
aeem to approach the nearest to the state of nature. 
They are larger, stt'onger, and swifter than the 
odramon race ; and, consequently, better fitted for 
a precarious forest fife. However, they seem to rely, 
like the rest, on man ft>r support; being entirely 

VOL. n. % 
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of a domestic nature^ and subsisting only in the 
wanner climates. 

Such are the varieties of .this animal^ which ha?e 
been reduced into a state of domestic servitude. 
These are all capable of producing among each 
other ; all the peculiarities of their form have been 
made by climate and human cultivation : and none 
of them seem sufficiently independent^ to liv^ ip ^ 
state of savage nature. They are^ therefore^ to . be 
considered as a degenerate race^ formed by. the 
hand of, man^ and propagated merely for his benefit. 
At the same time^ while man thus cultivates the 
domestic kinds^ he drives away and destroys the 
savage race^ which are less beneficial^ and more 
headstrong. These^ therefore^ are to be found in 
biit a very small number^ in the most uncultivated 
countries^ where they liave been able to subsist 
by their native swiftness and strength. It is in 
the more uncultivated parts of Greece^ Sardinia^ 
Corsica^ and particularly in the deserts, of Tartary^ 
that the moufflon is to be founds that bears all the 
marks of being the primitive race ; ; and that has 
been actually known to breed with the domestic 
animal. 

. The moufflon^ or musmon^ though covered with 
hair^ bears a stronger similitude to the ram than 
to any other animal ; like the ram, it has the eyes 
placed near the horns ; and its ears are shorter than 
those of the goat : it also resemble^ the ram in its 
homs^ and in all the particular contours of iU 
form. The horns also are alike; they are of a 
yellow colour; they have three sides^ as in the 
ram^ and bend backwards in the same manner 



Tlie ifouttlon . 
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behind the ears. The niitzzle> and the inside of 
the ears^ are of a whitish colour^ tinctured with 
yellow ; the other parts of the face are of a brownish 
grey. The general colour of the hair over the 
body is of a brown^ approaching to that of the red 
deer. The inside of the thigha and the belly are 
of a white tinctured with yellow. The form, upon 
the whole, seems more made for agility and 
strength than that of the common sheep ; and the 
moufSon is actually found to live in a savage state, 
and maintain itself, either by force or swiftness, 
against all the animals that live by rapine. Such 
^ is its extreme speed, that many have been inclined 
rather to rank it among the deer kind, than the 
sheep. But in this they are deceived^ as the mus: 
mon has a mark that entirely distinguishes it from 
that species, being known never to shed its horns. 
In some these are seen to grow to a surprising 
%\ze; many of tfaem^ measuring, in their convolu- 
tions, above two ells long. They are of a yellow^ 
colour, as was said ; but the older the animal 
grows, the darker the horns become : with these 
they often maintain very furious battles between 
each other; and sometimes they are found broken 
off in such a manner, that the small animals of the 
forest creep into the cavity for shelter.* When 
the musmon is seen standing on the plain, his fore 
legs are always straight, while his hinder legs seem 
bent under him ; but in cases of more active 
necessity, this seeming deformity is removed, and 
he moves with great swiftness and agility ; the female 
very much resembles the male of this species, but 

* Gmelin, as quoted by Bufibn. 
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thflit «he 18 kis^ and her horm also aft Berer urM 
to grow to thtU; prodigious size they ar^ of in th0 
wild ram. Such is the sheep in its savage ftote; 
a bold^ noble^ and even beautiful animal ; but it if 
not the most beautiful creatures that are always 
found most useful to man. Human industry 
has therefwe destroyed its grace^ ta impiofe ita 
utility.* 



The Goat, 

And its numerous Varieties* 

There are some domestic animids that seem 
as auxiliaries to the more useful sorts; and^ that 
by ceasing to be the firsts are considered as nothing. 
We have seen the services of the ass slighted^ 
because inferior to those of the horse ; and^ in 
the same manner^ those of the goat are held cheapo 
because the sheep so far exceeds it. Were the 
horse or the sheep removed from nature^ the inferior 
kinds would then be invaluable; and the same 

[* In Barbary, Ethiopia, and Tartary, a singularly awkvasd 
TAriety of dieep occurs, called the Broad-iailed Sheep, In it$i 
general appaerance, except the tail, it does not much differ from 
that of Europe. The tail of this animal acquires a bulk greatly 
disproportionable to its body, being so large, long, and faea^f 
as to trail along the ground, and to weigli firom ifteen to fiftf 
pounds. It is compose^ of a substance hettreen lairroif audi fa^ 
aad is consi^red in the East as a great delicajcy : tpprev^t tba 
inconvenience of this incumbrance io gras^'ng, the sl^epherds are 
often obliged to place a board under the tail, furnished with 
small wheels. The fleece is of exquisite fineness, and in Thibet 
is worked into shawls.] 
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nt§ wbnld probably be bestowed in perfecting 
thetr kinds^ that the higher order of animals have 
Experienced. But in their present neglected 8tate> 
they vary but little from the wild animals of ihe 
game kind ; man has left them their primitive habitsp 
and forms : and the l^ss they owe to his assiduity^ 
the more tfaey receive from nature. 

The goat seems^ in every respect^ more fitted 
for a life iff mage liberty than the aheep.* It i« 
naturaHy more lively^ and more possessed with 
animal instinct. It easily attaches itself to man> an4 
seems sensible of his caresses. It is also stronger 
amd swifter, nbore courageous^ and^more playful^ 
Kvely, capricious^ and yagrant: it is not easily 
tonfined to its flock^ but chooses its own pasturea, 
and loves to stray remote from the rest. It chiefly 
deliglitft in climbing precipices ; in going to the 
very edge of danger : it is often seen suspended 
upon an eminence hanging over the sea, upon a 
tery little base^ and even deeps there in security. 
Nature has^ in some measure^ fitted it for traversing 
these declivities with eiise; the hoof is holk)w 
underneath^ with sharp edges^ so that it walks as 
securdiy on the ridge of a house^ ^ on the level 
gpround. It is a hardy animalj and very easily 
sustained ; for which reason it is chiefly the pro* 
perty of the poor^ who have no pastures with 
which to supply it. Happily^ however^ it seems 
better pleaded with the neglected wild, than the 
cultivated fields of art ; it chooses the heathy moun- 
tain, or the shrubby rock ; its favourite food is the 
tops of bou{^, or the tender bark of young trees : 

• Buffoa. 
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it seems less afraid of immoderate heat^ and bears 
the warm climates better than the sheep : it sleeps 
exposed to the sun ; and seems to enjoy its warmest 
fervours ; neither is it terrified at the storm^ or 
incommoded by the rain: immoderate cold alone 
seems to affect it^ and is said to produce a vertigo, 
with which this animal is sometimes incommoded. 
The inconstancy of its nature is perceivable in the 
irregularity of its gait- ; it goes forward, stops, runs, 
^ approaches, flies; merely from caprice, and with no 
other seeming reason than the extreme vivacity of 
its disposition. - 

There are proofs of this animal's being naturally 
the friend of man; and diat tfae^ goat seklam 
resumes its primeval wildness, vvhen once reduced 
into a state of servitude. In the jcslt I698, an 
English vessel happening to toudi at the islands (tf 
ISonavista, two Negroes came, and offered the 
sailors as many goat^ *9s thjey chose to take away. 
Upon the captain's expressing bis astonishment at 
this offer, the Negroes assured him tbut there were 
but twelve persons in the island, 'and that the goats 
were multiplied in such a mantieras even to become 
a nuisance: they added, that instead of giving 
any trouble to catch Ihem, they followed the 
few inhabitants that were left with a sort of obsti- 
nacy, and ralher became importunate with their 
tameness. 

The goat produces but two at a time ; and three 
at the most.-^ But in the warmer climates, although 
the animal degenerates, and grows less, yet it 
becomes more fruitful, being generally found to 
bring forth three, four, and five at a single delivery. 
The buck is capable of propagating at the age of 
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one jrMr^ and the female at seven months : how- 
ever^ the fruits of this premature generation are 
weak and defective ; ahd their best breeding-time 
is generally delayed till the age of two years, ox 
eighteen months at least. One buck is sufficient 
for a hundred and fifty goats ; his appetites are 
excessive : but this ardour brings on a speedy 
decay^ so that he is enervated in four years at most^ 
and even becomes old before be^'lteaches his seventh 
year. The goat^ like the sheepy continues five 
months with young; and^ in some places^ bears 
twice a year. 

The milk of Uie goat is sweety nourishing^ and 
medicinal ; not so apt to curdle upon the stomach 
as that of the coW; and^ therefore^ preferable to 
those whose digestion is but weak. The pecu« 
liarity of this animal's food gives the milk a flavour 
different from that either of the cow or the sheep ; 
for as it generally feeds upon shrubby pastures^ and 
heathy mountains^ there is an agreeable mildness in 
the taste^ very pleasing to such as are fond of that 
aliment. In several parts of Ireland^ and the high- 
lands of Scotland^ the goat makes the chief posses- 
sion of the inhabitants. On those mountains^ 
where no other useful animal could find subsidence, 
the gpat continues to glean a sufficient living ; and 
supplies the hardy natives with what they consider 
as varied luxury. They lie upon beds made of 
their skins^ which are soft^ clean, and wholesome ; 
they live upon their milk, with oat bread; they 
convert a part of it into butter^ and some into 
cheese; the fleshy indeed, they seldom taste of^ as 
it is a delicacy which they find too expensive; 
however^ the kid is considered, even by the city 
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epicare^ as a great raritjr ; and Ibe ie^h of the goal, 
when properly prepared^ is ranked by some as ue 
way inferior to venison. In this mann^r^ even m 
the wildest solitudes^ the poor fifud conlbrts of 
which the rich do not think it worth their while 
to dispossess them ; in these mountainous retreats^ 
where the landscape presents only a scene of nnks, 
heaths^ and shrubs^ that speak the wretdiainess of 
the soil^ these simple people have their feasts^ and 
their pleasures ; their faithful flock of goats attends 
them to these awful solity4es^ and furnishes ik^a 
with all the necessaries of life ; while, their remote 
situation happily keeps thfm igaorent of greater 
luxury. 

As these animals e^e apt to ^tfay fram the flock, 
no man can attend above fifty of them at a time. 
They ^re fattened in the same manner as sbeep t 
bttt^ taking every prec^iution^ tbeir ftesh is never so 
goodj or so sweety in our climate^ as that of mutton. 
It is otherwise between the tropics. The muttoa 
there becomes flabby and lean^ while the flesh 
oi the goat rather seems to improve ; and in some 
places the latter is cultivated in preference to the 
former. We^ therefore^ find this animal in almost 
every part of the worlds as it seems fitted for 
the necessities of man in both Mtremes. Towards 
the norths where the pasture is coarse and barren^ 
the goat 19 fitted to find a scanty suhsistence: 
between the tropics, where the heat is excesiive^ 
the goat is fitted to bear the climate, and its flesh 9 
found to improve. 

One of the most remarkable varieties vte find in 
the goat is in that of Natolia. The Natolian goat> 
or, as M. Bufibn. calls it/ the goat of Angora, has 
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the eari longer than ours, and broader in propor- 
tion. The male has horns of about the ^ame length 
mth the goat of Earope, bat black, and tttrned 
Tery differently, going oat horizontally on each 
iide of the head, aild twisted round in the manner 
of a cork-screw. The bmns of the female are 
shorter, and encircle the ear somewhat like those of 
the ram. They are of a dazaUng white colour, and 
ia all the hair is very long, thick, fine, and glossy ; 
which, indeed, is the case with almost all the ani- 
mals of Syria. T^re are a great number oi these 
muimaJs aboot Angora, where the inhabitants drive 
a trade with their hair, which is sent, eithei^ raw or 
manufiiGtured, into all parts of Europe. Notiitng 
can exceed th« beauty of the stufis which are made 
from the hair of almost all the aniotials of that 
country. These are well known among us by the 
Dame of camlet. 

A second variety is the Assyrian goat of Ges- 
ner, which is somewhat larger than ours, with ears 
almost hanging down to the ground, and broad in 
proportion.* The boms, an the contrary, are not 
above two inches and a half long, black, and bend- 
ing a little backwards. The hair is of a fox 
colour, and under the throat there are two excres* 
cences, like the gills of a cock. These animals are 
chiefly kept round Aleppo, for the sake of their 
ttttlk. They are driven through the streets, and 
their milk is sold to tiie inhabitants as they pass 
along. 

[* M. SoDnini awures w, that though the ears of this variety 
are iniich longer than those of the common goat, they never 
retch 80 low at the groundi nor, as has been reported^ are they 
ever cropped.] 
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In the (iiird ' variety may be reckoned the little 
goat 6f Africa^ which is of the size of a kid^ but 
the hair is as long as that of the ordinary breed. 
The horns^ which do not exceed the length oif 
a man's finger^ are thick^ and bend downwards 
80 close to the hciad^ that they almost enter the 
skm. "^ 

There is an animal of this kind at the Cape of 
Good Hope^ called the bine goat^ which may be 
ranked as the fourth variety. It is in shape lika 
the domestic^ but much larger^ being nearly of 
the size of a stag. Its hair is very shorty and of 
a delightful blue; but it loses a great deal of its 
beauty when the animal is dead. It has a very 
long beard ; but the horns are not so long in pro- 
portion as ill other goats^ being turned spirally^ in 
the manner of a cork-screw. It has very long 
legs^ but well proportioned ; and the flesh is very 
well tasted^ but lean. For this reason^ in that 
plentiful country^ it is chiefly killed upon account 
of its skin. It is a very shy animal^ and seldom 
comes near the Dutch settlements; but they are 
found in great abundance in the more uncultivated 
parts of the country. Besides these^ they -are 
found in this extensive region of various colours^ 
and many of them are spotted beautifully^ with red; 
white, and brown.* 

In fine^ the Juda goat resembles ours in most 
parts, except in size, it being much smaller. This 
animal is common in Guinea, Angola, and all 
along the coasts of Africa : it is not much larger 

[* Tbw species is now known to be of the antelope' tribe, 
tnd is, by all modern zoological writers, called the Blue Ante- 
lope.] 
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than a bare, but it is extremely fat, and its flesh 
admirably tasted. It is in that country universally 
preferred to mutton. 

These animals seem all of one kind^ with very 
trifling distinctions between them. It is true that 
they difier in some respect^ ; such as having nei- 
ther the same colour^ hairy »^drs^ or horns. But 
it ought to be considered as a rule in natural his-^ 
tory^ that neither the horns,, the colour^ the fine^ 
ness, or the length of the hair, or the position of 
the ears^ are to be considered as making an actual 
distinction in the kinds. These are accidental 
varieties, produced by climate and food, which are 
known to change even in the same animal, and 
give it a. seeming difference of form. When we 
see the shapes, the inclinations, and^he internal 
conformation of seemingly different creatures 
nearly the same ; and, above all^ when we see 
them producing among each other, we then have 
no hesitation in pronouncing th^ . species, and 
asserting that thes^- are pf the goat kind, with 
which they are so materially connected. 

But, although th^se are evidently known to be. 
long to the goa^ wid, there are others nearly re- 
sembling the goifij of whose kindred we cannot 
be equally certain. These are such as, being found 
in a state of nature, have not as yet been sufficiently 
subjected to hqman observation. Hence it is im- 
possible to determine with precision to which class 
they belong ; whether they be animals of a par- 
ticular kind, or merely the goat in its state of 
i^avage freedom. Were there but one of these 
wild animals, the inquiry would soon be ended; 
and we mig^ht readily allow it for the parent 
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gtock ; but in the present case^ there are two kind* 
that have almost equal pretensions to this honour ; 
and the claims of which it has been found difficult 
to determine. The animals in question are the 
chamois and the ibex. These botfi bear very near 
approaches to the goat in figure ; have horns that 
never shed ; and^ at the same time^ are more diffe- 
rent from each other than from the animal in ques* 
tion. From which of these two sources oaf 
domestic goat is derived^ is not easy to settle. In* 
atead, therefore^ of entering into the discnssioD^ 
t will content myself with the result of M. Buf«* 
fon's inquiries. He is of opinion that the ibex 
fa the principal source^ that our domestic goat it 
the immediate descendant^ and that the chamois 
is but a variAy firom that stocky a sort of collateral 
branch of the same fhmily. His principal reason 
fbr giving the preference to the ibex^ is its having 
a more masculine figure^ large homs^ and a large 
beard ; whereas the chamois wants these marks of 
primitive strength ind wildness. He supposes^ 
therefore^ in their original savage state^ that our 
goat has taken after the male of the parent stock, 
and the chamois after the female ; and that this 
has produced a variety in these animals, even before 
they underwent human cultivation.* 

[* Thd ibex, or steinboc, is now considered as the original 
itock, from which the common goat is derived ; the chamois is 
a species of antelope. Mr. Coxe says of the former^ that it is 
very strong, and when close pressed, will sometimes turn upon 
the incautious huntsman, and tumble him down the precipices, 
unless he has time to lie down, and let the animal pass over 
fcim. It is said, afso, that when k cannot otherwise avoid the 
bfMery it will sometimes tbfew itself dcnm the steepest pre- 
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However this he, the two aDifBtte in quoitiQA 
seem both well fitted for their prec«rt<His lifted bi^i^. 
extremely swift, and capable of running^ with e9m 
along the ledges of precipices, where even the wolf 
or the fox, though instigated by hanger, dftrei 
not pursue them. They are both natives of. tlio 
AlpSi the Pyrenees, and tbe mountains cS Qxeeo^ ; 
there they propagate in vast numbers^ %iii 
continue to exist, in spite of the hunter an4 every 
beast of prey that is found incessantly to pujrsu^ 
them. 

The ibex resembles the goat in the sb^pe oi it9 
body ; but differs in the horns, which are much 
larger. They are bent backward, full of knots ; 
and it is generally asserted that there is a knot 
added every year. There are some of these found!* 
if we may believe Bellonius, at least two yard^ 
long. The ibex has a large black befird, U of 9: 
brown colour, with a thick warm coat of hair« 
There is a streak of black runs itlong the toj^ o| 
the back ; and the belly and back of the thighs 
are of a fawn colour. 

The diamois,* though a wikl animal^ is very 
wHy tamed, and docile; and to be found only 
in rocky and moqntainous pkices. It is aboufe 
the Bize of a domestic goat, and resembles one in 
musy respects. It is ipost agreeably hvely^ wd 

cipices^and fall on its horns in 8U€h a manner as to escape 
unhart. It is certain, that they are often found with only one 
honiy the other being probably broken off in some fall. It is 
even pretended, that to get out of tbe reach of huntsmen, they 
will hang by their horns over the precipices, by a projecting 
tree, and remain suspended till the danger is over.] 
* M. Peroud'a Account^ as quoted by Bufii»n» 
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active beyond expression. The chamois's hair is 
shorty like that of the doe ; in spring it is of an 
ash colour^ in autumn a dun colour^ inclining to 
l>lack^ and in winter of a blackish brown. This 
animal is found in great plenty in the mountains 
of Dauphiny, of Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, 
and Germany. They are peaceful, gentle crea- 
tures, and live in society with each other. They 
are found in flocks of from four to fourscore, and 
even a hundred, dispersed upon the crags of the 
mountains. The large males are seen feeding de- 
tached from the rest, except in rutting time, when 
they approach the ^females, and drive away the 
young. The time of their coupling is from the 
beginning of October to the end of November; 
and they bring forth in March dnd April. The 
young keeps with the dam about five months, 
and sometimes longer, if the hunters and the 
wolves do not separate them. It is asserted that 
they live Between twenty and thirty years. Their 
flesh is good to eat; and they are found to have 
ten or twelve pounds of suet, which &r surpasses 
that of the goat in hardness and goodness. The 
chamois has scarcely any cry, as most animate 
are known to have ; if it has any, it is a. kind of 
feeble bleat, by which the parent calls its young. 
But in cases of danger, and when it is to warn 
the rest of the flock, it uses a hissing noise^ 
which is heard at a great distance. For it is to 
be observed that this creature is extremely vigi- 
lant, and has an eye the quickest and most pierc- 
ing in nature. Its smell also is not less distin- 
guishing. When it sees its enemy distinctly, it 
stops for a moment; and then if the person be 
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near, in an instant after it flies ofiF. In the same 
manner, by its smell, it can discover a man at 
half a league distance, and ^ives the earliest 
notice. Upon any alarm, therefore^ or any appre* 
hension of danger, the chamois begins his hissing 
note with such force, that the rocks and the 
forests re-echo to the sound. The firsl^ hiss con- 
tinues as long as the time of one inspiration. 
In the beginning it is very sharp, and deeper 
towards the close. The animal having, .after 
this first alarm, reposed a moment, again lobks 
round, and, perceiving the reality of its fears, 
continues to hiss by intervals, until it has spread 
the alarm to a very great distance. During 
this time, it seems in the most violent agitation - 
it strikes the ground with its fore-foot, and 
sometimes with both ; it bounds from rock to 
rock; it turns. and looks round; it runs to the 
edge of the precipice ; and, still perceiving the 
enemy, flies with all its speed. * The hissing of 
the male is much louder a^d sharper than that of 
the female; it is performed through the nose; 
and is properly no more than a very strong breath' 
driven violently through a small aperture. The 
chamois feeds upon the best herbage, and chooses 
the most delicate parts of the plants, the flower, 
and the tender buds. It is not less delicate 
with regard to several aromatic herbs, which: 
grow upon the sides of the mountains. It drinks 
but very little while it feeds upon the succulent- 
herbage, and chews the cud in the intervals of 
feeding. This animal is greatly admired for the. 
beauty of its eyes, which are round and sparkling;! 
and ivhich mark the warmth of its constitution. 

t 
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Its head is furnished with t^o pmBtll herns;, df 
about half a fi»dt lott^^ of a beautiful blaefc^ and 
rning from the ferebrad^ almost betwixt the eyes. 
These^ contrary to what they are found in other 
animals^ instead of g^in^ backwarc^^ or sideways. 
Jet out forward^ and bend a tittle, at their extre* 
mities, backward, in a small circle, and end in a 
very sharp point. The ears are jdaced in a very 
mkgaat manner, near the horns; and there are 
tvro stripes of black on each side of the face, the 
usst beifngof a whitish yellow, which nevar changes. 
The horn of this animal is often used as the bead 
of a cane. Those of the female are less, and not 
S0 much bent ; and some farriers are seen to bleed 
eattle with them. These animals are so much in* 
commoded by heat, that they are never found in 
summer^ except in the caverns of rocks, an^idst 
firagments of nnmelted ice, under the shade c^ 
bigh and spreading trees, or of rough and hanging 
predpkes, that face the north, and which keep 
oS entirely the rays of the sun. They go to 
pastare both morning and evening, and s^ldetii 
during the heat of the day. They run along the 
rocks with great ease and seetning indifference, 
and leap from one to another, so that no dogs are 
able to pursue them. There is nothing more ex- 
traordinary than to see them climbing and de- 
ace^dmg precipices, that to all otiier quadrupeds 
are inaccessible. They always mount or descend 
in an oblique direction; and throw themselves 
down a rock of thirty feet, and light with great 
security upon some excrescence, or fragm<Hit, on 
the side of the precipice, which is just lai^e enou^ 
to place their feet upon ; they strike (he roelt. 
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lk>Wiever^ m /their descent^ with their feet^ three 
or fomr times^ to stop the velocity of their motion ; 
and, when they have, got upon their base below> 
they at once seem fixed and secure. la fact> 
to see them jump in this manner^ they seem rather 
to have wings than legs ; some^ indeed, pretend 
to say that they use their horns for climbing^ 
bat this wants confirmation. Certain it is that 
their legs alone are formed for this arduooff 
employment, the binder being rather longer than 
the former, and bending in such a manner that^ 
when they descend upon them, they break the 
force of th^ &11. It is also asserted, that when 
they feed, one of them always stands as centinel ; 
but how far tins may be true is questionaUe. For 
certain, while they feed, there are some of them 
that keep continually gazing round the rest ; but 
this -is practised among all gregarious animals; so 
that, when they see any danger, they warn thereat 
of the. herd of its approach. During the rigours of 
winter, the chamois sleeps in the thicker forests, 
and feeds upon the shrubs and the buds of the 
pine-tree. It sometimes turns up the snow with 
its foot to look for herbage; and, where it it 
green, makes a delicious repast. The more craggy 
and uneven the forest, the more this animal is 
pleased with the abode, which thin adds to. its 
security. The hunting the chamois is very labo« 
rims, and extremely difficult. The most usual 
way is to hide behind the clefts of the rocks and 
shoot them. This, however, must be done with 
great. precaution ; the sportsman must cre^ for a 
vast way upon his belly, in silence, and take alu 
the advantage oi the wind, which if it blMr froqi 
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him they would instantly perceive. When arrived 
at a proper distance^ he then advances his piece^ 
which is to be rifle-barrelled^ $ind to carry one ball, 
and tries his fortune among them. Some also 
pursue this animal as they do the stag, by placing 
proper persons at all the passages of a glade^ m 
valley, and then sending in others to rouse the 
game. Dogs are quite useless in this chase, as 
they rather alarm than overtake. Nor is it witiKmi 
danger even to the men; for it often happens 
UMit when the animal finds itsdf over-pressed^ it 
drives at the hunter with its head, and often 
tumbles him down the neighbouring precipice* 
This animal cannot go upon ice when smooth ; but 
ii there be the least inequalities on its surface, it 
then bounds along in security, and . ^piiekly evades 
aH pufsuit. 

The skin of the chamois was once famous, vshen 
Canned, for its softness and warmth; at present^ 
however, since the art of tanning has been brought 
to greater perfection, the leather caUed chamois w 
diammoy is made also from those of the tame goat, 
the sheep^ and the deer. Many medicinal virtues 
also were said to reside in the blood, fat, gall, aud 
the concretion sometimes found ift the stomadi of 
this animal called tke German besoar. The f^ 
mixed with milk, was said to be good in ulcers of 
tbe lungs. The gUl was said to be useAil ia 
strengthening the sight ; the stone, which is gtmtf 
falfy about the size of a walnut, and blackish, vras 
formerly in gteat request fior having the same virtnss 
with oriental bezoar. However, in the present 
caUghtfesied state of .physic, aH Aese nscdidnes art 
qnif e oni of ineput^^ and^ itthough welnara tim namm 
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of several medicines procurable from quadrupeds^ 
yet^ except the musk or hartshorn alone, I know 
of none in any degree of reputation. It is true^ the 
fat, the urine, the beak, and even the dung of 
various animals, may be found efficacious, where 
better remedies are not to be had ; but they are far 
surpassed by many at present in use, whose opera- 
tion we know, and whose virtues are confirmed 
by repeated experience. 

Such are the quadrupeds that more peculiarly 
beloAg to the goat kind. Each of these, in all 
probability, can engender and breed with the 
other; and were the whole race extinguished^ 
except any two, these would be sufficient to reple- 
nish the world, and continue the kin4 Nature^ 
however, proceeds in her variations by slow and 
insensible degrees, and scarcely draws a firni, 
distinguished line between any two neighbouring 
i^aces of animals whatsoever. Thus it is hard to 
discover where the sheep ends and the goat begins ; 
and we shall find it still harder to fix precisely the 
boundaries between the goat kind and the deer. 
In all transitions from one kind to the other, there 
are to be found a middle mce of animals, that seem 
to pafrtake of the nature of both, and that can 
precisely be referred to neither. That race of 
quadrupeds, called the gazelles, are of this kind; 
they are properly neither goat nor deer, and yet 
amy have many of the marks of both ; they make 
Ae shade between these two kinds, and fill up the 
chasm in nature. 
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The Gazettes.^ 

The gazelles^ of which there are several kinds^ 
can> with propriety « be referred neither to the goat 

[* This tribe goes now under the common denomination of 
Antelope. Their horns are hollow, seated on a long core^ they 
grow upwards, are annulated or wreathed, and permanent. They 
have eight front teeth in the lower jaw, and no canine ones. In 
Dr, Shaw's General Zoology, thirty distinct species are enume- 
rated and described. Their general habits are thus described by 
Mr. Pennant, " They inhabit, except two or three species, the 
hottest part of the globe ; or at least, those parts of the tem- 
perate zone that lie so near the tropics as to form a doubtful 
climate. None, therefore, except tl^ saij^ and the chamois, are 
to be met with in Europe; and, notwithstanding the warmth of 
South America is suited to their nature, not a single species has 
yet been discovered in any part of the New World. Their proper 
climates seem, therefore, to be those of Asia and Africa, where 
^e species are very numerous. 

** As there appears a general agreement in the nature of the 
species that forih this great genus, it will prevent needless repe- 
tition to observe, the antelopes are animals generally of a most 
elegant and active make, of a restless and timid disposition, ex- 
tremely watchful, of great vivacity, remarkably swift and agile, 
i^d most of their boundings so light, so elastic, as to strile the 
spectator with astonishment. What is very singular is, that they 
will stop in the midst of their course, gaze a moment at their 
pursuers, and then resume their flight. 
> '< As the chase of these animals is a favourite amusement with 
the eastern nations, from that may be collected proofs of the 
rapid speed of the antelope tribe* The grey-hound, .the fleetest 
of dogs, is usually unequal in the course ; and the sportsman is 
obliged to call in the aid of the flilcon, trained for the purpose of 
seizing on the animal, and impeding its motions, in order to give 
the dogs SA opportunity of taking it. In India and Persia, a 
species of leopard is made use of in the chase : this being an 
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or the deer ; and yet they partake of both natures* 
liike the goat^ they have hollow horns that never 
lUl^ which is otherwise in the deer. They have a 
gall-bladder; which is found in the goat and not 
in the deer ; and^ like that animal^ they feed rather 
upon shrobs than grassy pastures. On the other 
imnd^ they resemble the roe-buck in size and deli-^ 

animal that takes its prey, not by swiftness of foot> bat by tbe 
greatness of its springy by motions similar to those of the ante- 
lope: but should the leopard fail in its Orst essay » the game 
escapes. 

*< The fleetness of the Antelope was proverbial in the country 
It inhd>ited| even in the earliest times : the speed of Asahel, 
({2 Sam. II9 18,) is beautifully compared to that of the tzebi, and 
tbe Gadites were said to be as swift as the antelopes upon, the 
xnountains. The sacred writers took their similes from sucb 
objects as were before the eyes of the people to whom they 
addressed themselyes. There is another instance drawn from 
ihe same subject : the disciple raised to life at Joppa was supposed 
to have been called Tabitha, i. €• Dorcas or the Antelope, from 
the beauty of her eyes ; and to this day, one of the highest com- 
pliments that can be paid to female beauty, in the eastern regions, 
is, you have the eyes of an antelope. 

<* Some species of antelopes form herds of two or three thoui- 
.AHad, while others keep in troops -of five or six. They generally 
reside in hilly countries, though some inhabit plains : they often 
browse like the goat, and feed on the tender shoots of. trees, 
which gives their flesh an excellent flavour. This is to be 
understood of those which are taken in the chase ; for those 
which are fattened in houses are far less delicious* The flesh 
of some species is said to taste of musk, which perhaps depends 
, upon tbe quality of the plants they feed upon, 

^'^ This preface was thought necessary, to point out the difier- 
anoe in nature, between this and the goat kind, with which most 
systeroatio writers have classed the antelope : but the antelope 
forms an intermediate genus and link between the goat and 
deer ; agreeing with the former in the texture of tbe horns', 
which have a core in them, and are never cast ; end with th^ 
latter in elegance of fonui and swiftness/'] 
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cacy of form ; they have deep pits nnder the eye* 
like that animal ; they resemble the roe-buck in the 
colour and nature of their hair ; they resemble him 
in the bunches upon their legs^ which only differ in 
being upon the fore legs in these^ and on the bind 
legs in the other. They ^seem^ therefore^ to be of 
a middle nature between these two kinds ; or^ to 
speak with greater truth and precision^ they form a 
distinct kind by themselves. 

The distinguishing marks of this tribe of animals^ 
by which they differ both from the goat and deer^ 
are these : their horns are made differently^ being 
annulated or ringed rounds at the same time that 
there are longitudinal depressions running from 
the bottom to the point. They have bunches of 
hair upon their fore-legs ; they have a streak of 
blacky red^ or brown^ running along the lower part 
of their sides^ and three streaks of whitish hair in 
the internal side of the ear. These are characters 
that none of them are without ; besides these^ there 
are others which^ in general^ they are found to 
have^ and which are more obvious to the beholder. 
Of all animals in the world, the gazelle has the 
most beautiful eye, extremely brilliant, and yet so 
meek, that all the eastern poets compare the eyes 
of their mistresses to those of this animal. A 
gazelle-eyed beauty is considered as the highest 
compliment that a lover can pay ; and, indeed, the. 
Greeks themselves thought it no inelegant piece of 
flattery to resemble the eyes of « beautiful woman 
to (hose of a cow. The gazelle, for the most part, 
is( more delicately and finely limbed than evfen the 
^ roe-buck ; its hair is as short, but finer and more 
glossy. Its hinder legs are longer - than those 
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before^ as in the hare^ whidi gives it greater secarity 
in asoending or descending steep places. Their 
swiftness is equals if not superior to that of the roe ; 
imt as the latter bounds forward^ so these run 
along in an even uninterrupted course. Most of 
them are brown upon the back^ white under the 
belly^ with a black stripe^ separating those colours 
between. Their tail is of various leng^hs^ but in 
all covered with pretty long hair ; and their ears 
are beautiful^ wdl placed^ and terminating in * a 
point. They all have a cloven hoof, like the 
sheep; they all have permanent horns; and thi 
female has them smaller than the male. 

Of these anh^aK* M. Buffoo makes (welv^ 
Mneties : wbicb^ however^ is . much fiewer tbati 
tHiat other naturalists have made them. The first 
IS the Gazella; properly so called^ which is of the 
me of <lie roe^buck^ ahd very much resembling it in 
qH tbe proportibna of itsbody^ but entirely differing^ 
as whs said; in the nature and fashion of the horns; 
whioh are black and hollow^ like those of tbe ratii^ 
or the goat^ and never fall. The second he calls 
the Kevel^ which is rather less than the forma*^ 
its eyM also seem largier ; and its horns^ instead 4>f 
being rounds are flatted on tbe sides^ as well in tb6 
male as the female. The third he calls the Goi'in^ 
which very much resembles the two former/ but 
that it is still less than either. Its horns also aM 
smaller in proportion^ smoother than those of the 
other two^ and th^ annular prominencies belonglttg 
ta the kind are scarcely discernible^ and may mthejh 
be called wrinkles than prominencies. Some of 
these animals are often seen st^reaked like tbe tigeK 
These three are sujpposed to b« of the sume speoiev. 
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The fiNuib he calls the Zeiran^ the horns only, nf 
which be has seen ; which^ from their size^ and the 
description of trayeUers^ he supposes to belong^ to 
a larger kind of the gazelle^ found in India and 
Persia, uader that denomination. 

The fifth he calls the Koba, and the sixth the 
Kob ; these two differ from each other only in nze» 
the former being much larger than the latter. The 
muzzle of these animals is mudi longer than those 
of the ordinary gazelle; the bead is differently 
shaped, and they have no depressions under tlw 
eyes. The seventh he calls after its Egyptian 
name, the Algazel ; which is shaped pretty much 
like the ordinary gazelle, except that the horns 
are much longer, being generally three fiaet 
from the point to the insertion : whereas, in the 
common gazelle, they are not above a foot ; they 
are smaller, also, and straigbter, till near the extre* 
mities, when they turn short, with a very sharp 
flexure;, they are black and smooth, and the 
annular prominencies are scarcely pbservaUe. 
The eighth is called the Pazan ; or, by some, the 
Bezoar Goat, whidi greatly resembles the former, 
except a small variety in their horns; and also 
with this difference, that as the algazel feeds upon 
the plains, this is only found in the mountains. 
They are both inhabitants of the same countries 
and climate ; being found in Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia. This last is the animal &hioi)s for that 
concretion in the intestines or stomach, called the 
Oriental Bezoar, which was once in such repute all 
over the world for its medicinal virtues. The 
word bezoar is supposed to take its name, either 
from the pazan. or piazar, which is the animal that 
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pTodueM it ; or from a word in the Arabic bn^ 
l^age, which signiOes antidote^ or connter-poisonV 
It 18 a stone of a ghzed blackish colour^ found in 
the stonach, or the intestines of some animal^ and 
brought over to us from the East Indies. Like 
all other animal concretions^ it is found to have a 
kind of nucleus^ or hard substance within, upoii 
which the external coatings were formed; for, 
upon being sawed through, it is seen to have layer 
av« layer, as in an onion. This nucleus is of 
various kinds ; sometimes the buds of a shrub, some* 
times a piece of stone, and sometimes a marcasite. 
This stone is from the size of an acorn to that of a 
pigeon's egg; the larger the stone, the more 
vahiable it is held ; its price increasing like that 
of a diamond. ^ There was a time when a stone of 
four ounces sdd in Europe for above two hundred 
pounds ; but, at present, the price is greatly &llen^ 
and they are in very little esteem. The bezoar it 
of various colours; sometimes of a Uood colour; 
sometimes of a pale yellow, and of all the shades 
between these two. It is generally glossy, smooth; 
and has a fragrant smell, like that of ambergrise, 
probably arising from the aromatic vegetables upon 
vrfaich the animal that produces it feeds. It has 
been given in vertigoes, epilepsies, palpitations of 
the heart, colic, jaundice, and, in those places 
vrhere the dearness and not the value of medicines 
is' cdnsulted^ in almost every disorder incident to 
man. In ally perhaps, it is equally efficacious, 
acting only as an absorbent powder, and possessing 
virtues equal to common chalk, or crab*s claws. 
Judicious physicians have therefore discarded it; 
9nd this cdebrated medicine is now chiefly con- 
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soflied in countries wliere the knowledge of natim 
has been but little advanced. When this medicine 
was in ita highest reputation^ many arts ware used 
to adttiterate ii; and many countries endeaY<mred 
to ind out a beaoar of their own. Thas.we had 
occidental bezoar^ brought from America ; German 
bezoar^ which has been mentioned before; cow 
bezoar^ and monkey bezoar. In fact, there is 
scarcely an animal, except of the carnivarous 
kinds, that does not produce some of these concre* 
tioDS in the stomachy intestines, kidnies, blacbier, 
and even in the heart. To these ignorapce may 
impute virtues that they do not possess: ^s:peri- 
cnce has found but few cures wrought by their 
efficacy; but it is well known, that they oAen 
prorve &tal to the animal that bears them. These 
concretions are generally found in cows, by their 
practice of licking off their faair^ wrhieh gathers if 
the stomach into the shape of a balJ, acquires a 
surprising degree of hardness, and sometimes a 
polish like leather. They are often as large as 
a goo8C-ef^ ; and, when become too large to pilss^ 
block up the passage of the food, and the animal 
dies. The substance of these baJIs, however, is 
different from, the besoar meniiotied above ; being 
rather a concretion of l^air than of stone. There 
is a bezoar found in the gall-bladder of a boar^ 
and thence. called hog bezoar, in very great esteem; 
but perhaps with as little justice as any of the 
feirmer. In short, as we have already observed, there 
is scarcely an animal, or scarcely a part of their 
bodies, in which concretions are not formed ; and 
it is more than probable, as M. Buffon justly re« 
marks, that tlie bezoar so much in use formerty^ 
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was n(A the prodoetion of Hie pazar^ or any one 
animal only^ but that of the whole gazelle kiad ; 
who^ feeding upon odoriferous herbs and plants^ 
gave this admirable fragrance to the accidental 
concretions which they were found to produce. 
As this medicine^ however^ is but little used at 
present, our curiosity is much abated, as to the 
cause of its formation. To return, therefiMre, to 
the varieties in the gazelle tribe, the ninth is called 
the Ranguer, and is a native of Senegal. Tliis 
differs somewhat in shape and colour from jkhe 
rest; but particularly in the shape of its hpms, 
which are straight to near the points, whetxi'they 
croek forvmrd pretty mudi in the same manner 
as in the chamois they erode backward. Tke 
teAth variety of the gazeUb is the Antelope^ so 
well known to the* English, who have givea it Ae 
name. This animal is of the size of a roe^butih, 
and resembles the gazelle in many particulars^ but 
differs in others : it Ims deeper eye-pits than the 
former; the horns are formed differently also> 
being about sixteen inches long> almost touching 
each other at the bottom, and spreading as they 
rise, so as at their tips to be sixieeft inches asunder. 
They have the annular prominences of their kind, 
but not so distinguishable as in the gazelle : how- 
ever, they have a double flexure, which is vetj 
remarkable, and serves to distinguish them from 
all others of their kind. At the root they have a 
tuft of hair, which is longer than that of any part 
of the body. Like others of the same kind, the 
atntelope is brown on the back, and white under 
the belly ; but these colours ate not sepanitedHby 
the black streak which is to be found ia all thie 
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rest of the gazelle kinds. There are different 
sorts of this animal^ some with larger horns than 
others^ and others with less. The one which 
makes the eleventh variety in the gazelle kind, 
M. Buffon calls the Lidme^ which has very long 
horns; and the other^ which is the twelfth and 
last^ he calls the Indian Antelc^e^ the horns of 
which are very small. 

To these may be added three or four varieties 
more^ which it is not easy to tell whether to refer 
to the goat or the gazelle^ as they equally resemble 
both. The first of these is the Bubalus^ an 
animal that seems to partake of the mixed natures 
of the cow^ the goat^ and the deer. It resemUes 
the stag in the size and the figure of its body^ and 
particularly in the shape of its legs. But it has 
permanent horns^ like (he goat ; and made entirely 
]fke those of the gazelle kind. It also resembles 
that animal in its way of living"^; however^ it differs 
in the make of its head^ being exactly like the 
cow in the length of its muzzle^ and in the disposi- 
tion of the bones of its skull ; from which similitude 
k has taken its name. This animal has a narrow, 
long head: the eyes are placed very high; the 
forehead short and narrow ; the horns permanent^ 
about a foot long^ blacky thick^ annulated, and 
the rings of the gazelle kind, remarkably large ; 
its shoulders are very high^ and it has a kind 
of bunch on them^ that terminates at the neck; 
the tail is about a foot long, and tufted with hair 
at the extremity. The hair of this animal is 
remarkable in being thicker at the middle than at 
the root ; in all other quadrupeds, except thB elk 
and this, the hailr t^ers off from the bottom 
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to the point ; but in these^ each hair seems to 
swell in the middle like a nine-pin. The bubalus 
also resembles the elk in size^ and the coloiiv 
of its skin ; but these are the only similitudes be^ 
tween them : as the one has a very large branchr 
ing head of solid horns that are annually deciduous^ 
the other has blacky unbranching^ hollow horns, 
that never fall. The bubalus is common enough 
in Barbary^ and has often been called by the name 
of the Barbary Cow, from which animsd it di^era 
so widely. It partakes pretty much of the nature 
of the antelope ; like that having the hair short, 
the hide black, the ears pointed^ and the flesh good 
for food. 

The second anomalous animal of the goat kind, 
M. Buffon calls the Condoma. It is supposed to 
be equal in size to the largest stag^ but with hollow 
horns, like those of the goat kind, and with varied 
flexures, like those of the antelope. They ve 
above three feet long; and^ at their extremities 
about two feet asunder. All along the back there 
runs a white list^ which ends at the insertion 
of the tail; another of the same colour cr^sen 
this^ at the bottom of the neck, which it ratirely 
surrounds : there are two more of the same kii^d 
running round the body, one behind the fore l^^ 
and the other running parallel to it before the 
hinder. The colour of the rest of the body it 
greyish^ except the belly, which is white : it has also 
a long grey beard ; and its legs, though long, are 
well proportioned. 

The third that may be mentioned^ be calk- th^ 
Guiba. It resembles thf; gazelle in every pavti*- 

€ttlar^ expept in thp coIqui; oC th« h^» irhj^ m 
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we have seen^ is white in them^ but in this is of a 
deep brown. Its horng^ also^ are not marked with 
aiiBohr promtnencies^ Imt are smooth and polished. 
It is also remarkable for white lists^ on a brown 
groand^ that are disposed akmg the animars bodj, 
as if it ware covered with a harness. Like the 
former^ k is a native of Africa. 

The African Wild Goat of Griinmius is the 
fourth. It is of a dark ash colour ; and in the 
middle of the head is a hairy tuft^ standing apright ; 
on both sides^ between the eyes and the nose^ 
there lire very deep cavities^ greater than those 
of the other kinds^ which contain a yellow^ oily 
liquor^ coagulating into a black substance^ that 
fatts a smell between mutk and civet. This being 
Uken away^ the liquor again runs oat^ and 
cMgabtes tts before. These cavities have no com^ 
flinfiication vrith the eyes^ and consequently^ this 
ooiing substance can have noflring of the nature 

T^ thie we mfty add the Chevrotin, or little 
(hrinea Deei^^ which is the least of all elov^n-footed 
qnadropeds^ und pel^haps the most beautilul; its 
1;^^ M the smttUest part; are not much diicker 
ftan tile iriiank of a tobacco pipe ; it is about seven 
indies high/ dnd about twelve from the point of 
tile nmb to th«- ia«ertio« of the tail. It is the 
most^icttlelf'ihftped animal in the world, being 
€dWplMely formfed like a «tag in miniature ; except 
HMft Jb hortiH/when it has any, 'are motiicf the 
gazelle kind, being hollow and ianntiJated in the 
caime manner. It has two canine teeth in the up^er 
j«#5 . in whi<A respect it differs from' all ^ther' 
jiiiiMAi of the gwc or deer kitid; Md thttntaAeap 
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a fipedes entirely disti»ct by itseld Thin woniferflf 1 
Iknimal^B colour is not less pleasing ; the htir^ ^tch 
is short and glo6iy> being in some of a beantifnl 
yellow^ except on the neck and bdly^ wkieh h 
white. They are natives of India^ Gainea^ and 
the warm climates between die tropics ; and ate 
fonnd in great plenty. But though they are 
amazingly swift for their size^ yet the negroes often 
overtake them m the pux*snit^ and knock them 
down with their stidcs. They may be easily tamed, 
and then they become familiar and pleasing ; bat 
they are of sodt delicate constitutions, that they 
can bear no climate but the hottest ; and they 
always perish witfi the rigours of ours^ when they 
mre brougirt over. The male in Guinea has horns; 
the . female is withoat any ; as are aU the kinds 
of this animal^ to be found either in Java or 
C!e]^nj where they cUeiy abound.* 

$nch is the> Est of (he gazettes^ all which pretfy 
liearly resemble the deer in foitn^ and deMeacy c^ 

4 • < • I I 

^* The author be^s has confounded together twoaoimiilfl veiy 
distinct IB their formation and manners : the pigmy, antelope, 
and the pigmy music. The former is a nat?^e of the hottest parig 
of Africa, and, Hke aR others of its tribe, i« famislfed with' homi, 
and vams tbs cbaiik tfeedt. It it in height nboat nine Susies, 
and 18 said to l^e so remmEkMy active la its naliVe r^ons,. as tp 
be able to leap over awaH twelye feet high. Its general colour 
IS a bright bay ; the horns are straight, short, strong, pointed, 
imd quite blaclc ; the lbg6 are hardly flicker tban a quill. 

Hie ^igmy musk ^ a mitii« of rniiiiy part* of the Baot'Iadiea. 
It ha« iwi litaas» and. in. tboi uffisr jtvrlbere ure s pfsr lof jm- 
jecting tusks or canine teeth ; but the most remarkable charao- 
teristic by which.it nay be distinguished firom the pigtnjr onte- 
lo'pe, 18, that h has no appendicular or iTfdse hooft. tn si2e it is 
nnaMer tbaa a doftiestte i^t^ and Ht fptnetA t»Mtt is a brq^ 

liinft 1 ' r ' . f • * < . ^' 
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ihape; but have the horns hollow^ single, and 
permanent^ like those of the goat. They properly 
fill up^ as has been already observed^ the intervd 
between these two kinds of animals : so that it is 
difficult to tell where the goat ends^ end the deer 
may be said to begin. If we compare the gazelles 
with each other^ we shaU find but very sjight dis- 
tinctions between them. The turn or the magni- 
tude of the horns^ the different spots on the s^in^ 
or a difference of size in each^ are chiefly the marks 
by which their varieties are to be known ; but 
their way of livings their nature^ and their peculiar 
•wiftness^ all come under one description. 

The gazelles are^ in general^ inhabitants of the 
warmer climates; and contribute, among other 
embellishments, to add beauty to those forests 
that are for ever green. They are often seen feed- 
ing in herds, on the sides of the mountains, or ia 
the shade of the woods ; and fly all togelberj upon 
ihe smallest approaches of danger." They bound 
with such swiftness, and are so very shy, that 
dogs or men vainly attempt to pursue them. They 
traverse those precipices with ease and safety, 
which to every quadruped else are quite imprac- 
ticable ; nor can any animals, but of the winged 
kind, overtake them. Accordingly, in all those 
countries where they are chiefly found, they are 
pursued by fiadcons; and this admirable manner 
of hunting makes one of the principal amuse- 
ments of the upper ranks of people all over the 
lEast. 

The Arabians, Persians, and Turks, breed up 
for this purpose that kind of hawk called the Fal- 
con Oentle^ with whicb^ when properly trai|i^ 
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Uti^y go forth on horseback among the forests and; 
ibe mountains^ the falcon perching upon the hand 
of the hunter. Their expedition is conducted with 
profound siletice ; their dogs are taught to <hang 
behind ; while the men^ on the fleetest coursers^ 
look round for the game. Whenever they spy a 
gazelle at the proper distance^ they point the falcon 
to its object^ and encourage it to pursue. The 
falcon^ with the, swiftness of an arrow^ flies to 
the aniiQal ; that^ knowing its danger^ endeavours^ 
but too late^ . to escape. The falcon soon coming 
up with* ; its^ prey^ fixes its talons/ one into the ani- 
mars cheek/ the other in its throat, and deeply 
wounds it. On the other hand^ the gazelle 
attempts ' to escape, but is generally wounded too 
deeply to run far. The falcon clings with the 
utmost perseverance^ nor ever leaves its prey till it 
falls; upon :which the hunters from behind ap- 
proaching, /take up both^ and reward the felcon 
with the blood of the spoil. They also teach the 
yoong ones, by applying them to the dead ani- 
mal's throat, and accustoming them betimes^ to 
fix upon ^ that particular part ; for if it should 
happen that; the falcon fixed upon any other part of 
tbe gazelle, either its back or its* haunches, the 
animal would easily escape among the mountains, 
and the hunter would also lose his falcon. 

They sometimes also hunt these. Unimals with 
the ounce. This carnivorous and fierce creature 
being made tame and domestic^ generally sits on 
horseback behind the hunter^ and remains there 
with the utmost composure, until th6 gazelle is 
shown; it is then that it exerts all its arts and 
fierceness ; it does ndt at 'once fly dt Hs pf*y, but 
, Toil. II. u 
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approaches slily^ turning and winding about until it 
comes within the proper distance, when all at once 
it bounds upon the heedless animal, and instantly 
kills it, and sucks its blood. If, on the other 
hand, it misses its aim, it rests in its place, with- 
out attempting to pursue any farther, but seems 
ashamed of its own inability. 

There is still another way of taking the gazelle^ 
which seems not so certain nor so amtising as 
either of the former. A tame gazelle is bred up 
for this purpose, who is taught to join those of its 
Icind, wherever it perceives them. When tile 
hunter, therefore, perceives a herd tif these toge- 
ther, he fixes a noose round the horns of the tame 
gazelle, in such a manner, that if the rait but touch 
it, they are entangled ; and thus prepared he sends 
his gazelle among the rest. The tame animal no 
sooner approaches, but the males of the herd in- 
stantly sally forth to oppose him ; and, iti butting 
with their horns, are caught in thiB noose. In 
this, both struggling for some time, fiaill together 
to the ground ; and, at last, the hunter coming vip, 
disengages the one, and kills the other. Upon 
the whole, however, these animals, whatever be 
the arts used to pursue them, are very difficult to 
be taken. As they are continually subject to 
alarms from carnivorous beasts, or from man, they 
keep diiefly in the most solitai^ and inaccessible 
places, and find their only protection fVom situa- 
tions of the greatest danger. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Musk Animal. 

The more we search into Nature, the morfe wd 
shall find how lilfe* she is Known ; and we shalf 
more than once have occasion to find, that pro- 
tracted inquiry is more apt to teach us modesty; 
than to produce information. Although the niimber 
and nature of quadrupeds at first glance seems very 
well knowti ; yet, when we come to examine 
closer, we find some with which we are very par- 
tially aciquainted, and others that are utterly un- 
known. There is scarcely a cabinet of the curiouisi 
but what has the spoils of animals, or the horns or 
the hoofe ef quadrupeds, which do not come within 
former descriptions. There is scarcely a person 
whose trade is to dress or improve furs, but knows 
several creatures by their skins, which no naturalist 
has hitherto had notice of. But of all quadrupeds^ 
there is none so justly the reproach of natural his- 
torians, as that which bears the musk. This per* 
fume, so well known to the elegant, and so very 
useful in the hands of the physician, a medicine 
that has for more than a century been imported 
froAi the East in great quantities, and during ail 
that time has been improving in its reputation, is, 
nevertheless, so very little understood, that it re- 
mains a doubt whether the animal that produces it 
be a hog, an ox, a goat, or a deer. When an aaii- 
mal with which we are so nearly connected, is sd 
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Utterly unknown^ how little must we know of 
many that are more remote and unserviceable! 
Yet naturalists proceed in the same train^ enllarg- 
ing their catalogues and their names^ without en- 
deavouring to find out the nature^, and fix the 
precise history of those with which we are very 
partially acquainted. It. is the spirit of the scho- 
lars of the present age, to be fonder of increasing 
the bulk of our knowledge than its utility ; of ex-^ 
tending their conquests than of improving their 
empire.* 

. The musk which comes to Europe is brought 
over in small bags^ about the size of a pigeon's 
egg, which^ when cut open^ appear to contain a 
kind of dusky reddish substance^ like coagulated 
bloody and which^ in large quantities^ has a very 
strong smell; but when mixed and diffused^ be- 
comes a very agreeable perfume. Indeed^ no sub- 
stance now known in the world has a stronger or a 



1[* The musk is a family of quadrupeds, nvhose form and 
tnamier have^ till lately, remained in . much obscurity. ,The 
number of species already known, amounts to seven. They in* 
habit warm climates, and, like other mountain quadrupeds, wander 
in places the most difficult of access, are possessed of powers of 
great activity, and when pursued take refuge among tbe highest 
summits. The well-known perfume called musk is contained fn 
an oval receptacle, hardly as large as an egg^ hanging from the 
middle of the abdomen, and is peculiar to the male. The species 
from which this is procured, is the musk of Thibet, an animal 
about the si^e of a small roe-buck, measuring about three feet 
three inches in length, and about two feet three inches in height 
The tail is so short, as to be hardly visible. The general colour 
is a deep iron grey. The ears are large^ and the upper jaw is 
considerably longef than the lower, and is furnished on each side 
with ai> it^curved tusk, extending nearly two inches beyond tht 
mmth ; these tusks are sharp-edged on their inner side.} ' 
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ihore permanent smell. A grain of musk: perfumes 
a whole room ; and its odour continues for some, 
days^ without diminution. But in a larger quan- 
tity it continues for years together ; and seems, 
scarcely wasted in its weighty although it has filled, 
the atmosphere to a great distance with its parts. 
It is particularly used in medicine^ in nervous and 
hysteria. disorders; and. is found:» in such cases^ to 
be the most powerful remedy now in use : however^ 
the animal that furnishes this admirable medicine 
has been very variously described^ and is known 
but very imperfectly. ; . 

The description given of this animal by Grew> 
is as follows. The musk animal: is properly nei- 
ther of the goat .nor. deer kind^ for it has no horns^ 
and it is uncertain whether it ruminates or not ; 
however^ it wants the four teeth in the . upper jaw^ 
in the same manner as in ruminating animals ; but^ 
at the same time^. it has tusks like those of a hog. 
It is three feet six inches in lengthy from the head 
to the tail ; and the head is above half a foot long. 
The fore part of the head is like that of a grey:- 
hound ; and the ears are three inches long^ and 
erects like those of a rabbit ; but the tail is not 
above two inches. It is cloven -footed^ like beasts of 
:the goat kind ; the hair on the head and legs is half 
an inch long^ on the. belly an inch and a half» and on 
the back and .buttocks three inches/ and propor- 
tionably thicker than in any other animal. It is 
brown and white alternately, from . the root to th^ 
point ; on the head and thighs it is brown^ but 
under the; belly arid tail , white/ and a little curled, 
especially on the back and belly. On each side of 
the lower jaw^ under the comers of the mouth. 
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them is a tyft of thick hair^ which is short and 
hard^ and about three quarters of an inch long. 
The bair^ in general^ of this animal^ is remarkable 
for its softness and fine texture ; but what distin- 
guishes it particularly are the tusks^ which are an 
inch and a half long^ and turn back in the form of 
a hook ; and more particularly the bag which con- 
tains the musk^ which is three inches long, two 
broad, and stands out from the belly an inch and a 
half. It is a very fearful animal, and^ therefore^ it 
kas long ears; and the sense of bearing is so 
quick, that it can discover an enemy at a great 
distance. 

After so Imig and circumstantial a description of 
this animal, its nature is but very little known ; 
tot htks any anatomist as yet examined its internal 
sUucture,. or been able to inform us whctther it fat 
a ruitiinant animal, or one of the bog kind ; how 
the musk is formed, or whether those bags in 
which it comes to us be really belonging to the 
animal, or are only the sophistications of the ven^ 
ders. Indeed, when we consi(}er the immense 
quantities of this substance which are consumed in 
Europe alone, not to mention the East, where it is 
in still greater repute than here, we can hardly sup- 
pbse that any one animal can furnish the supply; 
and particularly when it must be killecl before the 
bag can be obtained. We are told, it is true, that 
the musk is often deposited by the animal upon 
trees and stones, against which it rubs itself when 
the quantity becomes uneasy ; bttt it is «»ot in that 
form which we receive it, h&t ahmy^ in wliat Beems 
t^ be its own natural bladder. Of these, Taverper 
brought tetnd ^efitt two tiiousatid in <we year ; a&d 
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as the animal is wild^ so many must^ during that 
space^ have been hunted and taken. But as the 
creature is represented very shy^ and as it is found 
but in some particular provinces of the East^ the 
wonder is, bow its bag should be so cheap^ and fur- 
nished in such great plenty. The bag in common 
does not cost (if I do not forget) above a crown 
by retail^ and yet this is supposed the only one be- 
longing to the animal; and for the obtaining of 
which^ it must have been hunted and killed. The 
only way of solving this difficulty^ is to suppose 
tliat these bags are^ in a great measure^ counterfeit^ 
taken from some other animal^ or from some part 
ef the sume^ filled with its bloody atid a very littlie 
of the perfume^ but enoogh to impregnate the rest 
with a strong and permanent odour. It ' comes tp 
US from different parte of the East ; from China^ 
Tonquitn^ Bengal^ and <^en from Muscovy : th^t 
of Thibet is reckoned the best^ and sells for four- 
teen shilUngs an ounce; that of Muscovy tbje 
worstj and aelb but for three ; the odour of this^ 
though very strong at firsts being quickly found 
to evaporate. 

Mu^ was some years ago in the highest request 
as a perfume^ and but little regaitded as a medicine.; 
but at present its reputation is totally changed; 
and having been found of great benefit in physic^ 
it is but little regarded for the purposes of ele- 
gance. It is thus that things which become neces- 
sary^ cease to continue pleasing; and the con- 
sciousness of their use^ destroys their power of 
administering deltght. 
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CHAP, XVIII. 

Animals of the Deer Kind* 

J.F we compare the stag and the bull^ as to shape 
and form, no two animals can be more unlike ; and 
yet^ if we examine their internal structure^ we shall 
find a striking similitude between them. Indeed^ 
their differences^ except to a nice observer, will 
scarcely be perceivable. All of the deer kind want 
the gall-bladder ; their kidneys are formed diffe- 
rently ; their spleen is also proportionably larger ; 
their tail is shorter ; and their horns, which are 
solid, are renewed every year. Such are the slight 
internal discriminations between two animals, one 
of which is among the swiftest, and the other the 
heaviest of the brute creation. — < • - i 

The stag is one of those innocent and peaceable 
animals that .seem made to embellish the forest, and 
animate the solitudes of nature. The easy ele- 
gance of his form, the lightness of his motions, 
those large branches that seem made rather for the 

£* The quadrupeds of this tribe have horns which are solid 
and branched : they are renewed every year, and when young 
are clothed with a fine velvety vascular skin, which falls off 
when the horns have attained their full size. In the lower jaw 
they have eight front teeth; and are generally destitute of canine 
'^teeth :. but sometimes a single one is found on eacjb side in the 
upper jaw. There are about fourteen distinct species. They 
are all extremely active, inhabiting chiefly woods and neglected 
situations ; and in fighting not only make use of their horoS} but 
stamp furiously with the fore feet.] 
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ertiament of his head than its defence^ the size^ the 
strength, and the swiftness of this beautiful creaturei 
all sufficiently rank him among the first of qua- 
drupedsj among the most noted objects of human 
curiosity. 

The Stag^ or Hart, whose female is called a 
hind, and the young a calf, differs in size and 
in horns from a fallow-deer. He is much larger, 
and his horns are -round ; whereas, in the &llow 
kind they are broad and palmated. By these the 
4inimars isige is known. The first year, the stag 
has no horns, but a horny excrescence, which is 
short, rough, and covered with a thin hairy skin. 
The next year the horns are single and straight ; 
the third, year they have two antlers, three the 
fourth, four the . fifth, and five the sixth; 'this 
number is not always certain, for sometimes there 
are more, and often less. When arrived at the 
sixth year, the antlers do not always increase; 
and, although the number may amount to six or 
.seven on each side, yet the animal's age is then 
estimated rather from the size of the antlers, and 
the thickness of the branch which sustains thena, 
^.than from their variety. 

These horns, large as they seem, are, notwith- 
standing, shed every year, and new ones come in 
their place. The old horns are of a firm, solid 
texture, and usually employed in making handles 
for knives and other domestic utensils. But, while 
young, nothing: can be more soft or tender; and 
the animal, as if conscious of his own imbecility, 
>at those times, instantly upon shedding his former 
;iiQros, retires from the rest of his fellows, and 
\hidea himself in solitudes and thickets^ nev6r veo- 
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taring out to pastui^^ except by night. During 
this time^ which most UBually happens in the 
springs the new horns are vc^y painftil^ and have 
a qaick sensibility of any external impression. 
The flies also are extremely troublesome to him. 
When the old horn is fallen ofi^ the new does not 
begin immediately to iq[)pear; but the bones of 
the skull are seen covered only with a transpareni 
periosteum^ or skin^ which^^ as anatomists teadb 
M> covers the bones of all anunals. After % short 
time^ however^ this skin begins to sweU^ and to 
form a soft tumour^ which contains a great deal 
of bloody and which begins to be covered with a 
downy substance Uiat has the fed of velvety and 
appears nearly of the same colour with the rest of 
the, animal'^s hair. Hiis tumour every day buds 
forward from the point like the graft of a tree; 
and^ rising by degrees from the head^ shoots ^Hit 
the antlers on either side^ so that^ in a few days^ 
in proportion as the animal is in co«dition^ the 
whole head is completed. However^ as was said 
above^ in the beginnings its consistence is very 
soft, and has a sort of bark^ which is no more 
than a continuation of the integument of the skull. 
It is velveted and downy^ and every where fur- 
nished with Mood-vessels^ that supply the growing 
horns with nouridiment. As they creep along 
the sides of the branches^ the i»rint is marked 
Over the whole surfoce ; and the larger the Uood- 
vessels^ the deeper these marks are found to be : 
from hence arises the inequality of the surface of 
the deer's bonis ; whieh^ asr we see^ are fiurrowed 
flU along the sides^ the impressiotis diminishing 
towards the pointy where tiu3^ sahatance is aaumddth 
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and as solid as iyory. But it ou^t to be observed^ 
tiiat th\9 substance^ of ivhich the horns are com- 
posed^ begins to harden at the bottom while the 
upper part remains soft, and still continues 
growing; from whence it appesurs that the horaa 
grow differently in deer from those of sheep or 
cows; in which they are always seen to increase 
from the bottom. However^ when the whole head 
has received its full growth^ the extre^^ties then 
begin to acquire their solidity ; the velvet covering 
or faark^ with its blood-vessds^ dry up^ and theii 
begin to fsdl; aad this the animal hastens^ by 
rubbing its antlers against every tree it meets. In 
this manner^ t)ie wbdle external surfi^ee being 
stripped off by degreeij at length the whole head 
acquires its cosaplete hardness^ expansion^ and 
beauty. 

It would be a vain task to inquire into the 
cause of the animal production of these homa; 
it is sufficient to observe^ that if a stag be castrated 
when its horns are fallen ' off^ they will never 
grow agaip; and, on the contrary, if the same 
operation is performed when they are on, they 
will never fall off. If only one of bis t^icfes is 
taken out^ he will want the bora on that side ; if 
pne of the testicles auly be tied up, he wiH want 
tjie horn of the opposite side. The injcreaw of their 
{urovisioH also ^ndsi tq facilitate the growth and 
the ^xpau4iou of the horns ; aad M. Buifon thinks 
it possible lo ratard ibeir groY9!th ealif ely, by greatly 
retreuphing tfaiejir f^* Aa a ^tooi i)i tbk^ 

nothing can be more obvious than the difference 

* Buffoo, ToL xi« p. lis. 
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between a stag, bred in fertile pastures and andis^ 
turbed by the hunter^ and ' one often pursued anct 
ill nourished. The fortber has his head expanded/ 
his antlers numerous^ and the branches thick ; 
the latter has but few antlers^ the traces of the 
blood-vessels upon them are but slight^ and * the 
expansion but little. The beauty and size of their 
horns^ therefore^ mark their strength and their 
vigour ; such of them as are sickly^ or have been 
woiinded^ never shooting out that magnificent 
provision so much admired in this animaL- Thus 
the horns may^^ in every respect^ be resembled to 
a vegetable substance^ grafted upon the head of 
an animal. Like a vegetable ' they grow from the 
extremities; like a vegetable they are for a while 
covered with a bark that nourishes them; like a 
vegetable they have their annual production and 
decay; and a strong imagination might suppose 
that the leafy productions :on which' the animal 
feeds^ go once more to vegetate in his horns.* ^ - ' 
' The stag is usually a twelvemonth old before 
Ihe horns begin to appear^ and then a single 
branch is all that is seen for the year ensuing. 
About the beginning of springs all of this kind 
are seen to shed their boms^ which fall off of 
themselves ; though sometimes the animal "iiEissists 
the > efforts of nature^ by rubbing them against a 
tree. It seldom happens -that the branches on 
both sides fell off at die same time^ there often 
i>eing two or three days between the dropping of 
the one and the other. The old stags usually 
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* M. Bufibn Im supposed somethiDg like this. Vid« 
passim. /i . .: , *.;• . i 
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ihed Ihetr horns first: which generally happens^ 
to\¥ards the latter end of February^ or the begin^ 
ning of March ; those of the second bead^ (namely^ 
such as are between five and six years old^) shed 
their . horns about the middle or latter end of 
March ; those still , younger^ in the . month of 
April ; and the youngest of aU^ not till the middle^ 
or the latter end of May ; they generally shed 
them in pools of water^ whither they retire 
from the heat : : and this has given rise to the opi-* 
nion of their. always hiding their horns. These 
mles^ though:; true in general^ are yet subject 
to . many variations ;'; and universally it is known 
that a severe winter retards the shedding of the 
horns. 

. The horns of the stag generally increase in 
thickness^ and in height from the second year of 
its age to the eighth. In this state of perfection 
Ahey . continue . during the vigour of life : but as 
the animal grows old^ the horns feel the iippressions 
t>f !age^ and /shrink*, like ' the ^est of the body. 
cNo branch bears more^ than twenty or twenty^wo 
antlers^ even in the highest state of ' vigour ; 
and the number is sulgect to great variety; for 
it happens that the stag at one year has either 
less or more than the year preceding, in proportion 
to the goodness of his pasture^ or the continuance 
4)f his security,. . as these animals seldom thrive 
iwhen often roused by the hunters. The horns 
jure also found to pattdce of the nature of the soil ; 
in. the more fertile pastures they are large and 
Render ; on the contrary, in the barren soil die^ 
are hard, stunted, and brittle. ^ 

As soon as. the stags have shed their horns, they 
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aepftrate from each other^ and seek the plainer 
parts of the country^ feitaotlB from e^ery other 
animal^ which they are vtterly ohable to oppose. 
They then walk with their heads stooping down^ 
to keep their horns from (Striking against tfa^ 
branches of the trees above. Ih this state cf im- 
becility they 'continue neitr three mdilths before 
their beads bave acquired their foil gVmvfii and 
sofidtty ; and fth^n^ by robbing them against thtf 
branches of te?ery thickJetj th6y at length clear 
tiiem of the ekin which hid contribntiid to their 
grtnrth and novri^fanient. It is shid by s6me tha:t 
die hc^n take^ the coloilr of the aap of the tree 
against which it is robbed ; and that some tbfis 
become red^ when rubbed against the heath ; and 
othera brown^ by robbing against the oak ; this, 
however, is a mistake, since stags ke]^t in p»k^ 
wliere there aro no trees, hate a variety in the 
colour of their horas, which can be ascribed to 
Hodring but nattre. 

. A shott time after they bkn futnished thdr 
horns, they begin t# fisd the impressions cl the 
rot, er the destre of cdfiulaAten. The old «knes 
sre the most forwtfd; and about the eAd d 
August, or the beginning of Septembfer^ tiiey kpSi 
their thtdcets, and veturo to the roorintain in order 
lo seek the hind, to whom fliey ttell with a 
kmd tremukms n««e. At this time their neck ia 
ivroUen ; they appeat bdld and larii^us ; fiy from 
C<Nintry to country ; .Strike wildi their honia figainst 
Ihe tirees and o^er obatides, atid contniue reit- 
lesb akid fierce txM^ they /havbrfeund die feanafe ; 
who at first flies from thdri, bill h ail fost coitr*^ 
pcAed and overtaiBai. > Whta? Iwo stags contend 
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for the same female^ how timorous soever they 

Hiay appear at other times^ they then seem agitated 

with an uncommon degree of ardour. They 

paw up the ekrth^ metiace each other with their 

borns^ bellow with all their force^ and striking in 

a desperatef manner against each otber^ aeetn de« 

termined upon death or vi^ory* This combat 

continues tiU one of them is defeated or flies ; and 

it often happens that the victor ii| obliged to fight 

several of those, battles before it remains undis* 

puted master of the field. The old onies are 

generally the conquerors upon these otccasions^. as 

they have more strength and greater courage : and 

these are also preferred by the hind to the young 

ones^ as the latter are more feeble and less ardent. 

However^ they are aH equally inconstant^ keeping 

to the female but a few days^ and then sdeking 

out for another^ i>ot to. be enjoyed^ perhaps^ without 

a repetition of their former danger. 

In this manner^ the stag continues to range 
firotn one <x> the 6ther for about three weeks^ the 
time the rut Continues ; during which be scarcely 
eats, sleeps^ or rests^ but continues to pursue^ to 
combat^ and to enjoy. At the end of this pepM 
of madness^ for such in this animal it seems to be^ 
the creature that was before tsA, sleeky and glossy^ 
becomes leatij feeMe, and timid. He then'Wtires 
from the herd to seek plenty and repose : he tre^ 
quents the side of (he forest/ and chooses the 
most houHshing pastures^ remaining there till his 
strcfhgth is renewed. Thus is his whole h(k passed 
in the alternations of plenty and want, of corpu- 
lence and inanition, of health and sickness, 
without having his constitution mucb affected hj 
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the Violence of the change. As he is above five 
years coming to perfection^ he lives about forty 
years ; and it is a general rule^ that every animal 
lives about seven or eight times the number of 
years wbich it continues to grow. - What, there- 
fore, is reported concerning the life of this animal^ 
has arisen from the credulity of ignorance c< some 
say, that a stag having bien taken in France^ 
with acoHar, on which wdre written. the^ words, 
^' Gffi^ar hoc m6 doriavit;'' this was interpreted 
of Julius > Caesar; bM it is not consfdered that Caesar 
is a general name for kings ; and ihat one of the 
emperors of Germany, who aire always styled Caesars, 
might have ordered the inscription, * 

This animal may differ in the term of his life 
uccording to the goodness of his pasture, or th^ 
undisturbed repose he happeni? to' enjoy. These 
are advantages that ifjfluence not only* his age, but 
his size and his vigour. The stags of the plains^ 
ibe vallies, and the little hills, - which abound * in 
corn akid pasture, are much, more corf ulent and 
much tall^ than such as are bred pn the rocky 
waste; or the heathy mountain. The latter .are 
low, small, and meagre; incapable of going so 
iswift as the formeT, although they are found to 
hold out much longer. They are also more artful 
in evading the hunters; their horns are- generally 
Jbkck and short, while those of the lowland stags 
«re reddish and flourishing ; so that the animal 
«eems to increase in beauty and stature ' in ^propoF- 
tkm to the goodness of the pasture^ which he enjo^ 
in Sfecurity. 

Tbe jusual colour of the stag in England was 
t^; ^everthelass^ r the grqat^^ aum^r in otfaw 
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conntri^s are bfown. There are some few that 
are white; but these seem to have obtained this 
colour in a former state of domestic tameness. 
Of all the animals that are natives of this climate^ 
there are none that have such a beautiful eye as 
the stag ; it is sparkling^ soft^ and sensible. His 
nenses of smelling and hearing are in no less per- 
fection. When he is in the least alarmed^ he lifts 
the bead and erects the ears^ standing for a few 
minutes as if in a listening posture. Whenever 
lie ventures upon some unknown ground^ or quits 
his native coverings he first stops at the skirt of 
the plain to examine all around : he next turn$ 
against the wind to examine by the smdil if there 
be an enemy approaching. If a person should 
happen to whistle^ or call out at a distance^ the 
stag is seen to stop short in his slow measured 
pace^ and gazes upon the stranger with a kind of 
awkward admiration : if the cunning, animal per- 
ceives neither dogs nor fire-arms preparing again$t 
him^ he goes forward^ quite uncoticerned^ and 
slowly proceeds without ofiering to fly. Man is 
not the enemy he is most afraid of; on the con- 
trary^ he seems to be delighted with the sound of 
the shepherd's pipe ; and the hunter sometimes 
makes use of that instrument to allure the poor 
animal to his destruction. 

The stag eats slowly^ and is very delicate in the 
'choice of his pasture. When he has eaten a suf- 
fieieucy, he then retires to the covert of some 
thicket to chew the cud in security. His rurai* 
pation^ however^ seems performed with much 
greater difficulty than with the cow or sheep ; for 
the grass is not returned iroiQ the first stomach 

▼OL. II. X 
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"virithotit much strainings and a kind of hiccups 
which is easily perceived daring the whole time it 
continues. This may proceed from the greater 
length of his neck^ and the narrowness of the pas- 
sage^ all those of the cow and the sheep kind having 
it much wider. 

This animal's voice is mu,ch stronger^ louder, 
and more tremulous^ in proportion as he advanced 
in age ; in the time of rut it is even terrible. At 
that season he seems so transported with passion 
that nothing obstructs his fury ; and^ when at bay, 
be keeps the dogs off with great intrepidity. Some 
years ago^ William Duke of Cumberland caused a 
tiger and a stag to be inclosed in the same area ; 
and the stag made so bold a defence^ that the 
tiger was at last obliged to fly. The stag seldom 
drinks in the winter^ and still less in the spring, 
while the plants are tender and covered over with 
dew. It is in the heat of summer^ and daring the 
time of rut^ that he is seen constantly frequenting 
the sides of rivers and lakes^ as well to skdce his 
thirst as to cool his ardour. He swims with great 
ease and strength^ and best at those times when he 
IS fattest^ his fat keeping him buoyant^ like oil upon 
the surface of the water. During the time of rut 
he even ventures out to sea, and swims from one 
island to another^ although there may be some 
leagues distance between them. 

The cry of the hind^ or female, is not so 
loud as that of the male^ and is never excited but 
by apprehension for hersdf or her young. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that she has no lioras^ 
or that she is more feeble or unfit for hunting than 
the male. When once they have conceived^ they 
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S6|ffi[|'ate from the males^ and then they both herd 
apart. Thtd time of gestation continues between 
eight and nine months^ and they generally jirodnce 
but one at a time. Their usual season for britiging 
forth is about the month of May^ or the beginnings 
of June, during which they take great care to hide 
their young in the most obscure thickets. Nor i» 
this precaution without reason, since almost every: 
creature is then a formidable enemy. The eagle, 
the falcon^ the osprey, the wolf, ttie dog, and all 
the rapacious &mily of the cat kind, are in conti^ 
nual employment to find out her retreat. But, 
what is more unnatural still, the stag himself is a 
professed enemy, and she is obliged to use all her 
arts to conceal her young from him, as from the 
most dangerous of b^r pursuers. At this season, 
therefore, the courage of the male seems transferred 
to the female : she defends her young against her 
less formidable opponents by force; and when 
pursued by the hunter, she ever offers herself to 
mislead him from the principal object of her con^^ 
cern* She flies before the hounds for half the day, 
and then retiiirns to her young, whose life she has 
thus preserved at the hazard of her own. The cialf, 
for so the young of this animal is called, never 
quits the dam during the whole summer ; and iu 
winter, the hind, and all the males under a y^ar 
old, keep together, and assemble in herds, whicb 
are more numerous in proportion as the season i» 
iiiiore severe. In the spring they sep^mte; the 
hinds to bring forth, while none but the year olds 
remain together; these animals are, however, ia 
gpnerkl fond of herding and grazing in company ; 
it is danger or necessity alone that separates them. 

X 2 
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The dangers they have to fear from other atiH 
mals^ are nothing when compared to those froift 
man. The men of every age and nation have 
made the chase of the stag one of the most favourite 
pursuits ; and those who first hunted from neces^ 
sity^ have continued it for amusement. In our own 
country^ in particular^ hunting was ever esteemed 
as one of the principal diversions of the great, ^' 
At firsts indeed^ the beasts of chase had the whole 
island for their range^ and knew no other limits than 
those of the ocean. 

The Aoman jurisprudence, which was formed on 
the manners of the first ages^ established it as a 
law^ that^ as the natural right of things which have 
DO master belongs to the first possessor^, wild 
beasts^ birds^ and fishes^ are the property of who« 
soever could first take them. But the northern 
barbarians^ who over-ran the Roman empire, bring* 
ing with them the strongest relish &>r tbk amuse- 
ment, and, being now possessed of more easy 
means of subsistence from the lands they had con* 
quered, their chiefs and leaders began to appropriate 
the right of hunting, and, instead of a natural 
right to make it a Royal one. When the Saxon 
kings, therefore, bad established themselves into a 
heptarchy, the chases were reserved by each sove* 
reign for his own particular amusement. Hunting 
and war^ in those uncivilized ages, were the only 
employment of the great. Their active^ but un- 
cultivated minds were susceptible of no pleasures 
but those of a violent kind, such as gave exercise 
tQ their bodies^ cind prevented . the uneaiuness ai 
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lliinkjng;. Biitasthe Saxori kings only appropri- 
ated those lands to the business of the chase which 
were unoccupied before, so no individuals received 
any injury. But it was otherwise when the Nor- 
man kings were settled upon the throne. The 
passion for hunting was then carried to an excess> 
and every civil right was involved in general ruin. 
This ardpiir for hunting was stronger than the 
consideratipn of 'religion^ even in a superstitions 
age. The village communities, nay, even the most 
«acred edifices, were thrown down, and all turned 
into one vast waste, to make room for animals, the 
object of a lawless tyrant's pleasure. Sanguinary 
laws were enacted to preserve the game ; and, in 
the reigns of William Rufus and Henry the First, 
it was less criminal to destroy one of the human 
species than a beast of chase. Thus it continued 
while the Norman line filled the throne ; but when 
the Saxon line was restored;, under Henry the Se- 
cond, the rigour of the forest laws was softened. 
The barons also for a long time imitated the 
encroachments, as well as the amusements of the 
monarch ; but when property became more equally 
divided, by the introdnction of arts and industry, 
these extensive hunting grounds became more 
limited; and as tilhige and husbandry increased, 
the beasts of chase were obliged to give way to 
others more useful to the community. Those vast 
tracts of land, before dedicated to hunting, were 
then contracted; and, in proportion as the useful 
arts gained ground, they protected and encouraged 
the labours of the industrious, and repressed the 
licentiousness of the sportsman. It is, therefore, 
among the subjects of a despotic government only 
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that these laws remain in full force^ where large 
wastes lie uncultivated for the purposes of huntings 
where the husbandman can find no protection fvmn 
the invasions of his lord^ or the continual depreda- 
tions of those aniinals which he makes the objects 
of his pleasure* 

In the present cultivated state of this t^ountry^ 
therefore^ the «tag is unknown in its wild natural 
state ; and such of them as remain among us are 
kept^ under the name of red deer^ in paiics amonig 
the fallow deer ; but they are become less common 
than formerly : its excessive viciousness during 
the rutting season^ and the badness of its fleshy 
inducing most people to part with the species. 
The few that still remain wild are to be found on 
the moors that border on Cornwall and Devon- 
shire ; and in Ireland, on most of the ^arge moua- 
tains of that country. 

In England^ the hunting the stag and the buck 
are performed in the same manner ; the animal is 
driven from some gentleman's park^ and then hunted 
through the open country. But those who pursue 
the wild animal have a much higher object^ as well 
as a greater variety in the chase. To let loose 
a creature that was already in our possession^ in 
order to catch it again^ is, in my opinion^ but a 
poor pursuit, as the reward, whe;i obtained, is only 
what we before had given away. But to pursue an 
animal that owrfs no proprietor, and which he that 
first seizes may be said to^ possess, has something 
in it that seems at* least rrnxe rational ; this re- 
wards the hunter for his toil, and seems to repay 
bis industry. Besides, the< superior strength and 
swiftness of the. wild, anivaliprolrags the juoou^e- 
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fnetit ; U k possessed of more various afts to escape 
the hunter^ and leads him to precipices where the 
^danger ennobles the chase. In pursuing the ani- 
mal let Idose from a padk^ as it is unused to dan- 
ger^ it is but little versed in the stratagems of 
escape ; the hunter follows as sure of overc(»ning, 
end feels lume of those alternations of hope and 
fear which arisd from the uncertainty of success^ 
But it is otherwise with the mountain stag: hav- 
ing «p^t his whole life in a state of continual 
apprehension ; liaving frequently been followed, 
and as fl^equently escaped^ he knows every trick 
to mislead, to confound, or intimidate his pursu- 
ers ; to stimulate their ardour, and enhance their 
success. 

Those who hunt this animal have their peculiar 
terms for the different objects of their pursuit^. 
The professors in every art take a pleasure in thus 
employing a language known only to themselves, 
and thus accumulate words which to the ignorant 
have the appearance of knowledge. In this man^ 
ner, the stag is called the first year^ dicalf, or hind 
calf; the second yeari a knobber; the third a 
i^rock; the fourth, a staggard; the fifth, a ^tag; the 
sixth, a hart. The female is called a hind ; the 
irst year she is a calf; the second, a hearse ; the 
third, a Atnd. This animal is said to harbour in 
the place where he resides. When he cries, he is 
said' to bell; the print of his hoof is called the 
elot ; his tail is called the single ; his excrement the 
fumet; his horns are called his head: when sira^ 
pfe, the first year they are called broches ; the 
third year, spears; the fourth year, that part 
which bears the antlers is called the beam, and the 
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little impressicm upon its surfece, glitterB; those 
which rise from the cruet of the beamy are cafled 
pearls. The antlers also have distinct names ; the 
first that bmnches oflf is called the antler; the 
second the sut-antler ; all the rest which grow 
aft^wards, tiH you come to the top, which is called 
the crowTty are called royal antlers. The little 
buds about the tops are called crocheSi The im- 
pression on the pkce where the stag has lain, is 
called the layer. If it be in covert or a tiiicket, 
it IS called his harbour. Where a deer iias passed 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may 
be guessed, it is called an eiilry. When they cast 
their heads, they are said to mew. When they rub 
their heads against trees, to bring off the peel of 
their horns, they are said to fray. Wlien a3tag^ 
hard hunted takes to swimming in the wnter, he is 
said to go mU ; when he turns his head against 
the hounds, he is said to bay ; and when the 
hevnds pursue upon the scent, until they have 
unharboured the stag, they are said to dram 09 
the Blot. 

Such are but a few of the many terms used by 
hunters in pursuing of the stag, most of which arc 
now laid aside, or in use only among gamekeepers. 
The chase, however, is continued in many parts erf 
the country where the red deer is preserved, and 
still makes the amusement of such as have not 
found out more liberal entertainments. In those 
few places where the animal is perfectly wild, the 
amu semen tj, as was said above, is superior* The 
first great care of the hunter, when he leads oat 
his honnds to the mountain «ide, where the d^er 
are erenerallv known to harbour. ;». to joake dioice 
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of a proper «tag to pursue. His ambition is to 
ilnfaarboar the largest and the boldest of the whole 
herd ; and for this purpose he examines the tracks 
if there be any> which if ^he finds long and large^ 
he concludes that it must have belonged to a stag^ 
and not a hind^ the print of whose foot is rounder. 
Those marks also which he leaves on trees^ by the 
rubbing of his horns^ show his size^ and point him 
out as the proper object of pursuit. Now to seek 
<mt a^stag in bis haunts it is to be observed^ that 
•be changes his manner of feeding every month. 
From the conclusion of rutting time^ which is ia 
November^ he feeds on heaths and broomy places. 
In December they herd together^ and withdraw 
into the strength of the forests^ to shelter them- 
selves from the severer weather^ feedings on holm; 
elder trees^ and brambles. The three following 
months they leave herding^ but keep four or five 
in a company^ and venture out to the corners of 
the forest^ where they feed on winter pasture, 
sometimes making their incursions into the neighr 
bouring corn-fields^ to feed upon the tender shoots^ 
just as they peep above ground. In April and 
May they rest in thickets and shady places^ and 
seldom venture forth ; unless roused by approach- 
ing danger. In September and October their 
annual ardour returns; and then they leave the. 
thickets^ boldly facing every danger^ without any 
certain place for food or harbour. When by a 
knowledge of these circumstances^ the hunter has 
found out the residence and the quality of his 
game^ his next care is to uncouple and cast off his 
hounds in the pursuit : these no sooner perceive '^Bti^ 
4he timorous animal that flies before them>, but 
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they altogether open in fall cry^ pursuing rather by 
the scent than the view^ encouraging each other to 
continue the cha«e^ and tracing the flying animal 
with the raost amazing sagacity. The hunters 
also are not l^s ardent in their speed on horseback^ 
>dieering up the dogs^ and directing them where to 
pursue. On the other hand the dtag^ when un- 
harboured^ flies at first with the swiftness of the 
wind> le&ving his pursuers several mliles in the rear; 
and at length having gained his former coverts^ and 
no longer hearing the lories of the dogs and men 
that he had just left behind^ he stops^ gazes round 
him^ and seems to recover his natural tranquillity. 
But this calm is of short duration^ for bis invete- 
mte pursuers slowly and securely trace him along, 
and he once more hears the approaching destruc- 
tion from behind. He again, therefore, renews his 
efforts to escape, and again leaves his pursuers at 
almost the former distance ; but this second effort 
makes him more feeble than before, and when they 
tome up a second time he is unable to outstrip them 
with equal velocity. TKe poor animal now, there« 
fore, is obliged to have recourse to all his little arts 
of escape, which sometimes, though but seldom, 
av{iil him. In proportion as his strength fails him, 
the ardour of his pursuers is inflamed ; he tracks 
more heavily on the ground, and this increasing 
the strength of the scent, redoubles the cries of 
the hounds and enforces their speed. It is then 
that the stag seeks for refuge among the herd, and 
tries every artifice to put off some other head for 
his own. Sometimes he will send forth some little 
deer in his stead, in the mean time lying close 
himself that the hounds may overshoot him. He 
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will break into one thicket after another to find deer, 
rousing tbem^ gathering them together^ and en- 
deavouring to put them upon the tracks he has 
made. His old companions^ however^ with a true 
spirit of ingratitude^ now all forsake and shun him 
with the most watchful industry^ leaving the tia* 
happy creature to take his fate by himself. Thus 
alnindoned of his fellows^ be again tries other arts 
by doubling and crossing in some hard beaten 
highway^ where ttfe scent is least perceivable. 
He now aho runs against the wind^ not only to 
cool hWnself, but the better to hear the voice^ and 
judge of the distance of his implacable pursuers. It 
4s now easily perceivable how sorely he is pressed^ 
by his manner of runnings which from the bound- 
ing easy pace with which he begun^ is converted 
into a short and stiff manner of going ; his mouth 
also is black and dry, without foam on it; his 
tongue hangs out ; and the tears^ as some say^ are 
seen ^rting from his eyes. His last refuge^ when 
every other method of safety has failed him^ is to 
take the water^ and to attempt an escape by cross- 
ing whatever lake or river he happens to approach. 
While swimmings be takes all possible care to keep 
in the middle of the stream^ lest^ by touching 
the bough of a tree^ or the herbage on the banks^ 
he noay give scent; to the hounds. He is also ever 
found to swim against the stream ; whence the 
Juintsmen have made it into a kind of proverb^ 
Ihat he that would hi$ chase find,- must up with 
the river and dawn with the wind. On this occa- 
sion too he will often cover himself under water^ 
so as to show nothing but the tip of his nose. 
Every resource and every art being at kngth ex^ 
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hausted^ the poor creature tries the last remains, 
of his strength^ by boldly opposing those enemies 
he cannot escape ; he therefore feces the dogs and 
tnen^ threatens with his horns^ guards himself on 
«Yery side^ and for some time stands at bay. Iq, 
4bi8 manner, quite desperate, he furiously aims at 
4he first dog or man that approaches ; and it often 
happens that it does not die un revenged. At that, 
lime, the more prudent, both of the dogs and men, 
seem willing to avoid him ; but the whole pack 
quickly coming up, he is soon surrounded and 
brought down, and the huntsman winds a treble 
tndrt, as it is called, with his horn. 

Such is the manner of pursuing this animal in 
England ; but every country has a peculiar method 
4)f its own, adapted either to the nature of the 
-climate, or the face of the soil. The ancient 
manner was very different from that practised at 
present ; they used their dogs only to find out the 
game, but not to rouse it. Hence they were not 
curious as to the music of their hounds, or the 
composition of their pack; the dog that opened 
before he had discovered his game, was held in no 
estimation. It was their usual manner silently to 
find out the animal's retreat, and surround it with 
nets and engines, then to drive him up with all 
their cries, and thus force him into the toils which 
they had previously prepared. 

In succeeding times the fashion seemed to alter ; 
and particularly in Sicily, the manner of hunting 
was as follows.* The nobles and gentry being 
informed which way a herd of deer passdl^ gave 

* Pier. Hieroglyph. Mb. vii. cap. 6- 
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notice to one another^ and appointed a day of 
hunting. For this purpose, every one was to 
bring a cross-bow, or a long bow, and a bundle of 
staves, shod with iron, the heads bored, with a 
cord passing through them all. Thus provided, 
tfiey came to where the herd continued grazing, 
and casting themselves about in a large ring, 
surrounded the deer on every side. Then each 
taking his stand, unbound his faggot, set up his 
stake, and tied the end of the cord to that of his 
next neighbour, at the distance of about ten feet 
one from the other. Between each of these stakes 
was hung a bunch of crimson feathers, and so dis^ 
posed, that with the least breath of wind they 
would whirl round, and preserve a sort of fluttering 
motion. This done, the persons who set up the 
staves withdrew, and hid themselves in the neighs 
IJouring coverts- then llie chief huntsman, entering 
with his hounds within ' the lines, roused the 
game with a 'fullcry. The deer, frighted, and 
flying on all sides, upon approaching the lines, 
were scared away by the fluttering of the feathers, 
and wandered about within this artificial paling, 
still awed by the shining and fluttering plumage 
that encircled their retreat : the huntsman, how- 
ever, still pursuing, and calling every person by 
vame, as he jpassed by their stand, commanded 
him to shoot the first, third, or sixth, as he pleased ; 
and if any of them missed, or singled out another 
than that assigned him, it was considered as a most 
shameful mischance. In this manner, however, 
th6 whole herd was at last destroyed ; and the day 
concluded with mirth and feasting. 
The stags of China are of a particular kind, for 
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they are no taller than a common houae-dog ; and 
banting them is one of the principal diTersfeons of 
the great. Their fleshy while yonng, is exceed- 
ingly good; but when they arrive at matarky^ 
it begins to grow hard and tough : howerer^ the 
tongoe^ the muzzle^ and the ears^ are in parti- 
cular esteem among that luxurioos people. Their 
manner of taking them is singular enough; they 
carry with them the heads of some of the females 
stuffed^ and learn exactly to imitate their cry: 
upon this the male does not fail to appear^ imd 
looking on all sides^ perceives the head^ which is 
all that the hunter^ who is himself conce^ed^ dis* 
covers. Upon their nearer approach^ the whole 
company rise^ surround^ and often take him alive. 

There are very few varieties in the red deer of 
this country; and they are mostly found of the 
same size and colour. But it is otherwise in diffe- 
rent parts of the worlds where they &re seen to 
differ in form^ in size^ in horns^ and in colour. 

The stag of Corsica is a very small animal^ being 
ndt above half the size of those common among 
us. His body is short and thick^ his legs shorty and 
his hair of a dark brown. 

' There is, in the forests of Germany, a kind of 
stag, named by the ancients the Tragelaphns, and 
which the natives call the Bran Deer, or the Brown 
Deer. This is of a darker colour than the common 
stag, of a lighter shade upon the belly, long hair 
upon the neck and throat, by which it appears 
bearded, like the goat. 

, There is also a very beautifnl stag, which by 
some is said to be a native of Sardinia ; but others 
(among whom is M. Buffon) are of opinion that 
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it comes from Africa or the East Indies. He calls 
it the Axis^ after Pliny ^ and considers it as tpaking 
the shade between the stag and the fallow-deer. 
The boms of die axis are rounds like those of the 
stag : but the fotm of its body entirely resembles 
that of the bttck^ and the size also is exactly 
the samew The hair is of four colonrs; namely^ 
sallow^ white^ blacky and grey. The white i» 
predominant under the belly, on the inside of 
the thighs, and the legs. Along the back there 
are two rows of spots in a right line ; but those 
on other parts of the body are very irregular. A' 
white line runs along each side of this animal^ 
while the head and neck are grey. The tail i^ 
black above, and white beneath ; and the hair upon 
it is six inches long. 

Although there are but few individuals of the 
deer kind, yejt the race seems diffused over all 
parts of the earth. The new continent of America^ 
in which neither the sheep, the goat, nor the 
gazelle, have been originally bred, nevertheless 
produces stags, and other animals of the deer 
kind, in sufficient plenty. The Mexicans have a 
breed of white stags in their parks, which they call 
Stags Royal. ^ The stags of Canada differ from 
. ours in nothing except the size of the horns, 
which in them is greater ; and the direction^ of 
the antlers, which rather turn back, than project 
forward, as in those of Europe. The same diffe- 
tence of size that obtains among our stags is alsa 
to be seen in that country ; and, as we are informed 
l>y Ruysch, the Americans have brought them 

* BuffoDy vol. xii. p« 35. 
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into the lame 8tate of domestic tainenefls that ve 
have 9ur »heep^ goats, er black cattle. They 
send them forth in the day*time to feed in the 
forests; and at night they return home with the 
herdsman who guards them. The inhabitants haye 
no other milk but what the hind produces; and 
iise no other cheese but what is made from thence. 
In this manner we find, that an animal which 
seems made only for man's amusement, may be 
easily brought to supply his necessities. Nature 
has many stores of happiness and plenty in reserve, 
which only want the call of industry to be pro- 
duced, and now remain as candidates for human, 
approbation.* 



J%e FattatD-deer. 

No two animals can be more nearly allied (ban 
the stag and the fallow-deer, f Alike in form, 
alike in disposition, in the superb furniture of 
their heads, in their swiftness and timidity; and 

[* Dr. Pallas, ia his Travels, has described a curious species 
called the tail^Iess deer. It is an inhabitant of the mountainous 
parts of Hircania, Russia, and Siberia, frequenting the moat 
lofty parts of those regions in the summer, but descending in 
winter into the plains. 

It is something larger than the roe-buck. The colour 19 
browny with the outsides of the limbs and under parts of the 
body yellowish. The hinder parts of the thighs are white» 
forming a large patch on the back of the animal. The space 
round the nose and sides of the lower lip are black, but the 
^p of the lip is white. It has no tail, but a mere broadish 09." 
crescence.] 

t Buffon, vol xii. p. S6. 
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yet no* tvit) atiitnals keep more distinct/ Or avoid 
each' other with more fixed animosity. They are 
never seen to herd in the same place, they niver 
engender together, or form a mixe'ii breed; and 
ev^ iti those countries where the stag is common, 
the buck s6ems to be entirely a stranger: In 
short,' they both form distinct families; which, 
though so seemingly near, are still remote ; and 
atthough With the same habitudes^ yet retain an 
uniaUerable atersion. 

The fiiMow-deer, as <fcey are much smaller, so 
they seem' of a' nature less robust, and less savage 
than those of the stag kihd. They are found but 
rarely wiM in the forests ; they are, in general^' 
bred up in parks, and kept for the purposes of 
hunting, or of luxury, their flesh being preferred 
to that of any other animal. It need scarcely be 
mentioned, that the horns of the buck make its 
pittcipal distinction^ being broadband palmated; 
whereas those of the stag are in ^very part round. 
In the one^, they are flatted and spread like the 
palm of the hand ; in the other they grow like a 
tr^e, every branch being of the shape of the stem 
th^t bears it. The ftUovr-deer also has the tiil 
longer, and the hair lighter than the stag; in 
other respects, they pretty nearly resemble one 
another. 

. The head of the buck, as of all other animals 
of this kind, is shed every year, and takes the 
itmal time for repairing. The only difference 
between it and the stag is, that this change happetia 
later in the buck; and its futting-time^ conse^ 
quently, falls more into the winter. It is not 
found so furious at this season as the former ; nor 

VOL. u* Y 
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does it so much exhaust itself by the vkdence of 
its ardour. It does not quit its naUiral pastures 
in quest of the female^ nor does it attack other 
animak with indiscriminate ferocity; however> 
the males combat for the female among each 
pther ; and it is not without many contests^ that 
one byck is seen to become ma^r of the Mrhdb 
herd. 

It often happens^ also^ that a herd of iallow- 
deer is seen to divide into two parties^ and engage 
each other with great ardour alid dbstinaay.* 
They both seem desirous of gaining udme- iavourite 
«pot of the park for pdstuf e^ and of driviilg Uib 
vanquished party into the ceainsw and moce 
disagreeable parts. Each of theses fiietioos had 
its particular chief: namely^ tl» two oldest and 
strongest of the herd. These lead <m to the 
engagement; and the rest follow under tiieir 
direction. These combats are siDgiddf enough^ 
from the disposition and conduct which seems to 
r^ulate their miilual eflforts^ They attack with 
prder^ a^nd support the assauk witti couiAge ; thi^ 
come to each oUier's assistance^ they retire, they 
rally^ and never give up die victory upon a single 
defeat. The combat is renewed for several days 
together ; until at length the most feeble sMe is 
obliged to give way^ and is content to escape to the 
most disagreeable part of the park> wh^re oni^ they 
can find safety and proteotion, 
. The fallow-deer is easily tamed^ and feeds jq[iop 
niany things which the stag liefiises^ By tbili 
means it> preserves its venison heitbr; and efBtt 

'- . ♦ ' ■ ' • ' 
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after ratting it does not appear entirely exhausteiL 
It continuea abnmt in the same state through the 
wbdlb year^ altliough' there are particular' seasons 
wben its flesh is chiefly in esteem. This^ animal 
also browzes cldser than* the stag ; for which 
reason it is more piiejiidicial among young lTees> 
which it often stoips too close for recovery. The 
young deer eat- much faster and more greedily, tbaa 
Ae old ; they seek the female at their second* year^i 
and> like the stag> are fond of variety. The dee 
goei with young about dlght months^ like the hind ; 
a&d^ commonly hiingp fojrth- one at a time; but 
they differ in. this^ ihdtr the bilck comes to* perfee** 
tion at three^ and lives till sixteen^; whereas the 
stag . does) not ceme io perfection: till seven^ and 
liv^s till, forty. . 

Ab this aniifmPis a beast of chaise^ like the stag; 
80' tbe bunteri^ have invented a* number of mames 
nk^tivte to him. The: buck is the fiilst year called 
9cfavpH; the second, a pricket; the third] a aarel^ 
the fourth;, ai sore; the. fifth, a btu^ of th^ 
first' haudi; abdi the ^Kth; a great buck : tbb 
£etaiale^]9 called a c^ae^' the first* year a faxtn; aa4 
the seoondi a> t^gi The raantier : of r huoling^, the 
faodb is pretty much the sume a» that of sta^^ 
hunting; exceptt that less skill itf required in the 
lattOT. The buck is morid easiljr roused ; it^is sufi-' 
fioieM tojudgirby;the vieVtr^ axtd mutk wbait groYcf 
or coveit it; enteri^ as: it iarnoti knoivn to warider 
&r fromf idienoo'; . nor; liket tbensftag, tO' cfaaog«> Iritf 
%6i»yarrphtee><^refpos^; Whdn faaid'lHiiite4 i* 
takes to some strong hold or covert with which it 
is acquainted^ in the mote^ gloomy parts of the 

Y 2 
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wood^ or the steeps of the nioontain ; not Kke 
the itag^ flying far before the hounds^ nor crossing 
nor doubling, nor using any of the subtleties 
which the stag is accustomed to. It will take 
the water when sorely pressed^ but seldom a great 
river; nor can it swim so long, nor so swiftly, 
as the former. In general, the strength^ the 
cunning, and the courage of this animal, are infe* 
rior to those of the stag ; and, consequently, it 
affords neither so long, so various^ nor so obstinate 
a chase: besides, being lighter, and not tracking 
so deeply^ it leaves a less powerful and lasting^ 
scent, and the dogs in the pursuit are more fre^ 
quently at a fault. 

As the buck is a more delicate animal than the 
stag, so also is it subject to greater varieties.* We 
have in England two varieties of the fe]low*deer, 
vriiich are said to be of foreign origin : the beau- 
tiful spotted kind, which is supposed to have been 
brought from Bengal; and the very deep brown 
sort, that are now so common in several parts of 
this kingdom. These were introduced by king. 
James the First, from Norway ; for^ having ob^ 
served their hardiness^ and that they could endure 
the winter, even in that severe climate^ without 
fodder, he brought over some of them into Scot* 
land, and disposed of them among his chases. 
Since that time, they have multiplied in many 
parts of the British empire; and England is now 
become more famous for its venison, than any 
other country in the world. Whatever pains the 

' > ' « Brititli Zoology. 
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French have taken to rival us in this particular^ 
the flesh of their fallows-deer, of whicb they ke^ 
but a few, has neither the fatness nor the flavour 
of that fed upon English [iasture. 

However, there is scarcely a country in Europe, 
except far to the northward!, in which 'this animal 
is. a . stranger. The Spanish fallow-deer are as 
large as stags, but of a darker colour, and a more 
slender neck : their tails are longer than those of 
ours ; they are black above, and white below. 
The Virginian deer are larger and stronger than 
ours ; with gi^eat necks, and their colour inclinable 
to grey. Other kinds have the hoofs of their 
hind legs marked outwardly with a white spot; 
and their ears and tails much longer than the 
common. One of these has been seen full of 

. white spots, with a black list down the middle of 
his back. In Guiana, a country of South Ame- 
rica, according to Labat, there. are deer without 
horns,' which are much less than those of Europe^ 
but resembling them in every other particuhir. 

' They are very lively, light of course, and exces- 
sively fearful ; their hair is of a reddish sallow, 
their heads are small and lean, their ears little, 

: their necks long and arched, the tail short, and 

' the sight piercing. When pursued, they fly into 

* places where no bther animal can follow them. 
The Negroes, who pursue them, stand to watch 

. for them in narrow paths, which lead to the brook 
or the meadow where they feed ; there waiting in 

' the utmost silence, (for the slightest sound will 
drive them away,) the Negro, when he perceives 

, the animal within reach, shoots, and is happy if 
he can bring down hisi game. Their fleshy though 
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•eldom fkt, is considered as -a great ddioacy^ ant 
the hunter is well rewarded for his troaUe.^ 



37le Roe-buck. 

The Roe-buck is the smallest of the deer kind 
known in our climate^ and is now almost extinct 
among us^ except in some parts of the highlands df 
Scotland. It is generally about three feet long, 
and about two feet high. The horns are from 
eight to nine inches long, upright, round, and 
divided into only three branches. The body is 
covered with very long hair, wdl adapted to Ac 
rigour of its mountainous abode. The lower part 
of each hair is ash-colour; near the ends is a 
harrow l)ar of black, and the points are yellow. The 
hairs on the face are black, tipped with ash-colour. 
The ears are long, their insides of a pale yellow, 

[* The accurate observer of nature, Mr. White, in -hig (NTatural 
Hwtory of Selborne, communicates an jextntordtnaryprovKioii 
wkh whiob thes^janipials are endonred. When they drink^ tbey 
plunge their noses deep under wateri and continue them in that 
situation a long time : but to obviate any inconvenience which 
might arise from this kind of immersion, tbey are furnished with 
two spiracles or vents, one Bt4he inner corner of each «yei o^iv- 
manieatiDg with the nostrils, and W;hkbthey can c^mbb at pleasure. 
These seem to he highly serviceable to them in the chases by 
affording theo^ the means of free respiration ; for, without doubt, 
these additional nostrils are thrown open when they are bardroD. 
Mr. Pennant has Irkewiise observed something analogous to ihiB in 
.the antelope. '< This anios^," says he, *< b;^ aj|^ a long slit 
..beneat|)^fich,fye,wjiich can.be apeoj^^ ^i)l4ishp;; at ^If^i^re: on 
bolding an orapge to one, .the preature made the same use of 
.those orifices as of his nostrils, applying them to the fruit, and 
aeemiirg to smell it through Kkem. j 
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wM coverci'vralth long haor. The spaces bordering 
on the leyes liad month use black. The chesty belly, 
and I^, and the iaside of the thighs^ are of a 
ydlowibh wbke ; the mmp is of a pare white^ an4 
the tail very short. The make of Uiis little animal 
is very elegant ; and its swiftness equals its beauty, 
it differs from the fieiHovf-deer^ in having round 
horns, and not flatted like theirs. It differs 'fr(m 
the stag^ in its smaller siz^^ and the proportionable 
paucity of its antlers : and it differs from dl of the 
goat kihd^ as it annually sheds its head^ and obtains 
a new one^ which noaae of that kind are ever se^t 
to do. 

As thfe stag frequents tihe [thickest forests^ and 
Hie sides df the hij^iest mountains^ the roe-buck^ 
wiiUi humbler ambition^ courts the shady thicke^ 
and the rising slope* Although less in size^ and 
far inferior in strength to the stag^ it is yet more 
beautiful^ more active^ and even more courageous : 
its hair is always smooth^ clean^ and glossy ; and it 
frequents only the driest places^ and of the purest 
air. Though but %, vei^ Jittle animal^ as we have 
already obsarved^ yet when its young is attacked^ 
it faces even the «tag himsdf^ dnd often comes off 
victorious.* AU its motions are elegant and easy ; 
it bounds without effort^ and continues Ae course 
with but little fatigue. It is also possessed of 
^nore cunning iu avoiding the hunter^ is more diffi- 
cult to pursue^ and^ although its scent is much 
stronger than that of the stag^ it is mwe frequently 
found to make good a retreat. It is not with the 
roe-buck^ as with the stag, who never offers to use 

* Buffcmi Tol, kii. p. 73* 
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art : until his strength is beginning to/dediii€'; Ihk 
more cunning animal^ vfhen it finds that its first 
efforts to escape are without success^ returns upon 
its former tracks again goes' forward^ and again 
returns^ until by its various windings it has entirely 
confounded the scent^.and joined the last 'emaina-* 
lions to those of its form^ course.. It then^ by a 
bounds goes to. one side^ lies flat 'upon its.belly^ 
and permits the pack to. pass by very near^ without 
offering to stir. 

But the roe-buck differs not only from the stag 
in superior cunning; butalsorin its natural appetites^ 
its inclinations^ and its whole habits of living. 
Instead of herding together, > these animals Jive in 
separate families ; the sire, the dam, and the young 
.ones associate together, and never admit a stranger 
into their Jittle community. All others of the deer 
kind are inconstant in. their affection ; .but the 
roe-buck never leaves its mate ; and as they have 
been, generally bred up together,, from their first 
fawning,, they conceive so strong an attdcdiiment^ 
tfee male for the female, that they never after sepa- 
rate. Their rutting season continues but . fifteen 
days ; from the latter end of October to about the 
middle of November. They are not at Ihattime^ 
like the stag, overloaded with fat : they have not 
that strong odour, which is perceived in all others 
of the deer kind ; they have none of those furious 
excesses ; nothing,, in short, that alters their state : 
they only drive away their fawns upon these occa- 
sions ; the buck forcing them to retire, in order to 
make room foi: a succeeding progeny : however, 
when the copulating season is over, the fawns 
return to their dioe% and .remain with them som<^ 
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4irae Icmger ; after which they quit them entirely^ 
in order to he^in an independent family of their 
9wn. The female goes with yoang but five months 
and a half ; which alone sorves to distinguish this 
nhimal from all others of the deer kind^ that con- 
tinue pregnant mwe than eight. In this respect^ 
she rather approaches more nearly to the goat 
kind ; from which^ however^ this race is separated 
by th^ male's annual casting its horns. 

When the female is ready to bring fbrth^ she 
seekiai a retreat in the thickest part of the woods^ 
being not less apprehensive of the buck^ from 
whom she then separates^ than of the wolf^ . the^ 
wildcat^ and ahnost every ravenous animal of the 
.forest ; sh<e generally produces two at a time^ and 
three but very rarely. In about ten or twelve days 
these are able to follow their dam^ except in cases 
of warm pursuit^ when their strength is not equal 
-to the fatigue. Upon such occasions^ the tender- 
ness of the dam is very extraordinary.; leaving 
them in the deepest thickets^ she offers herself to 
.the d^nger^ flies before the hounds^ and doesalliin 
:her power to lead them from the i>etreat where, die 
.has lodged her little ones. Such animals as are 
nearly upon her own level she boldly encounters ; 
attacks the stag> the wild cat^ and even the wolf; 
aind while she ha3 life^ continues her efforts to pro* 
tect her young. Yet all heir endeavours are often 
vain ; about the month of May^ which iii.her &wn- 
ing ttme^ there is a greater destruction among those 
animals than at any other season of the year. 
^^UQi|)ers of the fawns are tciken alive by the pea- 
Bants ; numbers are found out^ and worried by the 
dogs ; and still more by the.wolC which has always 
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been ibeir most inveterate enemy. By tiiese com" 
tinual depredations .npon this beanlifiil ereatuie^ 
Abe roe-bnck is etery day becoming 4soarcer^ and 
Abe wlwie race in many countries is wholly wore 
out. They nvere onoe common in England ; tbe 
bantsnen^ who characterised only each beasts a^ 
they knew^ have given names to the different 
liinds and ages« as to the stag : thus tbey called k 
the first year^ a kind ; the second^ a fgrU ; and 
the third, a hemu^; but these names at present 
are utterly useless^ since the animal no longer exists 
aasong us. Even in France, where it was once 
«xtreai^ common, it is now confined to a few 
provinces ; and it is probable that in an age or two 
Abe wbole breed wiU be utterly utirpated. M. 
fiuffcm, indeed, observes, that ta those districts 
where it is mostly found, it seems to maintain its 
usual plenty, and that the balance between its cte- 
atruction and inorease is held pretty even ; bow- 
^er, the nanber in general is known to decrease ; 
Sbi wlmrbver cultivation takes place, the beasts of 
oature are known to retire. Many aniioak that 
otice flourished in tbe world may now be extinct ; 
Mid Ibe descriptions of Aristotie and Pliny, though 
^kcii from life, may be considered as fiibalous^ ss 
their arthetypes ave no longer exlstitig. 

The favnis continue to follow the deer dght 
or nine months in all ; and tipon separating, their 
borns begin to appear, simple and without antlers 
the first year, as in those of tiie stag kind.* These 
they shed. at the latter end of autumn, and renew 
during the winter ; differing in this from the s(ag, 

* ^bShaHf vol. xii. p. M« 
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who sheds tbem id spring, and Teneyn them in 
suBHner. When the foe-buck's liead is completely 
fwnisfaed, it rubs ihe. horns ugainst trees in the 
manner of the Mag, and tbas strips them of tht 
rough skin and the Uood*veaaels, which no longer 
contribute to their nourishment and .growth. 
When these &&, aftd fiew ones begin to appear^ 
the roe-buck does not retire as the stag to the 
covert of ihe wtiod, but oontinves its .usual haunts, 
only keeping doWn tts head to .avoid jsitriking^ ite 
horns against the ^brandbes of troes^ the pain af 
Mrhfch it seems Ao feel with exquisite sensibility/. 
The tstag, who sheds his horns in 4summer^ as 
ioUiged jto seek a jretreat from the flies^ ihat at jthat 
•time greatly inoommode him ; but the roe^faack^ 
:wh^ iriieds them in .winter^ is under no such 
necessity ; and^ consequently^ does not separate 
from its little faiaily, bat keeps with the female aH 
the year roand.^ 

As the gpowth of the roe^buck^ and its amvsdi 
at maturity^ is much speedier than that of ihd jstang., 
ao its 4]fe is proportionably riiorter. It seldom ip 
found to ektend above twelve or fifteen years ; aiid.tf 
4ept tame> it 4oes not live above six.or seven, it is 
an animifl of a very dedicate conatitution^ reqainn^ 
variety of food^ air^ and exercise. It must be 
paired with a female^ and kept in a park of at least 
a hundred acres. They may easily be aubdued^ bat 
never thoroughly tamed. No arts can teach them 
to be femiliar with the feeder^ mtlch Jess ittadied 
to him. They still preserve a part of tbdr nataiial 
aa# are subject to trntotn witfaowt a 
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cause. They sometimes^ in attempting to escape^ 
strike themselves with such force against the walk 
of their inclosure^ that they break their limbs^ and 
become utterly disabled. Whatever care is taken 
to tame them, they are never entirely to be relied 
on, as they have capricious fits of fierceness, and 
sometimes strike at those they dislike^ vnth a degree 
of force that is very dangerous. 

The cry of the roe-buck is neither so loud nor 
so frequent as that of the stag. The young ones 
have a particular manner of calling to the dam, 
which the hunters easily . imitate, and often thus 
allure the female to her destruction. Upon some 
occasions also they become in a manner intoxicated 
with their food, which, during the spring, is said 
to ferment in their stomachs, and they are then 
very easily taken. In summer they keep close 
under covert of the forest, and seldom venture out, 
except in violent heats, to drink at some river or 
fountain. In general, however, they are contented 
to slake their thirst with the dew Uiat, falls on the 
grass and the. leaves of trees, and seldom risk 
iheir safety to satisfy their appetite. They delight 
chiefly in hilly grounds, prefearring the tender 
branches and buds of trees to corn, or other vege- 
tables ; and it is universally allowed that the flesh of 
those between one and two years old is the greatest 
delicacy that is known. Perhaps, also, the scarce- 
ness of it enhances its flavour. 

In America this animal is much more common 
than in Europe. With us there are but two known 
varieties ; the .red, which is the larger sort ; and 
the brown, with a spot behind, which is less. But 
in the new continent . the breed is extremely nume* 
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Toug> fkdd the varieties in equal proportion. In 
Lottisiana^ where they are extremely common, 
they are much larger than in Europe ; and the in- 
habitants live in a r great measure upon its Besh^ 
which tastes like mutton when well fatted. They> 
are found also in Brasil^ where they have the name 
of Cuguacu Apara/ only differing from ours in 
some slight deviations in the horns. This animal 
is also said to be common in China ; although such 
as have described it^ seem to confound it with the 
mu8k*goat^ which is of a quite different natjare. 



; 



The Elk* 

We have hitherto been describing minute ani- 
mals in comparison of the Elk ; the size of which; 
from concurrent testimony^ appears, to be equal to 
tb^ of the elephant itsel£ It is an animal rather 
of the buck than the st^g kind^ as its horns are 
flatted towards the top^ bu4 it is far beyond both 
in stature^ some of them being known to be above 
ten feet high. It is a native both of the old and 
new continent^ being known in Europe under the 
name of the Elk^ and in America by that of the 
Moose-deer. It is sometimes taken in the German 
and Bussian forests^ although seldom appearing; 

[* The ElK varies much ia size, according to the climate where 
it ranges. Its common height and bulk, when full grown, is 
about that of a middle-sized horse. It inhabits onlj the colder 
countries, and it is generally found larger in Asia and America 
than in Europe : in Siberia in particular, it is found of a magni- 
tude truly gigantic. Its common gait is that of a shambling 
quick trdt, during which the hooft clatter much like those of tht 
Keta-deer.J 
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but it 18 extremely common in North Ameraa, 
where the natives pQrsne> and attack it in the sn^w. 
The accounts of this animal are extremely Tarious ; 
some describing it as being* no higher than a^ horse^ 
and others above twelve feet hig^b. 

As the stature of this^ creature makes, its* chief 
peculiarity^ so it were to be wishedv that we- could 
come to. some precision upcm; that head; Ifr we 
were to judge of its si^e by the borns^ which ane 
sometimes fortuitously dag up^ in many ps^ oi 
Ireland^ we should not be; nfuch^ amiss in ascribing 
them to an animal at least ten feet high. One of 
these I have seen^ which, was ten feet nine inches 
from one tip to the other. From such dimensions^ 
it is easy to perceive that it required an animal far 
beyond the size of a horse to support them. To 
bear a head with such extensive and' heavy antletB; 
required no small degree of strength ; and v^thont 
air doubt the bulk of the body must have been pro« 
portionable to the size of the horns. I remember^ 
some years ago; to have s^en a small moose-dt<e^ 
which was brought from America; by ai gentleiddn 
of Ireland; it was about the siz^ of a horse; and 
the hortls were very little larger than those of a 
common stag : this; therefore, serves' to prov^ 
that the horns bear an exact proportion to the ani*- 
maps size; The small elk has but smalt horns^; 
whereas those enormous ones, which we have de- 
scribed above, must have belonged to a proportionr 
ablb cneature. In all the mere* nobler a(»id»db> 
Nature observes a perfect dytMnetry; amd it in not 
to be supposed that she fails in this single instance- 
We have no reason^ therefoire^. to doubt the acr 
counts of Josselyn and Dudley, who nSBxmp MnA 
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Ihey bave be^n found fourteen spans; whkb> 
at nine inohea to a span, mdcea the ammal almost 
eleven feet high. Others have extended their ao 
counts to twehre aod fourteen feet^ which makes 
this creature one of the most formidabk o£ the 
forest 

There is but very little difference be<nveen< the 
European elk^ and the American moocMi-dkef^ aa 
they are but varieties of the same animal. It may 
be rather larger in America than vritb us^; as in 
the forests of that unpeopled connflry it rclceives 
less disturbance than in our own. In att place4 
however^ it is timoroiiB. and gentle ; cobtenlr wbii 
ite paatore^ atid never willing to disturb any othctr 
animal^ when supplied itself. 

The European «lk grows to above seven or eijg^ 
foet high. Ito the year V74^y there wlas a ftipalb 
of tbia anifnal shown at Paaris^ which wail caaghl 
in a forest of Red Russia^ belonging . to- thel Cham 
of Tartary : * it waa then but' yonngv aiidl its 
height was' evem althai> time six feet a^ipen inches ; 
but tbie describer obaerves^ that il has^sincd^beoeme 
Hmeh' taller and thicker^ so: that we* n»yitap]^oae 
tfiia femalcf ai least seVea^ feet* high. There have 
beeit no late (^fiportonitieiiofi somig^ the male-; but 
by the rule cl^ pnsportMiy vvbi may estimate' Ua 
aise at e%bt.opmine feetat'ibe kbst; wbficLlsabout 
twice as high^ aa an ordinary horse. The bei^ht^ 
however^, of the female^ wlnck itai measur^ 
waa^ but six feet sevmi incfaeSi Fhriii measure*; or 
afanost seven. Englisk feet high. It was: tte foet 
fipott the tip of thetMse to tlite insertion ofAsttail'; 
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and eight feet round the body. The hair wa» 
very long and coarse, like that of a wild boar. 
The ears resembled those of a mule^ and were 
a foot and a half long. The upper jaw was 
longer^ by six inches, than the lower ; and, like 
other ruminating, animals, it had no teeth (cutting 
teeth I suppose the describer means). It had a 
large beard under the throat, like a goat ; and in 
the middle of the forehead, between the horns, 
there was a bone as large as an egg. The nostrils 
were four inches long on each side of the mouth. 
It made use of its fore-feet, as a defence against 
its enemies. « Those who showed it, asserted, that 
it ran with astonishing swiftness ; that it swam afeb 
with equal expedition, and was very fond of the 
wat^. They gave it thirty pounds of bread every 
day, beside hay, and it drank eight buckets of water: 
It was tame and familiar, and submissive enough 
to its. keeper. 

This description differs in many circumstances 
from that which we have of the moose, or Ame- 
rican elk, whidb the French call the Original. Of 
these there ^are two kinds, the common light grey 
moose, which is not very large; and the black 
moose, which grows to an fenormous* height Mr. 
Dudley observes, that a doe or a hind of the black 
moose kind, . of the fourth year, wanted but an 
inch of seven feet high. All, however^ of both 
kinds, have flat palmed horns, not unlike the fellow- 
deer, only that the palm is ravch larg^, having 
a short trunk at the head^ and then immediately 
spreading above a foot i broad, with a kind c^ 
SQiall antlers, like teeth, on one of the edges. 
In this particular^ aU of UA elk kind ajgree ; as 
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well the Eoropeaa elk^ ts Ae grey ati4 the hk/ck 
moose-deer. 

The grey moose-deer is about the size of a 
horse: and although it has large batt0€Jbj itd 
tail is not above an inch long* As in all of thii 
kind the upper lip is mudi longer than the Under^ 
it is said that they continue to go backward as they 
feed. Their nostrils ace so large that a^nian may 
thrust his band in a considerable way ; and their 
horns are as long as those of a stag> but;, as wtil 
observed, much . broader. 

. The black moose is the enormous animal men^ 
tinned above, from eight to twelve . feet high« 
Josselyn, who is the first English writer that 
mentions it, says,, that it is a goodly creaturOj 
twelve feet high, with exceeding £iir horns, that 
have broad palms, two fathoms from the top of 
one horii to another. He assures us that it is a 
crektiire, ^r rather a monster of superfluity^ and 
many times bigger than an English ox. This 
account is {Confirmed by Dudley ; but he do^s not 
give so great an expansion to the horns, measuring 
them only thirty-one inches between one tip and 
the other ; however, that such an extraordinary 
animal as Josselyn describes, has actually existed, 
we can make no manner of doubt of, sincfe there 
fire horns common enough to be seen among us, 
t-welve feet from one tip to th^ other. 

These animals delight in cold countries, feeding 
upon, graas in summer, and the bark of trees ia 
winter. When the whole country is deeply 
covered wiith snow« the moose^deer herd together 
under the tall pine-trees, strip off the bark, and 
remain in that part of the forest while it yields 

VOL. II. z 
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tbett rabsistence. It is at that time <liat tiie 
natives prepare to hunt them; and particularly 
when the sun begins to melt the snow by day^ which 
is frozen again at night; for then the icy crust 
which covers the surface of the snow is too 
weak to support so g^eat a bulk^ and only retards 
the animal's motion. When the Indians^ there- 
fore^ perceive a herd of these at a distance, they 
immediately prepare for their pursuit, which is 
not, as with us^ the sport of an hour, but is 
attended with toil, difficulty and danger.* The 
timorous animal no sooner observes its enemies 
approach, than it immediately endeavours to escape, 
but sinks at every step it takes. Still, however^ 
it pursues its way through a thousand obstacles ; 
the snow, which is usually four feet deep, yields 
to its weight and embarrasses its speed ; the sharp 
ice wounds its feet ; and its lofty horns are entan* 
gled in the branches of the forest, as it passes 
along. The trees, however, are broken down with 
ease; and wherever the moose-deer ruiis, it is 
perceived by the snapping off the branches of trees, 
as thick as a man's thigh, with its horns. The 
chase lasts in this manner for the whole day ; and 
sometimes it has been known to continue for two, 
nay three days together ; for the pursuers are oflea 
not less excited by famine, than the pursued by 
fear. Their perseverance, however, generally 
succeeds ; and the Indian who first comes near 
enough, darts his lance, with unerring aim, which 
sticks in the poor animal, and at first increases its 
efforts to escape. In this manner the moose trots 

* Phil. Trans. voUi. p- 4S6. 
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heavily on^ (for that is its usual pace^) till its pur^' 
suers once more come up^ and repeat their Mow j 
upon this^ it again summons up suQicietit yigour 
to get a-head ; but^ at last^ quite tired^ and spent' 
ivith loss, of blood, it sinks, as the describer expresses 
it, like a ruined building, and makes the earth 
shake beneath its falL 

This animal, when killed, is a. very valuable 
acquisition to the hunters ; the* flesh very well 
tasted, and is said to be very nourishing. The 
hide is strong, and so thick, that it has been often 
known to turn a musket-ball ; however, it is soft 
and pliable, and, when tanned, the leather is ex«' 
tremely light, yet very lasting. The fur is a 
light grey in some^ and blackish ;n others ; and^ 
when viewed through a microscope, appears spongy 
like a bulrush, and is smaller at the roots andl 
points than in the middle ; for this reason, it lieft 
very flat and smooth^ and though beaten or abused 
never so much, it always returns to its former 
state. The horns also are not less useful, being 
applied to all the purposes for which hartshorn is 
beneficial: these are different in different animals ; 
in some they resemble entirely those of the £uro« 
pean elk, which spread into a broad palm, with 
small antlers on one of the edges; in others they 
have a branched brow-antler between the bur and 
the palm, which the German elk has not ; and ini 
this they entirely agree with those whose horns 
are so frequently dug up in Ireland. This animal 
is said to be troubled with the epilepsy, as it is 
often found to fall down when pursued, and thus 
becomes an easier prey ; for this reason, an ima- 
ginary virtue has been ascribed to the bindcir booC- 

Z 2 
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which dome have supposed to be a specific against 
all epileptic disorders. This^ however^ may be 
considered as a vulgar error ; as well as that of its 
caring itself of this disorder by applying the 
hinder hoof behind the eai'. After all^ this, animal 
is but vety indifferently and confusedly described 
by travellers ; each mixing his account with some* 
thing false or trivial ; often mistaking some other 
quadruped for the elk^ and confounding its his- 
tory. Thus some have mistaken it for the rein- 
deer^ which in every thing but size it greatly 
resembles ; some have supposed it to be the same 
with the Tapurette,* from which it entirely 
difiers ; some have described it as the common red 
American stag^ which scarcely differs from our 
own ; and, lastly^ some have confounded it with 
the Bubalus^ which is more properly a gazelle of 
Africa, t 



The Rein-deer. X 

Of all anima^:; of the deer kind, the Rein-deer 
IS the most extraordinary and the most useful. It 
fs a native of the icy regions of the north ; and 
though many attempts have been made to accus* 
torn it to a more southern climate, it shortly feels 
the influence of the change, and in a few months 
declines and dies. Nature seems to have fitted it 

* Condamine. f Dapper, Description de rAfrique, p. 17. 

[j: In the elk the horns are stemless, or branched from the 
base ; in the rein-deer the horns are round, bent back, and pal* 
mated at the extremities.^ 



The Rein Deer. 
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entirely to an&wer the necessities of diat faardy 
race of mankind that h've near the pole. As these 
would find it impossible to subsist among their 
barren snowy mountains without its aid^ so this 
animal can live only there^ where its assistance 
is most absolutely necessary. From it alone the 
natives of Lapland and Greenland supply most of 
their wants ; it answers the purposes of a horsey 
to tonvey them and their scanty furniture from 
one mountain to another ; it answers the purposes 
of a cow^ in giving milk; and it answers the 
purposes of the sheep, in furnishing them with a 
warm, though a homely kind, of clothing. Prom 
this quadruped alone, therefore, they receive as 
many advantages as we derive from three of our 
most useful creatures ; so that Providence does not 
leave these poor outcasts entirely destitute, but 
gives them a faithful domestic, more patient and 
serviceable than any other in nature. 

The rein-deer resembles the American dik in 
the fashion of its horiis. It is not -easy in words 
to describe these minute differences ; nor will the 
reader, perhaps, have a distinct idea of the simi- 
litude, when told that both have brow-antlers, 
very large, and hanging over their eyes, palmated 
towards the top, and bending forward, like a 
bow. But here the similitude between these two 
animals ends ; for, as the elk is much larger than 
the stag, 90 the rein-deer is much smaller.- It is 
lower and stronger built than the stag; its legs 
are shorter and thicker, and its hoofs much broader 
than in that animal ; its hair is much thicker and 
warmer, its horns much larger in proportion^ and 
branching forward over its eyes ; its ears are much 
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larger ; its pace is rather a trot than a bounding^ 
and this it can continue for a whole day ; its hoofs 
are clo?en and moveable, so that it spreads thera 
abroad as it goes, to prevent its sinking in the 
snow. When it proceeds on a journey, it lays 
its great horns on its back, while there are two 
branches which always haiig over its forehead, 
and almost cover its face. One thing seems pecu^ 
liar to this animal and the elk, which is, that as 
they move along, their hoofs are heard to crack 
with a pretty loud noise. This arises from their 
manner of treading ; for as they rest upon their 
cloven hoof, it spreads on the ground, and the 
two divisions separate from each other ; but when 
they lift it, the divisions close again, and strike 
against each other with a crack. The female also 
of the rein-deer has horns as well as the male, by 
which the species is distinguished from all other 
animals of the deer kind whatsoever^ 

When the rein -deer first shed their coat of hair^ 
they are brown; but in proportion as sammer 
approaches, their hair begins to grow whitish^ 
until, at last, they are nearly grey.* They are, 
however, always black about the eyes. The neck 
bas long hair, hanging down, and coarser than 
upon any other part of the body. The feet, just 
at the insertion of the hoof, are surrounded with 
a ring of white. The hair in general stands so 
tbick over the whole body, that if one should 
attempt to separate H, the skin will no where 

* For ^b« greatest part of this description of the rein -deer, 
I am obliged to Mr, Hoffberg ; upon whose authority^ being ^ 
patiVe of Swed§P| and an experienced naturalist, we may conft<« 
diaatljr reljr. 
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appear uncovesed : whenever it fa]k ajteo^ k is not 
seem to drop from the root^ as in other quadrvpeds^ 
bttt rseems broken short near the bottom ; so that 
;the lower part of the hair is seen growing, while 
the upper fsMs away« 

> The horns ^{ the female are made l;ke those of 
the male^ except that they are smaller and less 
4>ranching. As in the rest of the deer kind^ they 
sprout from the pqints ; and also in the beginning 
are famished with a hairy crusty which supports 
the blood-vessels^ of most exquisite sensibility* 
Tt^ rein -deer shed their horns after rutting-time^ 
-at the latter end of November ; and they are not 
.completely furnished again till towards autumn. 
The female always retains hers till she brings fojth, 
and then sheds them^ about the beginning of No- 
irember. If she be. barren, however^ which is not 
unfreqnently the case^ she does not shed them till 
winter. The castration of the rein-deer does - not 
prevent the shedding of their horns : those which 
are the strongest, cast them early in winter; those 
which are more weakly^ not so soon. Thus> from 
all these circumstances^ we see how greatly this 
animal differs from the common stag. The female 
of the rein-deer has horns^ which the hind .is never 
seen to have ; the rein^deer^ when castrated^ 
renews its horns^ which we are assured the stag 
never does : it differs not less in its habits and 
manner of livings being tame^ submissive^ and 
:pattent; while the stag is wild^ capricious^ and 
unmanageable. 

The rein-deer^ as was said^ is naturally an in- 
habitant of the countries bordering on the arctic 
circle. It is. not unknown to the natives of Siberia. 
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The North Americans ako hunt it^ under the name 
of the Caribou. But in Laplknd^ this animal i« 
converted to the utmost advantage; and some 
herdsmen of that • country are known to possess 
above a thousand in a single herd. 

Lapland is divided into two districts^ the moun- 
tainous and the woody. The mountainous pait 
of the country is at best barren and bleaks exces- 
sively cold^ anci uninhabitable during the winter; 
still, however^ it is the most desirable part of this 
frightful region^ and is most, thickly peopled 
during the summer. The natives generally reside 
On the declivity of the mountains^ three or &>ut 
cottages together^ and lead a cheerfdl and eoc^ial 
life. Upon the approach of winter they are 
obliged to migrate into the plaihs bdow^ each 
bringing down his whole herd^ which often 
amounts to more than a thousand^ and leading 
them where the pasture is in greatest plenty. The 
woody part of the country is mach more desolate 
find hideous. The whole &ce of nature there pre^ 
yents a frightful scene of trees without fruit, amd 
plains without verdure* As fat iui the eye can 
preach, nothing is to be seen^ even in the midst of 
numpier, but barren fields, covered only.wtlhamoss, 
lalmost 9n w-hite as snow : no grass, no flowery 
landscapes, only here and there a pine-tree, which 
may havjd escaped the frequent conflagrations by 
which the natives bum down their forests. But 
what is very extraordinary, as the wMe; auilace 
i3f the country is clothed in white, so, on* the con^ 
trary, the forests Sj^em to the last degree dark and 
gloomy. While one kind of moss makes the 

^di look fts if they were covered wilb topw. 
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anotber kind bbckens over all the trees^ and even 
hides their verdure. This moss^ however^ which 
€lefort&8 the country^ serves for its 'only support^ as 
iqnon it alone the rein-deer can subsist. The inha<- 
iiilants^ wbo^ daring the summer^ lived among 
the moantains^ drive down thisir herds in winter^ 
and people the plains and woods below. Such of 
the Lapknders as inhabit the woods and the plains 
all tiie year rounds live remote from each otfaer^ 
end having been used to solitude^ are melancfaoly^ 
ignonnt^ aod helpless. They are much poorer 
also than the moantaineens^ for^ while one of those 
is fotind to possess a thousand rein -deer at a time> 
none of these are ever laiown to rear the tendi 
part of that mimber. The rein-deer makes the 
riches of this peo^; and the coM mountainy 
|mrts of the oaunt^ agree best with its constitu- 
tion. It is for this reas(Hi, therefore^ that the 
mountains of Lapland are preferred to the woods; 
and that many daim an exdueive right to the tops 
of bills, covered in almost eternal snow. 

As soon as the sammer begins to appear, the 
Laplander who had fed his rein-deer upon the lower 
grounds during the winter, then drives them up to 
the mottntmns, and leaves the woody country, and 
the low pasture, which at timt season are truly 
deplnrabie. The gnats, bred by the sun's heat in the 
marshy bottoms, and the weedy lakes, with which 
the country abounds more than any other parts of 
the world, are all upon the wing, and till the whole 
air, Uke clouds of dust in a dry windy day. The 
inhabitants, at tbat time, are obliged to daub their 
faces with pitch, mixed with milk, to shield their 
nkins from their depredations^ All places are then 
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so^eatly infested^ that the poor natives can scaik^ely 
open their mouths without fear of. suffocation ; 
the insects enter^ from their numbers and minute- 
ness^ into the nortrils and the eyes^ and do not 
leave the sufferer a moment at ease. . Bot th^yare 
chieiy enemies to the rein-deer : the horns of. that 
animal being then in their tender state^ and. pos- 
sessed of extreme .sensibility, a famished cloud of 
insects instantly settle upon them, and. drive the 
poor animal almost to distraction; In this extre- 
mity, there are but two remedies, to which . the 
quadruped, as well as its master, are obUged to 
have recourse. The one is; for hoik to take shdter 
near the cottage, where a lai^e ire of tree moss 
is prepared, which filling the whole place with 
smoke, keeps off the goat, and thus, by one in- 
convenience, expels a greater; the other is, to 
ascend to the highest summit of the mountains, 
where the air is too thin, and the weather too 
4x>ld, for the gnats to come. There the reinrdeer 
are seen to continue the whdb day, although 
without food, rather than to venture down into the 
lower parts, where they »can have no defence against 
dieir unceasing persecutors. 

Besides . the gnat, there is also a gadfly, that, 
daring the summer season, is no less formidable 
to them. This insect is bred under their skins, 
where the egg has been deposited the preceding 
summer; and it is no sooner produced as a fly, 
than it again endeavours to deposit its eggs in 
«ome place similar to that from whence it came. 
•Whenever, therefore, it appears flying over a herd 
of rein-deer, it puts the whole body, how nume- 
rous soever, into motion ; they know their enemy. 
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and do all tbej can^ by tossing their horns^ and 
nrnning among each other, to terrify or avoid it. 
AH their endeavours^ however, are. too generally 
without effect ; the gadfly is ^ seen to deposite its 
^ggs, vvhich burrowing under the skin/ wound it 
in several places, and often bring on< an incurable 
disorder. 

In the morning, therefore, as soon. as the Lap- 
land herdsman drives his deer to pasture, his greatest 
care is to 'keep them from scaling the summits of 
the mountains where ' there is no food, but where 
they go merely to be at ease ) from the gnats and 
gadflies that are ever annoying them. . At this time 
there is a strong contest between the dogs and the 
deer.; the one en^deaYouring to climb up against 
the side of the hill, and to gain those summits that 
are covered in eternal snows; the other, forcing 
them down, by barking and threatening, and, in a 
manner, compelling them into the places where 
their food is in the greatest plenty. .There the 
men and dogs conGne them ; guarding them with 
the utmost precaution the whde day, and driving 
them home at the proper seasons for milking. 
' The female brings forth in the middle of May, 
and gives milk till about the middle of October. 
Every morning and evening, during the' summer; 
the herdsman returns to the cottage with his deer 
to be milked, where the women previously have 
kindled up a smoky fire, which effectually drives 
off the gnats, and keeps the rein-deer quiet while 
milking. The female furnishes about a pint, which, 
though thinner than that of the- cow, is, never*- 
theless, sweeter and more nourishing. This done, 
the herdsman drives them back to pasture; as he 
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neither folds nor hoases tbem^ neither phrvides fbv 
their subsistence during the winter^ nor improves 
their pasture by cultiviition. 

Upon the retam of the winter^ when the gnats 
and flies are no longer to be feared^ the Laplander 
descends into the lower grounds : and^ as there 
are but few to dispute the possession of that deso^ 
lute country, he has an extensive range to &ed 
tbem in. Their ehief/ and almost their only food 
at Aat tioie^ is the white moss already mentioned ; 
which, from its being fed upon by this animal, 
dbteins the name of the Lichen rangiferinus. 
This is of two kinds : the woody Kchen, which 
covers idmost all the desett parts of the country 
like snow; the other is black, and covers the 
branches oi the trees in very great quantities. 
However unpleasing these may be to the spectator^ 
the native esteems Uiem as one of his choicest 
benefits, und the- most iiida%ent gift of Nature. 
While his fields are dothed with moss, he envies 
neither the fertMity nor the verdure of the mone 
southern landscape ; drea^d up warmly in his deer« 
skin clothes, . with shoes and gloves of the sa«^ 
materials, he drives his herd along the desert ; 
fearless and at ease, ignorant of any higher luxury 
than what their milk and smoke-dried flesh aflbrd 
him. Hardened to the climate, he sleeps in the 
midst of ice ; or awaking, dozes away his time 
with tobacco; while bis faithfol dogs supply his 
place, and keep the herd from wandering. The 
deer, in the mean time, with instincts adapted to 
the soil, pursue their food, though covered in 
the deepest snow. * They turn it up with their 
noses, bke swine ; and even though its surface be 
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irozea and stiffs yet the Ude is so hardened in th«k 
part^ that they easily overcome the difficulty. Ift 
sometimes^ however^ happens^ though but rarely^ 
that the winter commences with rain^ and a frost 
ensuing^ covers the whole country with a glazed 
crust of ice. Then^ indeed^ both the rein-deer 
and the Laplander are undone ; they have no pro* 
visions laid up in case of accident^ and the only 
resource is to cut down the large pine-trees^, that 
are covered with moss« which furnishes but a scanty 
supply ; so that the greatest part of the herd is then 
seen to perish^ without a possibility of assistance. 
It sometimes also happens^ that even this supply is 
wanting; for the Laplander often burns down his 
woods^ in order to improve and fertilize the soil 
which produces the moss^ upon which he feeds 
his cattle. 

In this manner the pastoral life is still continued 
near the pole ; neither the coldness of the winter, 
or the length of the nights^ neither the wildness of 
the forest^ nor the vagrant disposition of the herd, 
interrupt the even tenour of the Laplander's life. 
By night and day he is seen attending his favourite 
cattle^ and remains unaffected^ in a season which 
would be speedy death to those bred up in a milder 
climate. He gives himself no uneasiness to house 
his herds, or to provide a winter subsistence for 
them ; he is at the trouble neither of manuring his 
grounds nor bringing in his harvests ; be is not 
the hireling of another's luxury ; all his labours are 
to obviate the necessities of his own situation ; and 
these he undergoes with cheerfulness^ as he is sure 
t0 enjoy the fruits of his own industry. If, there- 
fore, we compare the Laplander. with the peasant 
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of more southern climates^ we shall have little rea- 
son to pity his situation ; the climate in which he 
lives is rather terrible to us than to him ; and^ aft 
for the rest^ he is blessed with liberty^ plenty^ and 
ease. The rein-deer alone supplies him with all 
the wants of life^ and some of the conveniences^ 
serving to show how many advantages Nature is 
capable of supplying, when necessity gives the 
call.. Thus^ the poor^ little^ helpless native^ who 
was originally, perhaps^ driven by fear or famine 
into those inhospitable climates^ would seem^ at 
first view^ to be the most wretched of mankind : 
but it is far otherwise ; he looks round among the 
few wild animals that this barren country can main- 
tain, and singles out one from* among tbem^ and 
that of a kind which the. rest of mankind have not 
thought worth taking from a state of nature ; this 
he cultivates^ propagates^ and multiplies^ and from 
this alone derives every comfort that can . soften 
the severity of his situation. 

The rein-deer of this country are of two kinds, 
the wild and the tame. The wild are larger and 
stronger^ but more mischievous than the others. 
Their breed, however, is preferred to that of the 
tame : and the female of the latter is often sent 
into the woods, from whence she returns home 
impregnated by one of the wild kind. These are 
fitter for drawing the sledge, to which the Lap- 
lander accustoms them betimes, and yokes them 
to it by a strap, which goes round the neck, and 
comes down between their legs. The sledge is 
extremely light, and shod at the bottom with the 
skin of a young deer, the hair turned to slide on 
the frozen snow. The person who sits on this 
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guides the animal irith a eord^ fastened round 
the horns^ and encourages it to proceed with his 
voice^ and drives it with a goad. Some of the 
wild breeds though by fax the , strongest^ are yet 
found refractory, and often turn upon their 
drivers ; who have tlien no other resource but to 
cover themselves with their sledge, and let the 
animal vent its fury upon that. But it is otherwise 
with those that are tame ; no creature can be more 
active, patient, and willing; when hard pushed^ 
they will trot nine or ten Swedish miles^ or 
between fifty and sixty English miles, at one stretch: 
But, in such a case, the poor obedient creature 
fatigues itself to d^ath ; and, if not prevented by 
the Laplander, who kills it immediately, it will 
die a day or two after. In general, they can 
go : about thirty miles without halting, and this 
without any great or dangerous efforts. This^ 
which is the. only manner of travelling in that 
coiuitry, can be performed only in winter^ when 
the snow is glazed over with ice ; and although 
it be a very speedy method of conveyance^ yet . it 
is inconvenient, dangerous, and troublesome. 

In order to make these animals more obedient^ 
and .more generally serviceable^ they castrate them ; 
which operation the Laplanders perform with their 
teeth : these become sooner fat when taken from 
labour; and they are found to be stronger in 
drawing the sledge. There is usually one male left 
entire for every six females ; these are in rut from 
the feast of St. Matthew to about Michaelmas. 
At this time, their horns are thoroughly burnished^ 
and their battles among each other are fierce 
and obstinate. The females do not begin to breed 
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till they are two years old : and then they continae 
r^pilarly bre5Hling every year tiH they are super- 
anauated. They go with young above eight 
months^ and generally bring forth twp at a time 
The fondnesB of the dam for her young is very 
remarkable ; it often happens that when they are 
separated from her^ she will return from pasture^ 
keep calling round the cottage for them^ and will 
not desist until^ dead or alive^ they are brought 
and laid at her feet. They are at first of a light 
brown; but they become darker with age; and 
at last the old ones are of a brown almost ap« 
proaching to blackness. The young follow the 
dam for two or three years; but they do not 
acquire their full growth until four. They are then 
broke in^ and managed for drawing the sledge; 
and they continue serviceable for four or five years 
longer. They never live above fifteen or sixteen 
years ; and when they arrive at the proper age, 
the Laplander generally kills them for the sake of 
their skins and their flesh. This he performs by 
striking them on the bade of the neck^ with his 
knife^ into the spinal marrow; upon which they 
instantly fall^ and he then cuts the arteries that lead 
to the hearty and lets the bk>od dischaige itself 
into the cavity of the breast. 

There is scarcely any part of this animal that is 
not converted to its peculiar uses. As soon as it 
begins to grow old^ and some time before the rut^ 
|t is kiHed, and the flesh dried in the air. It is 
also sometimes hardened with smoke, and laid up 
for traveling provision^ when the natives migrate 
from one part of the country to another. During 
the winter^ the rein-deer are slaughtered as dieep 
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with us ; and every four person's in the family are 
allowed one rein-deer for their week's subsistehce; 
In springs they spare the herd as much as they 
can, and live upon fresh fish. In summer^ the 
milk and curd of the rein-deer makes their chief 
provision ; and^ in autumn, they, live wholly upon 
fowls^ whiqh they kill with a cross-bow, or catch 
in springes. Npr is this so scanty an allowance: 
since, at that time, the sea-fowls come in such 
abundance, that their ponds and springs are co* 
▼ered oven These are not so shy as with us, but 
yield theniselves an easy prey. They are chiefly 
allured to those places by the swarms of gnats 
which infest the. country during summer, and 
now repay the former inconveniences, by in- 
viting such numbers of birds as supply the natives 
* with food a fourth part of the year in great abun- 
dance. 

The milk^ when newly taken, is warmed in a 
cauldron, and thickened with rennet, and then 
the curd is pressed into cheeses^ which are little 
and well tasted. These are never found to breed 
mites as the cheese of other countries, probably 
because the mite-fly is not to be found in Lapland. 
The whey which remains is warmed up again, and 
becomes of a consistence as if thickened with the 
white of eggs. Upon this the Laplanders feed 
during the summer ; it is pleasant and well tasted, 
but not very nourishing. As to butter they very 
seldom make any, because the milk affords but a 
very small quantity, and this," both iu taste and con- 
sistence, is more nearly^ resembling to suet. They 
never keep their milk till it turns sour; and do 
not dress it into the variety of dishes which the 
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naore soathern countries are known to do. The 
only delicacy tbey make from it is witli wood-sonre)> 
vbich beinf^ boiled up v/iih it^ and coagulating^ tht 
whole is put into casks or deer-skins^ and kept 
under ground to be eaten in winter. 

The skin is even a more valuable part^ of thil 
animal than either of the former. From that part 
of it which 'covered the head and feet^ they make 
their strong snow shoes^ with the hair on the 
outside. Of the other parts they compose their 
gatments^ which are extremely warm^ and which 
cover them all over. The hair of these abo is on 
the outside ; and they sometimeiQ Une theria withiii 
With the fur of the glutton^ or some other warm- 
furred animal of that climate. These ekhis also 
serve them for beds. They spread them on each 
side of the fire^ upon some l^ves of the dwarf 
birch-tree^ and in this manner lie both soft and 
warm. Many garments^ made of the skin of the 
rein-deer^ are sold every vear to the inhabitants of 
the more southern parts of Europe ; and they are 
found so serviceable in keeping out the eold^ thai 
even people ^of the first rank are knovm to wear 
them. 

In short, no part of this animal is tlirown away 
as useless. The bk>od is preserved in smafi casks, 
to make sauce with the marrow in spring. The 
horns are sold to be converted into glue. The 
sinews are dried, and divided so as to make the 
strongeat kind of sewing thread, not unlike eatgut. 
The tongues, which are considered as a great 
delicacy^ are dried, and soM into the more sou^m 
provinees; The intestines themselves are washed 
hke our tripe^ and in )»gh esteem among the 
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natives. Tfaus the Laplander fiticUi all his necessiti^ 
ttii^Iy applied from this simple animal ; and ht 
who hai^ a large berd of these animals^ has no idea 
i)f higher liixary. 

But, althottgti the rctn-deer be a very hardy aiwl 
vigorous animal^ it ts not without its disea^ik 
I have already mentioned the pain it iedb from 
the gnut, ^nd the apprehensiong it is utider from 
the gad-fly. It^ hide its often found pieroed m VL 
hundred places^ like a sieve^ from this insect ; and 
not a few die in their third year, from this very 
caMe. Theit teerts also are subject to crackings 
80 t^at blood contes instead of milk. They sotne^ 
timei^ take k loathifig for their food ; and, ifistead 
of eating, stand stilly and chew the cud. They 
are also troubled with a vertigo^ like the elk^ and 
turn round often till they die. The Laplander 
judges of their state by the manner of their turning. 
IF they turn to the right/ he judges their disorder 
btit slight J if they liam to the left, he deems 
it incurable. The rein-deer are also subject to 
ulcers near the hoof, which unqualifies them for 
travellltig, or keeping with the herd. Bat the 
most fatal disordeir of all is that which the natives 
can the iuddataka, which attlicks this auimal at all 
seasons of the year. The instant it is seized with 
tkis disease, it begins to breathe with greater 
difficulty, itM eyes b^iii to stare, and its nostrils 
to expand. !t acquires also ati unusual degree of 
ferocity, fend attadis al! it meets indiscriminately, 
StM, h^^e^er, it continues to feed as if in health, 
birt i» IK* seen to chew the cud, and tt lies down 
more frequehtly than before. In tMs manner it 
GQntinaeii^ ^i^y ^y coTBsumin^, awS growing 
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more lean^ till at lasjt it dies from mere inanition ; 
and not one of those that are attacked with this 
^sorder are ever found to recover. Notwith- 
standing^ it is but very lately known in that part 
of the world: although, during the last ten or 
fifteen years^ it has spoiled whole provinces of this 
necessary creature. It is contagious; and the 
moment the Laplander perceives any of his herd 
infected, he hastens to kill them immediately, before 
it spreads any farther. When examined internally, 
there is a frothy substance found in the brain, and 
round the lungs ; the intestines are lax and flabby, 
and the spleen is diminished to almost nothing. 
The Laplander's only cure in all these disorders 
is to anoint the animal's back with iar ; if this does 
not succeed^ he considers > the disease as beyond 
the power of art ; and, with his natural phlegm, 
submits to the severities of fortune. 

Besides the internal maladies of this animal, 
4bere are some external enemies which it has to 
fear. The bears now and then make depredations 
upon the herd ; but of all their persecutors, the 
creature called the glutton is the most dangerous 
and the most suecessful. The war between these 
is carried on not less in Lapland than in North 
America, where the rein-deer is called the Caribou, 
and the glutton the Carcajou. This animal, which 
is not above the size of a badger^ waits whole 
weeks together for its prey, hid in the branches of 
some spreading tree ; and when the wild rein-deer 
passes underneath^ it instantly drops down upon- 
it^ fixing .its teeth and claws into the neck, jast 
behind the horns. It is in vain that the wounded 
animal then flies for protection^ that it rustles. 
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among the branches of the forest^ the glutton 
still holds its former position ; and although it 
often Ipses a part of its skin and fleshy which are 
rubbed off against the trees, yet it still keeps fast,: 
until its prey drops with fatigue and loss of blood. ' 
The deer has but one only method of escape^ 
which is by jumping into the water ; that element 
its enemy cannot endure ; for^ as we are told, it 
quits its hold immediately, and then thinks only of 
providing for its own proper security.* 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of Qfiadrupeds of the Hog iGnd.T 

ixNIM ALS of the hog kind seem to uni^e in 
themselves all those distinctions by which others 

[* Mr. Pennant has described a remarkably small kind of 
deer, which was brought from Bengal, and was in the possession 
of the late Lord CUve. Its general colour was brown; the 
belly and rump lighter ; the horns were slender, about thirteen 
inches long, with a single branch at the base of each, and forked 
at the tips. The body, from the tip of the nose to the tail, 
was three feet six inches long ; the tail measured eight inches ; 
tile height from the shoulder to the hoof, was two feet two 
inches ; behind, it was about two inches higher ; the legs wer0 
80 fine and slender, that, like those of the pigmy antelope and 
musk, they were often capped with gold, and made use of a9 
tobacco-stoppers.] 

[f The aahnals of this tribe have four front teeth in the upper 
jaw, ifhich converge at their pohits> and generally six in the 
lower jaw, which project. The canine teeth, or tusks, are two 
in each jaw ; those in the upper jaw short, those in the lower 
jaw extending beyond the mouth. The snout is prominent, 
moveable, and has the appearance of having beei^ abruptly cut 
9tti the hoofs are cloven.] 
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are separMed. They vesemble thoteof the 
kind in Ike Mmiber of tlitir teetb^ imhich in all 
amount to forty-fow^ in the kngth of their head, 
and in having but a shigfle stomach. They raiem- 
Ue the cow kind in theif cloven hoofe and the 
poiitioii of their intestines ; and they Fesemble thaee 
of the chw-footed kind in their appetite for flesh> 
in their not chewing the cud^ and in their n^imeroaa 
progeny. Thus Ms species serves to fitt up that 
chasm which is found between ike earoivoraiui 
kinds and those that live upon grass ; being 
possessed of the ravenous appetite of the one^ 
and the inoffensive nature of the other. We 
may consider tbeoi;, therefore^ as of a middle 
nature^ which we can refer neither to the rapacious 
nor the peacefiil ki.ndsj, and yet partaking some- 
what of the nature of both. Like the rapacious 
kinds^ they are found to have short intestines; 
their hoofs^ also^ though cloven to the sig^t^ wiU^ 
ijpon anatopiicaJ inspections appear to be supplied 
with bones like beasto of prey ; and the numher 
of their teats also increase the similitude r on the 
other hand^ in a natural state they live upon vege- 
tablesj and seldoj^ s^ek after amfl^M food^ e&oept 
uten urged by necesMty. Tiiey offend no other 
animal of the fbrest, at the saiwe time that they are 
furnished with arr^ai to terrify the bravest. 

The Wild Boar^ which is the original of all thc^ 
Yiipietiis we §nA ini this creature; is hf na menpis 
M stupid Bfor so filthy an animal a» (hat we have 
reduced to tamisness : he is much' smaller than the 
£aixie hog, ai^^ does not it^ry m his colomr ^$i those*- 
e£% the dom^ie kind da^ kkut is alwaya found of 
an iron grey^ inclining to black : bis snouts is modi 
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loifgur thftii %hki df tMe teme hog, and the edrs are 
shorter, founder, and black ; of which coloiir ai-e 
ftko tb« feet and tlie tail. He rcrots the gr6und 
in a different manner from the common hog ; for 
as this turns up the earth in little spots here and 
Hitte, 1^0 the wild boar ploughs it tip like a 
farrow, and does irreparable damage ih th0 culti- 
vated lands of the farmer. The tusks also of this 
animal are larger than in the tame breed, *6ohie of 
Hhem hting seen ahiioilt a foot* long.* These, as 
IS well knotrn, ^ro^ ftom both the tinder and 
vpper jaw, bend upwards cifcitilarljr, and at^ 
6x<ie«dfng sharp at the points. They difier ttGiA 
tbe tusks of the elephUnt in IMii, that they rievet 
Ml ; and it is remarkable of all the hog kindf, that 
they n^ver shed their teeth, as other animals are 
Seen to do. The tusks of the lower jaw are alwayis 
the most to be dreaded, and art fbund to give very 
terrible wouuds. 

The wild bdar can properly be called neither k 
solitary nor a gregarious animal. The three iirst 
ytars the whole litter follows the sow, atid the 
family lives in a herd together. They are then 
cdted bt^asts of company, and unite then* common 
foKes against the invasions of the wolf, or the 
more formidable beasts of prey. Upon this their 
prineipar safety while young depends ; for when 
atlaclced they give each other mutual assistance^ 
cdHitig to each other with a very loud and fierce 
ittJte J th^ strongest ftice the danger ; they form a 
ring, and the weafr^t fell into the centre, th 

lis positidji few ravenous beasts dare venture io 
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attack ibem, but pursue the chase wh^e there is 
less resistance and danger. Hawever^ when the 
wj'ld boar is come to a state of maturity^ and when 
conscious of his own superior strengths he then 
walks the forest alone and fearless. At that time 
he di^ads no single creature^ nor does he turn 
but of his way even for man. himself. He does 
not seek danger^ and he does not much seem to 
avoid it. . " 

This animal is therefore seldom attacked^ but 
at a disadvantage^ either by numbers^ or wlien 
found sleeping by moon-light. The hunting the 
wild boar is one of the principal amusements of the 
pobiiity in those countries where it is to be found. 
The dogs provided for this sport are of the slow 
heavy kind. Those ijised for hunting the stag, or 
the roe-buckj would jbe very improper, as they would 
too soon come up with their prey ; and, instead 
of a chase, would only furnish out an engi^ement. 
A small mastiff is therefore chosen ; nor are the 
hunters much mindful! of the goodness of their 
^ose, as the wild boar leaves so strong a scent, 
that it is impossible for them to nHstake its course. 
They never hunt any but the largest and the oldest^ 
^yhich are known by. their tracks^ When the boar 
i^ p^ar% as is the expression for driving hrm 
from his covert, he goes slowly and uniformly 
forward^ not much afraid, nor very fas* before his 
pursuers. At the end of every half n>ile, or there- 
abouts, he turns round, stops till the hounds come 
up, and offers to attack them. Tbese^ on .the 
other hand, knowing their danger, keep off, and 
bay him at a distance. After they have for a 
while gazed upon each other^ with mutual animo« 
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«ity^ the boar again ^slowly goes on his. course^ and 
the dogs renew their pursuit. In this manner the 
charge is sustained^ and the chase continues till 
the boar is quite tired^ and refuses to go any fiEur* 
tber. The d<^ then attempt to close in upon 
him from behind ; those which are youngs fierce^ 
and unaccustomed to the chase^ are generally the 
£^emo8t^ and often lose their lives by their ardour. 
Those which areoldefi and better trained are con* 
tent to. wait until the. hunters come up^ who strike 
at him with their spears^ and^ after several blows^ 
dii^pa^ch or jdisable him. The instant the animal 
is •. killed^ < they cut off the testicles^ which would 
otherwise give a taint to the flesh; and the hunts* 
n^en celebrate the victory with their horns. 

Thje h^;, in a natural state^ is found to feed 
chiefly upon roots and vegetables; it seldom 
att9.cks any other animal^ being content with such 
provisions as it procures without danger. What- 
ever anigial happens to die in the forest^ or is so 
wounded that it can make no resistance^ becomes 
a prey to the hog^ who seldom refuses animal food^ 
how putrid soever^ although it is never at the 
pains of t^ing or procuring it alive. For this 
reason it seems a glutton rather by accident than 
choice^ content with vegetable food^ and only 
devouring flesh when pressed by necessity^ and 
mrhen it happens to offer. Indeed^ if we b^old 
the hog in its domestic state^ it is the most sordid 
and brutal animal in nature.* The awkwardness 
of its form seems to influence it^. appetites ; and all 
its sensatiqns are as gross as its shapes are unsightly. 

* Bufibo, YoL ix. p. 14. 
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It 86609 pow^9B6d oiily oS 6ti ittlMiaM^ 4Mrd ef 
eating; and leeins to make <^6ic« m\j ^ what 
otker aniiMk find tli6 most off^iig Wis. Bot iivt 
ought to consider that thfe hog withf as k jn aa 
nonatural ttata^ and that it ia in a RMnti^ c^mpdfled 
to faad in this filthy manneF^ irom waif ting that 
proper fMrnrisbment which it finds in the ftrest. 
Whan in a state of wildness, k is of alt oAer qna^ 
drapeds the most delicate ih - the ch€4ce of what 
Yegetablea it shall feed on^ and r^edts a ^ater 
iramber than any of the rest. The Cbw^ for rnstance^ 
as we am assiiMd hy LinM^ns/ectts t^iM^ hondfM 
IMid aeventy^six plants^ and rejects twH> hundred 
and eighteen ; the goat eats foili* bandred and 
forty-nine, and rejects a hundred and twenty-six ; 
the sheep eats three hundred ttnd ^ghty se^en^ 
and rgeots & hundred and forty^one ; the horse 
eats two hundred and sixty-tw^^ hnd rejects fwo 
ht|ndred and , twelve ; but the bog^ more nice in 
ita proTision than any of the flMner^ eafs but 
aerenty^'two pknts^ and rejects a bandred and 
seventy --one. The fffdelicacy of this animal isr^ 
therefore, rather ki ouif apprebefnsfonfi than in 
ita nafture ; since we find it mahes a very' di»i 
^guishing cliofce in the qutlMy of its Ibod; 
and if it dote not reject animal piitreifectidit^ it 
may be because it is afafid|g^ in that fonifd wMch 
is most wholesome and dgreetfMe te^ it hi a state 
of natufe. This* is eertain^ tiMrt ifs palatte is not 
iaaensible to the difference of eatables ; f&t, where 
it finds varietyj it wilt r^eet the^ wor^lf, with as 
disdnguishing a taste* m any ofbeir qtftfdraped 
whatsoever.* In the orchards of peach-trees in 

"^ British Z6o\<i^, VOL i. p. 42. 
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North kmeticM, vhem the hog han plenty ef dcK« 
cious f<»o4 it is observed^ that it wtH reject tha 
fruit that has kin but a feir hours on the grouaii^ 
and contiitae on the watch whole hours togethw 
for a fresh windfiaU* 

However^ the hog is nalurdtty formed in a more 
inper feci manner than the other animak that we 
heve rendered dosnesiie aroimd m^ fess active in 
its motions^ less farniahed wilh iastinct in kaeifr* 
ing what to pursue or awid. Without attaichfr 
menA^ and incapabk of kiatmction^ it cootiinne^ 
while it Kves^ an useless^ ot rather a raftteieoa 
dependant. The coarseDcaB of its hair, and the 
tkkknesa ef its hide, together wiih the thick oasuk 
of ht that lies immedialdj under (be .dkia, render 
it iRseneibfe to blemfa or rough usage. Mice barre 
been, knewa to bortowr in the hack of these ani^ 
maJs wfaik fiitteming ia the sty^* without -their 
seeming to perceive it. Their other senses Bemxk 
to he ia. tokraUe perfectioa ; they sceirt the 
hoaads at a diatance ; and^ as we have seea^ tbejp 
ase not insensible ia the efaoiee of their pspTisiona* 

The h^ is, by rvBAwrej, stapidi, mm^e, and 
drowsy); tf undistmbed it would skefi half ita 
iMie ; but it k firequeatfy awaked by the calk oi 
appetiUi, wkocfa when it has satisikd, it goes te 
Kst agaiiK. its. whek hfe k thus a rfmud ef akep 
and i^uttony^ i and, if supplied with satteiettb 
£(»ad, it soon geours aafit^ eren fds its infn esisfr- 
dneei its flesh kwrnmesragmrt^ kad than ila lege 
are sMe to- seppeit, and it eontinuee to feed lying 
ckmw, or Iwedtiiig, • heifkas instance of indtrigcA 

• Buffon. 
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sensuality. The only times it seems to ha?e: pts* 
sions of a more active nature^ are^ when it is . in- 
cited by venery^ or when the wind blows with any 
vehemence. Upon this occasion^ it is so agitated 
as to run violently towards its sty^ screaming hor-- 
ribly at the same time^ which seems to argoe: that 
it is naturally fond of a warm climate. It appears 
also to foresee the approach of bad weather^ bring- 
ing straw to its sty in its mouthy preparing a b^^ 
and hiding itself from the impending storm. Nor 
is it less agitated when it hears any of its kind in 
distress : when a hog is caught in a gate^ as is 
often the case^ or when it suffers any of . the usual 
domestic operations of ringing or spaying^ all the 
rest are then seen to gather round it, to lend their 
fruitless assistance^ and to sympathize with its suf- 
ferings:^ They have often also been known to 
gather round a dog that had teazed them^ and kill 
him upon the spot. 

' Most of the diseases of this animal arise from 
intemperance ; ^ measles^ imposthuihes^ . and scro- 
phulous swellings^ are reckoned among the number. 
It is thought by some that they wallow in the 
mire to destroy a sort of louse or insect that is 
often found to infest them ; however^ they are 
generally known to live^ when so permitted^ to 
eighteen or twenty years ; and the females produce 
till the age of fifteen. As they produce from ten to 
twenty young at a litter^ and that twice a year^ 
we. may easily compute how numerous they would 
shortly become^ if not diminished by human . in- 
dustry; In. the wild state they are less proUfic; 
and the sow of the woods brings forth but once a 
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year^ probably because exhausted by rearing up her 
fermer numerous progeny. 

It would be superfluous to dwell longer upon the 
nature and qualities of an animal too well known 
to need a description : there are few> even in cities^ 
who are unacquainted with its uses^ its appetites^ 
and way of living. The arts of fattening^ rearing, 
guarding^ and managing hogs, fall more properly 
under the cognizance of the farmer than the natu- 
ralist ; they make a branch of domestic ecobomy^ 
which, ' properly treated, may be extended to a 
great length: but the history . of nature ought 
always to end where that of art begins. It will be 
sufficient, therefore, t6 observe that the wild 
boar was formerly a native of our country, as ap- 
pears from the laws of Hoel Dda,* the famous 
Welsh legislator, who permitted his grand hunts- 
man to chase that animal from the middle of 
November to the beginning of December. William 
the Conqueror also punished such as were con- 
victed of killing the wild boar in his forests, with 
the loss of their eyes. At present the whole wild 
breed is extinct ; but no country makes greater 
use of the tame kinds, as their flesh, which bears 
salt better than that of any other animal, makes 
a principal part of the provisions of the British 
navy. 

As this animal is a native of almost every coun- 
try, there are some varieties found in the species. 
That which we call the East-India breed, is lower, 
less furnished with hair, is usually blade, and hag 
the belly almost touching the ground ; it is now. 

* British Zoology, vol. i. p. 44« 
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commofi in En^hnd^ fiittens more easily than the 
ordioary kinds^ and makes better bftcon. 

There is a remarkable variety of this annnal 
about Upsal^* which is single-hoofed, like the 
horse ; but in no other respect differing fimn the 
comtnon kinds. The authority of Aristotle, yrho 
first made mention of this kind, has been often 
cdled in question ; some have asserted^ that such 
a qdadruped ae?er existed^ because it happened 
not to fsH within the sphere of their own confined 
obsertation; however, at present, the animal is 
too well known to admit of any doubt conceMiSig 
it. The hog common in Guinea differs also in 
some things from our own ; though shaped exactly 
as ours, it is of a reddish colour, with long ears, 
which end in a sharp point, and a tail whidi hangs 
down to the pastern ; the whole body is covered 
with short red shining hair, without any bristles, 
but pretty kmg near the tail. Their flesh is said 
to be excellent, and they are very tame. 

AU these^ from their near resessUance to tibe 
hog, may be considered as of the same species ; tiw 
ESast-Indian hog, we well know^ breeds witli the 
common kind ; whethw the same dbtattis between 
H and those of Upsal and Guinea, we cannot iM< 
reedy affirm ; bat where the external similitude is 
so strong, we may be induced to believe dittt 
the appetites and habits are the same, it is trae, 
we are told^ that the Guinea breed wHl nefk mix 
with ours, but keep separate^ and hard only toge- 
Aet* : however, this is no proof of their 
Ance every ankiial wiH pi^r Its ow« Bk^nsis 

* Afotf Ait. Assd. vol. 5. p. 405. 
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ijt$ Qiate; tlid they will only then mix vrjUi dno*- 
tiber fmXy when deprived of the wciety of their 
0wn. These^ therefore^ we may consider a« aU ti 
the bog kind; but there are other quadrupeds^ 
that^ in general^ resemble this species^ which^ 
nevertheless^ are very distinct from them. Travel- 
lers^ indeedj from their general formj or from their 
habitfi and way of livings have been content to call 
these creatures hogs also ; but upon a €h>ser inspec- 
tion« their differences are found to be such as 
entirely to separate the kinds^ and make each a dis^ 
tinet animal by itself.^ 



The Peccary of Tajacn. 

That animal which of all others most resembles 
a hog^ and yet is of a formation very distinct from 

[♦ A singular variety of the hog has lately been brought from 
Etbiopity and was exhibited alire at the Hague. In its geuer ^ 
fbrm it resembled tKe eommon hog, but was|ki6X3tt]iArly distingui^ed 
by a pair of large, flat, fleshy, senticircttiM, lobes, plak;ed imiD^ 
diately under the eyes. Its colour was a dusky blackish brown ; 
the body strong, and the tail slender and a little flattened. It 
is said to be a fierce and dangerous aniitial, and to reside in sub- 
terraneous recesses, wbidi il d%B with hs nose and hocKfk 

Dr. Sparrman, wkile he wtM in Africa, witnessed a cttriouB 
method by which this animal protected ita young, when pursued. 
He followed several pigs with the old sows, with the intention of 
■hooting one of them t but though he failed in this object, their 
thaat alMbd Urn singular pleasure. The heads of the ¥Em«h$, 
which had before seemed of a tolerable size, appeared, on a sud- 
den, to have grown larger and more shapeless than they were. 

This he found out to hare been occasioned by tMe fact, thttt 
aach <>f ibe M ones, daring its light, had taken up anA caniad 
forwards a young pig in its mouth ; and this expWMd to lilfli 
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it, is called the Peccary^ or Tajaeii. It is a native 
of America^ and found there in such namberti 
that they are seen in herds of several hundreds 
together^ gracing among the woods^ and inoffen- 
sive^ except when offended. 

The Peccary at first view resembles a smalt hog ; 
the forin of its body^ the shape of its head^ the 
length of its snout^ and the form of its legs^ are 
entirely alike : however, when we come to exa- 
mine it nearer, the differences begin to appean 
The body is not so bulky; its legs not so long; 
its bristles much thicker and stronger than those 
of the hog, resembling rather the quills of a por- 
cupine, than hair ; instead of a tail, it has only a 
little fleshy protuberance, which does not even 
cover its posteriors ; but that which is still more 
extraordinary, and in which it differs from all 
other quadrupeds i^hatsoever, is, thait it has got 
upon its back a lump resembling the navel in other 
animals, which is found to jsuppurate a liquor of a 
very strong smell. The Peccary is the only crea- 
ture that has those kind of glands which discharge 
the musky substance, on that part of its body. 
Some have them under the belFy, and others under 
the tail; but this creature, by a conformation 
peculiar to itself, has them on its back. This lump, 
or navel, is situated on that part of the back which 
is over the hinder legs; it is, in general, so 
covered with long bristles, that it cannot be seen^ 
except they be drawn aside. A small space then 

another subject of his surpri8e> which was, thai all the pigs 
which he had jast before been chasing with the old ones, had 
vanished on a sudden. He wai twice ttftftrwards wkacsB to. the 
same. circumstanceO 



ft^p^t^, tllflr k tl^am bkre, crm) o^f beMr'lirfdl 
ft filW* ih0rt^fiM fttliirs. In (tUs nikMIe it 1^ Bite 
a lUfflf) r ftt^ ill tliid there h art 6i4fi^e; inta iifRk^ 
dfieifwy thfUst & tdmtnoii goose^cjtfill. TMs hoMf 
of ta^!9 not Above an ineb in depth,' and toirtidit/ 
Under the 6%th, ar« situated a tiutAber <if sftmll 
^fends, which dfsti! a whitish Mqn&t, in colotn* aftitf 
S!iti6tante re^eitiblin^ Ihat obtaihed from Iht ciret 
anrmaL Perhaps it Wair tfiis analogy, that led Dr. 
Tyiori to say, that h srnelt agreeably abo, Ake that 
^fetftntle. But this M. Btiflbn absohiti^iy denies; 
itfi^rtting, that the smeH is at every time, and rit 
every proportion, strong and offensive; and to^ 
ffti^ I can add my own testiiAony^ if that; able 
nfttaralist shoald want a voucher. 

But, to be more particular in the description of 
the other parts of this quadruped; the colour of 
the body isf ^22tly, and beset with bristles^ tbicke]^ 
and stronger than those of a common hog ; thougb 
not titiar to thick as those of a porcupine, they 
]^enlble tb^in in this respect, that they are varie- 
gated with black and white rings. The belly ia 
alait)st barfe;. and the short bristles on the side? 
gradually increase in length as they approachr 
^e ridge of the back, where some are five inches 
long. On the head also, between the ears; therti 
is a large tuft of bristles, that are chiefly Mack. 
The ears are about two inches and a. half long, and 
irtand upright ; and the eyes resemble fliose of a 
common hog, only th'*y are smalW. Prom the 
lowfer comer of the eye 16 the shout is usuaffy sir 
ihches ; and the snout itsdf is like that of a hog^ 
though it is but sn^all. One side of thfe lower lipr 
k generally smooth*; by the ruU)i¥i^ of the taiitw 

VOL. 11* B B 
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^/iipper jaw. The feet ai^d bopfe are perfiedfy 
like tbofie of a common bog; liut, as was aJr^dy 
observe^ it ^ no tail. Th^e. are ^soroe aiiafo- 
micml difficrences ia its iaternal stroctui^^ from that 
of the common hog. Dr. TyscHi was led to sop^ 
fpocfe.that it had three stomachs^ whereas the hog 
has bat one:, h^wever^ in this he was deceived^ as 
M. Daifbenton has plainly shown that the sto- 
mach is only divide by two^dosin^> which gives 
it the iq[>pearance as if divided into three; and 
there is no conformation that prevents the food 
m any part of it from going or returning to any 
other. 

The peccary may be tamed Jike the hog^ and has 
pretty nearly the same habits and natural inclina- 
tions. It feeds upon the same aliments ; its fleshy 
though drier and leaner than that of the hog^ ia 
pretty good eating ; it is improved by castration ; 
and^ when killed^ not only the parts of geneiatioa 
must be taken instantly away, but also the navel 
on the back^ with idl the glands that contrilNite to 
its supply. If this operation be deferred for only 
half an hour^ the flesh becomes utterly upfit to be 
eaten. 

The peccary is extremely numerous in nJH the 
parts of Southern America: They go in herds of 
two or three hundred together; and unite^ like 
bogs^ in each other's defence. TMy ^re particularly 
fierce when their young are attempted to be taken^ 
from them. They surround the plunderer^ attack 
him without fear^ and frequently taake his life pay 
the forfeit of his rashness. When any of the 
natives are pursued by a herd in this manner, they 
frequently climb a tree to avoid: them; while th^ 

^ 4. ~ 
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peccGirite -gafter round tbe root^ thr^ten. w^ theif^ 
tua&s, «ii4 their rou^ bristles standiitg ar^et^ 9k 
in tiie hog kind^ they assume a very terrible apr 
pemranee. In this manner they remain at the fpat: 
of the tree for hours together; white the hunt^ 
is obliged to wait patiently^ and not without appre* 
hensions^ until thfey liiink fit to retire. * 

The peccary is rath^r fond of the mountainoua 
parts of the country^ than the lowlarids ; it seaaaa 
to delight neither in the marshes nor the mud, 
like our hogs ; it keeps, among the woods^ where 
it subsii^ts upon wild fruits^ roots^ and vegetables ; 
it is also an ilnceasing enemy to the lizard^ the 
toad> and all the serpent kincfe^ tvith which these 
uncultivated forests abound. As soon as it per^ 
ceives a- serpent/ or a viper, it at once seizes it, wtth^ 
its fore hoofe and teeth^ skins it in an instant^ and* 
devours the flesh; This is often seen> and may, 
therefore^ .be readily crfeMlited; but as to its apply v 
ing to a proper vegetable imitiediatety after, as an 
antidote to the poison of the animal it had devoured, 
this pa«t of the relation- we may very well sUspect. 
The flesh, neither of the toad or viper^ as every ^ 
oiie now knows^ are poisonous ; and, tberefoite, 
there is no need of a remedy against their venom. 
Ray gives no credit to ieither part of the account ; ^ 
however, we can have no reason to , disbelieve > 
that it 'feeds updn toads and serpents ; it is only the 
making ui^ of a vegetable antklote that appears 
improbable^ and which perhaps had itis rise in the 
ignorance and credulity of the natives. -. 

The pf»ccary, like the beg, is very prblific; the 
young ones follow the dam> and do, not separate 
til) they have come; to perfection. If taken at* 

B B 2 
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fint^ they are veiy easily temed^ and MOn lose all 
their Dataml ferocity; however^ they neveir show 
aoy remarkable slgda of doeKty, hat contimie 
atopid and rude^ frithoat attadiment^ or even 
seemiiig to know the hand that feeds them. They 
only contiaae to do no mischirf; and they may be 
permitted to run tame^ withont apprehending* any 
dangerous consequences. They seldom stray far 
from home ; they return of themselves to the sty ; 
and do not quarrel among each other^ except 
when they happen to be fed in common. At such 
times^ they have an angry kind of growl, much 
stronger and harsher than that of a hog ; but they 
are seldom heard to scream as the former, only 
now and then, when frighted, or irritated, they 
have an abrupt angry manner <tf blowiagj Vkt the 
boar. 

The peccary, though like the hog in so many 
various respects, is^ neverthdess, a veiy distinct 
race, and will not mix, nor protece an interme- 
diate breed. The European hog has been trans- 
planted into America, ahd snared to run wild 
among jthe woods ; it is often seen to herd among 
a drove of peccaries, but neter to breed from them. 
They may, therefore, be considered as two distinct 
creatures; Ae hog ib the larger, and the more 
iisefal animal ; the peccary, more feeble and local ; 
the hog subsists in most parts of the world, and 
in almost every climate ; the peccary is a native of 
the warmer regions, and cannot subsist in ours, 
without shelter and ^usistance. It is mwe than 
probable, however, that we could readily propagate 
the breed of this quadruped ; and that, in two or 
three generations, it mi^t he ftimiliarized to our* 
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climate; lmia9.it i§ Inferior to the bog ia every 
respect^ w it would be needless to admit a new 
doinestic, whose Mnrices are better suppfied in tbe 
old. 



7%e Oapihara, or Cabu4* 

/ 

There are some qaadropeds so entirely different 
from any that we are acquainted wiUi^ that k 
is hard to find a well-known animal to which to 
resemble them* In this cue, we miist be content 
to place ihem near each as they most approach in 
form and habits^ so that the reader may at once 
have seme idea of the creature's shape or disposi- 
tion> although^ perhaps^ an inadequate and a very 
t^nfused one. 

Upon that confused idea^ however^^ it will be 
t>ur business to work ; to bring it> by degrees^ to 
greater precision ; U> mark out the differences t>r 
fbrmj and thus give the clearest notions that wordi 
can easily convey. Hie known animal is a kind 
of rude sketch of the figure we want to exhibit; 
from which, by degrees, we fashion out the shape 
of the creature we desire ehould be known ; as 1^ 

[* This aoimal is bj modern zoologku enumecated among 
ihe Cavys. It is extremely shy and timid, always going in pairs, 
and escaping but indifferently on account of tfaelengtli of itsfbet. 
It will someUmes sit up whfle feeding, like a squirrel, Mding 
jta fiMd between its paws. The fore feet aro divided into four 
iocs, connected to each other by a small web at tbe base, and 
lipped withihick claws, or rather small hooft, at the extremities: 
the hind feet are formed in the same manner, but are diyidei 
into three tecs onlg^l 
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stattiary seldom begins his work till the rtide out- 
line of the figure is given by some other hand — 
In this manner, I have placed the Capibara among 
the hog kind, me];e]y because it is more like a hog 
than any other animal commonly known ; and yet, 
more closely examined, it will be found to differ in 
some of the most obvious particulars. 

The Capibara resembles a hog of about two 
years old, in the shape of its body, and the coarse- 
ness and colour of its hair. Like the hog, it has 
d thick, short neck, and a i^ounded bristly back; 
'like the hog, it is fond of the water and marshy 
places, brings forth many at a time, and, like it, 
feeds upon animal and vegetable food. But^ when 
examined more nearly, the differences are many 
and obvious. The head is longer, the eyes are 
larger, and the snout, instead of being rounded, 
as in the hog, is split, like that of a rabbit or hare, 
and furnished with thick strong whiskers ; the 
mouth is not so wide, the number and the form 
of the teeth are different, for it is without tusks : 
like the peccary, it wants a tail ; and, unlike to 
all others of this kind, instead of a cloven hoof, it 
fe in a manner web-footed, and thus entirely fitted 
for swimming and living in the water. The hoofs 
fcefore are divided into four parts ; and those 
behind into three ; between the divisions, there is a 
prolongation of the skin, so that the foot, when 
spread in swimming, can beat a greater surface of 
water. 

As its feet are thus made for water, so it is seen 
to delight entirely in that element; and some 
naturalists have called it the Water-hog for that 
reason. It is a native of South America^ and ia 
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chiefly* seen frequenting the borders of bkes an4; 
rivers^ like the otter. It se^es the fish upon which 
it preys^ with its hoo& and teeth^ and carries them* 
to the edge of the lake^ to devour them at it)s ease. 
It lives also upon fruits^ corn^ and sugar-eanef. 
As its legs are long and broad^ it is often seen' 
sitting up, like a dog that is taught to beg. ita.cry 
more nearly resembles the braying of an ass, than 
the grunting of a hc^. It seldom goes out; 
except at ni^t, and that always in company; It 
never ventures far from the sides of the river of 
the lake in which it preys; for as it runs illy 
because of the length of its feet, and the shortness 
of its le^j so its only place of safety is the watm'y 
into which it immediately plunges when pursued; 
and keeps so loBg at the boltxmi, that the hmiter 
can have no hopes of taking it there. 'Hie Capi- 
faara, even in a state of wildness, is of a gentle 
nature, and, when taken young, is easily tamed;. 
It comes and goes at connnandj and even shows an 
attachment to its keeper. Its flesh is said to be 
lat and tender, but, from the nature of its food, it 
has a fishy taste, like that of all those which are 
bred in the water. Its head, however, is^ siiid 16 
be excellent ; and, in t^is, it resembles the beaver, 
whose fore parts taste like flesh, and the hinder 
like the fish it feeds on. «> 



* 
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ITie Bahyrouessa, or Indian Hog. 

The Babyrouessa is still more remote ffbm th^ 
hog kind than the Capibara; and yet ihcfst tra*- 
vellers who have described th» animd]^ do iiot 
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mmeph U^ 4«II U ^bi^ Hpg ef BerMo, wbieh It An 

]«If^pi) ia the Ka^t lodie^^ vrh^re it i8 pilnqipaUji 

tft be foupd. Ffobubly tb^ iioimal'9 figure vpon 

tb» wMe most rep^ml^lfs tbut ^ the bog kind^ and 

HMy lia,y€ io^UQ^d tbem to rmk it amoiig tbe 

mMd>etfr ; however, Yibw Hmy ccrme te itp doser^^r 

tiQD^ ti^^y r<^{M^^Pt \t ais b^v|0g neitber the haur> 

<k»>nill#s^ tbf head^ tbe stalare, nor tbe tail df 

a bag, }is lag»« we are told> ace langer> ite snout 

diorteTj it« body mwe ^lander, and nomewbat rot 

aeroUiaf ttot pf a stag ; its bair i^ fiaer> of a grey 

(qIouv, rather re9aa)b)iDg wool th^ briaiyes^ and its 

tai) abo tafled with the fame. From these vartat 

tiifu thof«fore> it can Wr^aly be oaUed a bog ; and 

yit» ia tbif Qh^ wo pia^t ba omteal to rank it 

Vf^y^its f«ri9,and natare ootae to be better known. 

Wh«t w« at preiKnt pfincipatty diptingaish it hy, 

are fiDar anoripoos tu$k$^ that grow out of tbe 

JtWf ; the two largest from the upper^ and tbe 
tifo amidlest fnom the under. Tbe. jaw-bones of 
tj^s ^xiraQrdinary animal are found to be very 
tbipk and strong; from wb^nc$^ these roonstroai 
tmpk9 are se^n to proceeds that distinguish it from 
all other quadrupeds whatsoever. The two that 
g9 from the lower jaw are not above a foot long; 
^t those of the upper are above half a y&rd ; ai 
in the boar^ they bend dr^ularly> and tbe two 
lower stand in the jaw as they are seen to do in 
that animal : but the two upper rise from the 
upper jaw, rather like horns than teeth ; and, 
bending' upwards and backwards^ sometimes have 

their points 4ireft«d to tb0 aaiinal'« eyes, and are 
itftpR fi^I by growing into th»m. Were it not ibat 
tb? Qflt>yre«ewi hM two fln^b tergo tooth utodenioath* 
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\f 6 might eftAiIjr tqprpoie the two upper to be faofns ; 
mnd^ in htt, their soekets tre directed upwards ; 
for which reison- Doctor Grew was of that opi*- 
nioa. Bot^ as the teeth of both jaws are of the 
made consistence^ atid as they both grow out cf 
eodcets* in the same manner^ the analogy be* 
tween both is too strong not to suppose them t>f 
the same nature. The upper teeth^ when they 
leave the socket^ immediately pierce the upper Tipt 
of the animal^ and grow as if they Immediaidy 
went from it» oheeh. The tusks in botfijaw^ 
are of a very fine ivory^ smoother and whitei* 
than that of the elephant^ but not so hard or ser^ 
vieeable. ' 

These enormous tusks give tiiis animal a veiy' 
formidable appearance; and yet it is thougMt to 
be much less dangwous fhan the wild boar. ^ Like 
animals of the hog kind^ they go togeHaer in a- 
body^ and are often seen in company with the wiM' 
boar^ with which^ however, they are never kno\vn 
to engender. They have a very strong scent; 
which discovers them to the hounds ; and^ when 
pnrraed, they growl dreadfully, often turnfng^ 
back upon the dogs, and wounding*' fliemVith^ 
the tusks of the lower jaw, for tbofire of tliSi^ 
upper are rather an obstruction thin ^a de^nce.^^ 
They run much swifter than the^ bdar, and "bavift^ 
a mora exquisite scent^ wiridih^ the misH ' aii^ hAms ' 
d<^ at a great distance. When liuntbd 'dbscSy;' 
tfaisy genemlly plunge themsblves' into tbe sea^ 
wfaeve they swim with great iWiftnediT ^M facility^ 
% and rising again at pUAiml*e ; and in this 
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manndr tbef moU frequently esevfm their j^ursuenr* 
Akhoogh fierce and terriUe when ofifended^ yet 
they are peaceable and harmless when unnidested. 
^hey are easily tamed^ and their fl^sh is good 
to be eaten ; but it is said to putrefy in a Tery 
short time. They have a way <^ reposing them* 
selves different from most other animals of the 
larger kind ; which is by hitching one of their 
upper tasks on the branch of a tree^ and then suf- 
fering their whole body to swing down at ease. 
Thus suspended from a toothy they continue the 
whole night quite secure^ and out of the reach of 
such animals as hunt them for prey. 

The Babyrouessa^ though by its teeth and tusks 
it seems fitted for a state of hostility^ and probably 
is airuivorotts^ yet/ nevertheless^ seems chiefly to 
live upon vegetables^ and ' the leaves of tre^. It 
seldom seeks to break into gardens^ like the boar^ 
jIn order to pillage the more succulent productions 
of human industry^ but lives remote from mankind^ 
content with coarser fare and security. It has been 
said that it was only to be found in the island of 
Borneo ; but this is a mistake^ as it is well known 
in many other parts^ both of Asia and Africa^ as at 
the Celebes^ at Estrila^ Senegal, and Madagascar.* 
. Such are the animals of the hog kind, which 
are not distinctly known ; and even all these, em 
we see^ have been but imperfectly examined, or 
described. There are some others of which we 
have still more imperfect notices; such as the 
Warree, a hog of the isthmus of Darieo, described 
by Wafer^ with large tusks, small ears; tod bristles 

* AoderseD'0 Neural Histoiy itf Qreeol^id* 



like a cbarse fur all over the body; Thiis/how^ 
ever^ may be the European hog^ which has rtift 
wild in that part of the new worlds as no other 
traveller has taken notice of the same. The Ca- 
nary boar seems diffie^irent from ^ther animak of 
(his kind^ by the largeness of its tusks ; and^ as f» 
judged from the skdeton^ by the aperture of its 
nostrils^ aiid the number of its grinders. I cannot 
conclude this account of those animals that are 
thus furnished with enormous tusks^ without ob- 
serving that there is a strong consent between 
these aiid the parts of genera^tion. When castrated^ 
it is well known that the tusks grow much smaller^ 
and are scarcely Seen to appear without the lips ; 
but what is still more remarkable^ is that in a 
boar^ if the tdsks by any accident or design be 
broke away^ the animal abates of its fiercene^ 
and venery^ and it produces nearly the same effect 
upon its constitution as if castration had^ actually 
teken place.* 

CHAP. XX. 

Animals of the Cat Kind.j; 

W E have hitherto been describing a class of 
peaceful and harmless animals^ that serve as the 

♦ Lisle's Husbandry, vol. ii. p. 329. 
' tt The quadrupeds of this family are distinguished by having 
«ix front teeth, the intermediate ones of which are equal; the 
grinders are three on each side in each jaw ; the tongue is fur- 
nished with rough prickles pointing backwards ; and the claws 
are sheathed and retractile, except in jlhe lion, which has them 
retractile but not sheathed.] 
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imtinw(»t» of ftmn'ft bappnieNy or at \mtii that dfr 
fiot opanly oppose kim. Wa eoiaa n^V to^ % bloodf 
moil unreloitiag triba^ that (M^daiii tor owa t^s 
powar, and carry 0a maasmng bmtilKlias agaipst 
him. AU dia dass of the cat kind are chiefly dm- 
tiogttishad by their tharp and fotmidaUe elawi, 
which they can hide and extend at pleMure. They 
lead a solitary ravenmw life^ aeitbt^ uniting for 
^ir mutual defence like vegetable feeders^ nor 
fi>r their mutual support^ Vke tboae of the dag 
kind. The whole of this cruel and feroeioue tribe 
aeek their food alone ; and^ except at certain eea^ 
aoa9> are even enemies to ^ch other. The dog» 
the wolf^ and the bear> are fotPfte^mes knoirn to 
live upon vegetable or ftirinaceous food; but all itf 
the cat kind, sudb as the Uon, the tignr, the laa- 
pard, and the ouaee, devour nothing but fleshy and 
starve upon any ^ther provisioa. 

They are, in general, fiercoi, rapacious^ subtle^ 
and cruel^ unfit for society among each other, and 
incapable of adding to human happiness. How- 
ever, it is probable that even the fiercest could 
be rendered domestic^ if man thought the conquest 
worth the trouble. Lions have been yoked to the 
chariots of conquerors, and tigers have been taught 
to tend those herds which they are known at pre* 
aent to destroy ; but these services are not sttfll- 
cient to recompense for the trouble of their keep* 
ing; so. that, ceasing to be useful^ they continue 
to be noxious, and become rebellious subjects be- 
cause not taken under equal protectioip with the 
rest of the brnte creation. 

Other tribes pf animals are classed with diffi* 
culty ; have often but few points of repemblaace ; 
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imd; diotffli Alikfe in f&tnii b^vis diflleretit di£^<Mfi^ 
tiott^/and diferent appetitei* But all those of tb6 
cat kindi although differing In siee^ or in eolOtir^ 
ftre yet nearly allied to each other ; being equilly 
fierce^ tvpacious^ and artAll; and he that has seen 
one^ has seen alL In other t:reatores there are nmny 
changes ivrought by human assiduity ; the dog^ the 
hog, or the sheep, are altered in their natures and 
forms^ just as the necessities or the caprice oi man* 
kind have found fitting ; but all of this kind are 
inflexible in their forms; and weat the print of theif 
natural v^ildness strong upon them. The dogs oif 
cotYS Yary in diffetent countries, but lions or tigers 
are still found the teme ; the very colour is neally 
£Clike in all ; and the slightest alterations are suffi<^ 
cienrt to make a difference in the kinds, and to 
^ve the animal a different denomination. 

The cat kind are not less remarkable for the 
sharpness and strength of their daws, which thrust 
forth from their sheath when they seize their prey, 
than for the shortness of their snout, the roundness 
of their head, and the large whiskers which ^ow on 
the upper lip. Their teeth also, which amount 
to the number of thirty, bre very formidable ; but 
are rather calculated for tearing their prey IhUn 
fot chewing it; for this reason they feed but 
slowly; and while they eat, generally continue 
growling, to deter others from taking a share. In 
the dog kind, the chief power lies in 'the under 
jaw, which is long, and furnished with muscles of 
amazing strengdt ; but in these the greatest force 
lies in the claws, which are extended with great 
ease, and their gripe is so tenacious that nothing 
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cmt open it. l!tie bin^^r parts in ciP these an innds^ 
are moeli wttker than those before; anil they 
seem l^ss m^e for strengtti than agility. Nor are 
they endowed with the swiftness of most other 
animal^ ; but generally owe their subsistence rather 
to catching their prey by surprise than by hunting 
it fairly down. They all sei^e it with a bounds at 
the same time expressing their fierce pleasure with 
a roar ; and their first grasp generally disables the 
captive from all further resistance. With all these 
qualifications for slaughter^ they nevertheless seem 
timid and cowardly> and seldom make an attack, 
like those of the dog kind^ at a disadvantage : on 
the contrary^ they fly when the force against 
them is superior^ or even equal to their own ; and 
the lion hhnself wUl not venture to make a second 
attempt^ where he has been once repulsed with 
success. For this reason^ in countries that are 
tolerably inhabited^ the lion is so cowatdly^ that 
he is often scared away by the cries of women and 
children. 

The C9t, which is the smallest animal of this 
kind^ is the only one that has been taken under 
human protection^ and may be considered as a 
faithless friend^ brought to oppose a still more in- 
sidious enemy. ^ It is^ in fact^ the only animal of 
this kind whose services can more than recompense 
the trouble of their education^ and whose strength 
is not sufBciei\t to make its anger formidable. The 
lion or the tiger may easily be tamed, and ren- 
dered subservient to human command ; but even 

* This descrijHion is nearly translated from M. BufPoD : what 
ij «dded hy met ^ marked with inverted commas* 
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19 .flieif ImiQUffity; Md okmiI faitfifiafr mataente^ 
they are $tiU .dao^erous ^ skice Iheir strength » 
su^^ that the sqiallest fit of anger or caprice may 
have dreadful cobs e^uences. Bat the cat^ though 
easily offended^ and often capricious in her resent- 
ments, is not endowed with powers sufficient to do 
any great mischief. Of all.animals, when young, 
there is none more prettily playful than the kitten ; 
but it seems to lose this disposition as it grows old:^ 
and the innate treachery of its kind is then seen to 
prevail. From beiog naturally ravenous, education 
teaches it to disguise its appetites, and to watch 
the &vourable moment of plunder ; supple, insinu-t 
ating, and artful, it has learnt the arts of conceal- 
ing its intentions till it can put them into executiod ; 
when the opportunity offers, it at once seizes upon 
whatever it finds, flies off with it, and continues 
at a distance till it supposes its offsnce forgotten. 
The cat has only the appearance of attachment ; 
and it may easily be • perceived, by its timid ap- 
proaches, and side-long looks, that it either dreads 
its master, or distrusts his kindness : different from 
the dog, whose caresses are sincere, the cat is assi* 
duous rather for its own pleasure, than to please ; 
and often gains confidence, only to abuse it. The' 
form of its body, and its temperament, correspond 
with its disposition ; active, cleanly, delicate, and 
voluptuous, it loves its ease, and seeks the softest 
cushions to lie on. '^ Many of its hal^its, however,- 
are rather the consequences of its formation, than 
the result of any perverseness in its disposition ; it 
is timid and mistrustful, because ^ts body is weak, 
and its skin tender i a blow hurts it infinitely ^ngiore. 
than it does a dog, whose hide is thick, and body 
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ntttsenkr t llle Ion|^ hf iti «Mcb «6 eM ts ti«lldt, 
Mtirdy did^itefr ite Anpty WkfMl> if 8««if itekdd, 
i» iMgf, feeble^ aftd fcteniter ; H i« Mt to he wo«^ 
dered> therefore^ that it appeari iMdi ni6i^ ifi^rftl 
of cbaitiBemeat than fbe d6g^ and 6ften ties, even 
wh^n no correction is intended. Being also the 
native of the vraraier cIiAiates^ as will be shown 
hereafter^ H chooses the softest bed to lie on^ vrbkh 
is always the warmest/' 

The cat goes with young fiftyndx days^ and sel- 
dom brings forth above fite or sis at a time. The 
female nsually bides the place of bef retreat fpottk 
the male^ who is often fobnd td devour ber kitlefli. 
She i^eds them for some wedks with her n^ilk^ and 
whatever small animals she can take by snrprise^ 
accaitoming them betimes to rapine. Before 
ttiey are a year ^Id, they are fit to engender ; the 
female seeks the liiale with cries ; • nor is their cdpa- 
lation performed without great pain^ from the 
narrowness of tfie passage in the female. They 
live to abont the age of ten years; and^ daring 
dNfct period^ tib^ey are extremely vivacions> snflfering 
to be worried a long time before tiley die. 

The young kittens are very playful and amusing; 
bat their sport soon tarns into malice^ and they^ 
from the beginnings show a disposition to cra^y^ 
they often k>ok wistfuHy tew«u*ds the cage^ ait 
centineb at the moudi of a mouse-hole, andy in a 
»bort time, become more expert huiters, than if 
they had received the instructions^ of ai%. Indeed, 
their disposition is so tncapaMe of constraint^ that' 
an insti^uction would be but thrown away. It ia 
true, that we are told of the Gf eek monks of the 
isle of Cyprus teaching cats to hunt the serpenta 
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'with which the island i» infested ; but this may foe 
natueal to the animal itself^ and they might hav# 
ihlien upon such a pursuit without any instruction. 
WhateTer animal is. much weaker than themdelves^ 
18 to them an indiscriminate object of destruction. 
Birds^ young rabbits^ hares^ rats- and mice^ batir^ 
moles^ toads^ and frogs; are all equally putisued ; 
though not^ perhaps^, equally acceptable.. The 
mouse seems to be their favourite game; and 
although the cat has the sefasie of smelling in but k 
mean . degree^ : it^ nevertheless^ knows those holes 
in which its prey resides. . I have seen ^onre of tbein 
patiently watch a wholes day until the mouse ap- 
peared, and continue quite motionless until it 
came within reach^ and then seized it with a jump. 
Of all the marks by which the cat discovers its 
natural malignity, that of playing and sporting 
with its little captive^ before killing it outright^ is 
the most flagrant. 

The fixed inclination which they discover for 
this peculiar manner of pursuit^ arises from the 
conformation of their eyes. The pupil in man^ 
and in most other animals^ is capable but of a small 
degree of contraction and dilatation; it enlarges 
a little in the dark^ and contracts when the light 
pours in upon.it in too great quantities. In the 
eyes of cats^ however^ this contraction and dila- 
tation of the pupil^ is so considerable^ that the 
pupil, which by day-light appears • narrow and 
smaU^ like the black of one's nail^ by night expands 
over the whole surface of the eye-ball^ andy as every 
one must have seen^ their eyes seem on fire. By 
this peculiar c4)nformati(m^ their ieiyes see better in 

VOL. II. c c 
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terhnew tbon li^bt ; and tiie iskiffil 19 Ihin better 
adapted for spytDg out and suifirBiBg its prey. 

Althoo^h the eat is an infaabitsEnt of oar hooieB^ 
yet it cannot properly be cdled a depemfaoit; 
aitfaoiigh perfectly tame, yet it acknowledges vtm 
pbedieaoe; .on. ^e .cootmry, it does only iptib 
Yfb»t it thinks St, and no art can eontrok^Hny of 
its inclinatiom. In general, it is bat balf feknei; 
tod has ita attaehments rather ta the place in windi 
it resides, than to the iffhsbiltnt. If the iafaHbidint 
ipiitsthe house, the cot stflt. vemaiog : aad if carried 
daewheret^ seems for a wtile bewiMered witb its 
new sitnation. it must take time to becdiae sn?- 
quainted with the holes and retreats in wbieh its 
prey resides, with all the little labyrinths tfanmgh 
which they often make good an escape* 

The eat is particularly fearful of water^ of colct 
and of itt smdls. It loves to keep in the ran, ti> 
get near the fire, and to rub itself against those 
who carry perfiimes. It is exeessivefy fond of 
aottiev plants^ such as valerian, marum, and cat- 
mint ; aigainst these it rubs, smells . them at a dis^ 
tance> aiDd, at last, if th^ be i^nted in a garden, 
weard tbein out. 

This ammaL eats sloarly, and with difficutty, as 
its teejLh are rather made for tearing, thao chewing; 
its aliments. For this reason, it loves the most 
tender food, particujat ly fish, which it eats as virdl 
boiled as. raw. Its deeping is.very light ; aad it oftea 
seems to sfeep, the better U>deceiTe its prey. Wbca 
the cat walks, it treads very sofitfy, vtA without 
the least. noise ; and as to tbe^ n^acessities of natare, 
it is doanly to tho kst degree. Its far also ia 
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Uftually ihik tind glossy ; aYid^ for th?8 iem&if, HH^ 
hdiv is easily electrified^ sending forth shiAih^ 
fl|)arks^ if rubbed inf the ddrk. 

''^ The' iViW cat bi^edS ivifti the fettfte ;* AM, 
ttelrefofef, the fotter may be considered otlly ai^^ d 
vwtieiy of i^ foi^mer: however, they difer i^ 
S6Tii^ t)aMfcal'ai'd ; th^ cat, in its sfivdge ^ifk; ii 
fi<WMWh6t lar^^V tikatt fh^ hbiise^cat; tfiVd iti" fui 
being IbdgeV, gives ft ai greater 6ppteai^iScii' fhaWilt 
t^ally im : its head is bigger, arid fac^ flMtet^: thh 
t^eth Md th\^ Ahich itiore formidable ; it§ mSSttii 
vfery strong, &9 htittg foritaed for tBipidt ; 4h€ tail 
ig Of a modet^e tengthf, bat vet^ tMtek a^rid Iki; 
mairked' with attei'ndte' bai^s of black aiid wiiife; f!ti6 
ttid alWietys black ; the hipd, a!nd hind paitt of the 
lower joints of the' leg, are always black ; the fur 
is very soft a-nd iirt6: tlte general colour of iJiesA 
ani'R'iafis, in Englaridt id a yellowish white, tiai^eA 
yviih a* deep grey. The^e colours, thk)ugh the]^ 
appear at first sight Confusedly bfended together^ 
yet, on a dbs6 itts^ection, Will be found to fete 
dispds^d' Kke the sti^eaks 6n the skiri of the tiger, 
poitlting froih the* back downward^, rising frdm ft 
bla6k fist, ttiat runs from the head, albUg the 
ttnddle of the back, to the tait. iTliis atirhal' is 
fbltihd fn our larger woods; and i^ thfe ihostdes^ 
tructive of the cfifi^riivoroiis Irifrds in thisf kitfgdoitti 
H inhabits the nidst mountfiirAoU^ arid w66dy pkrts 
of thede is!bhd!»; living ihostiy iVi treei*, and feeding 
ohiy by tA^t It dfttfri happens, that the fe«ate« 
dt mt ffihntf *ki«d go irilo m wodds td seek mates 
ttttwJiig th^ wIM! ofi^i^. Ifc i*oiih* ^eni thfit these, 

**• British Zobldgy. 
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however^ are not original inhabitants of this king- 
dom^ but were introduced first in a domestic state^ 
and afterwards became wild in the woods^ by iJl 
usage or neglect. Certain it is^ the cat was an 
animal much higher in esteem among our ances- 
tors than it is at present. By the laws of HoweI> 
the price of a kitten, before it could see^ was to 
be a penny ; till it caught a mouse^ two-pence ; 
and^ when it commenced mouser, four-pence. It 
was required, besides^ that it should be perfect in 
its senses of hearing and seeing, be a good, mouser^ 
have the claws whole^ and be a good nurse. If 
it &iled in any of these qualities, the seller was to 
fcnfeit to the buyer the third part of its value. 
If any one stole or killed the cat that guarded the 
prince's granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe^ 
its fleece and lamb^ or as much wheat as^ when 
poured on the cat, suspended by the tail (the head 
touching the floor) would form a heap high enough 
to cover the tip of the former. From hence we 
discover, besides a picture of the simplicity of the 
times, a strong ai^ument that cats .were not natu- 
rally bred in our forests. An animal that could 
be so easily taken, could never have been rated so 
highly ; and the precautions laid down to improve 
the breed, would have been superfluous^ in a crea- 
ture that multiplies to such an amazing degree. 

•^ In our climate^ we know but of one variety 
of the wild cat ; and^ from the accounts of tra- 
vellers^ we learn that there are but very few diflfer- 
ences in this quadruped in all parts of the world. 
The greatest difference, indeed^ between the wild 
and the tame cat, is rather to be found internally 
than in their outward iorm. Of all other quadru- 
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peds^ the wild cat is/ perhaps, that whoise intestines 
are propbrtionably the smallest and the shortest. 
The intestines of the sheep/ for instance/ unravelled 
out, and measured according to their len^h, will 
be found to be above thirty times the length of its 
body ; whereas, the wild cat's intestines, being 
measured out, will not be found above three times 
the length of its body. This is a surprising dif* 
ference: but we may account for it, from the 
nature of the food in the two animals; the one 
living upon vegetables, which requirles a longer, and 
a more tedious preparation, before they can be- 
come a part of its body: the other living upon 
flesh, which requires very little alteration, in 
order to be assimilated into the substance of the 
creature that feeds upon it. The one, therefore^ 
wanted a long canal for properly digesting and 
straining its food; the other but a short one, as 
the food is already prepared to pass the usual 
secretions: however, a difficulty stilL remains 
behind ; the intestines of the wild cat are, by one 
third, shorter than those of the tame. How can 
we account for this ? If we say that the domestic 
cat, liying upon more nourishing and more plen- 
tiful provision^ has its intestitaes enlarged to the 
quantity with which it is supplied, we shall find 
this observation contradicted in the wild boat 
and the wolf^ whose intestines are as long as those 
of the hog or the dog, though they lead' a savage 
life, and, like the wild cat, are fed by precarious 
subsistence. The shortness^ therefore, of the wild 
cat's intestines, is still/ unaccounted for: and most 
naturalists ccoisider the «bfficulty as inextricable. 
We must leaye it, lbereforo> as one «f those «tiffi- 
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cukies ivfaich future obselirtttioa or accidfiigit 9x^ 
ID091; Ukely to idificovcx. 

Tliif animal i» one of those few which are com- 
laon to tht new contmeot as wdA as the oM. 
When iChristopber Columbw first discovered that 
^untry, a hunter brought btni one which he bad 
dtscofirered in the woods : it was of the ' ordinary 
tkb, tbfd t^a very long and thick. They were 
eoainiOiB also ia Peru^ although they w^re nol 
nndejoed idomestiiC. They are wdl known akro ia 
several parts ofilAfrica^ and many parls oi ^sia. 
In some qH these countries they pre of a peeniiar 
tfiiqnVj and inclining to blue. In Pecsip^ Piefaro 
della YaUe informs us^ that there is a kiad. of cat^ 
particuhrLy in the province of Chorazan^ of the 
figure and Sourm oi the jordinaiy one, \mi infinitely 
jnore beautiful ifi thje lustre and eolpur of its aksB. 
Ifeisof a greyblue^ without mi;^ture^ and as sofi 
aiidsbiaing as silk. The tail is very long, and 
covered widi hair six inches long^ which the 
animal throws upon its back^ like die squirref. 
These cats am well known in France ; and kave 
been bnc^ugbt over into England^ under the naine 
oi tfie bbie cat, which, however, is not their 
$Q}owt. 

: Anjpther v^rjety pf this animal is called by i^ 
the lion, cflty ox, as others more propedy term it, 
the Cai of Angom. These are larger than the 
$j)gH»0Q Oat/ a^devev tlnan ^ wild m^. Thwt 
Itaii* is muc^ longer, ^d^ hangs about their head 
bbd neck, giving this, creature the appearance of 
iivjlipn* Some of these are. white, and <Ahersof a 
dAjti colour. Thffts eiooie fhdm. Syria and Persia, 
iSAA t9Uiktries sriiicii ^fe noted for givinjg^ a long 
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soft hair to the animals which are bred in them. 
The sheep, the goats, the dogs, and the rabbits of 
Syria, are all remarkable for the fine glossy length 
and softness of their hair ; but particularly the cat^ 
whose nature seems to be so inflexible, conforms to 
the nature of Hie clidnal^ and soil, loses its savagu^ 
colour, which it preserves almost in every other 
part of the world, and assuaies the most beautiful 
jappearance. There are some other varieties in tbt6 
animal, but rather in colour than in form ; and, ia 
gEneraJ, it may be remarked, that the catj wheft 
carried into other counlaries, alters but very little^ 
fiiill preserving its natural mann^s^ habits^ mti. 
confirmation. ^ 

[* Ib addUion tb #hikt k h^ sftid it may be dbserfed, tlifil 

*l^t8.i9:thw.wyd pt^e jjrted in hollow |retf/ ^A frring fpril 

£]\t foi^r kittens at a timei which are bliad for the fiist uin^ 
^ s. They have a singular facility at climbing, in consequence 
of their being furnished with a perfect collar-b6ne. In a domes*- 
tlc state^ they have been known to aeqaire a considerable degree 
9f sagacity,. 60 as to learn to open doori, by pressing down the 
latch ; and instances of their great attachment to man are by pp 
means rare : but Mr. White» in his Natural History of Selborne, 
gives an instance of one which afforded maternal tendefnedb etea 
to a lerefr^t. << My friend had a little helpless leveret brought 
to him, which the servants fed with milk from a spoon ; and 
about the same time his cat kittened, and the young were dist 
patched and buried. The hare was soon lost, and was suppose 
to have been killed by some dog or oat. However, in About n 
fbrtnight, as the master was sitting in the garden, in the dusk of 
the evening, he. observed hk cat, wiUi tail erect, trotting towards 
hfao, and calling,. with little ^ort inward noM of QOttplaeepcy, 
such. as these animals use towards their kiftteiaii and something 
gamboling after her, which pr<fived to he the Icfvei^et that the 00 
bad nourished with her milk, and npntihued tA -support widf gveat 
affitot wn. 7hM was a graminiyvMia ) anhnil buirtured by it A»r* 
nivoroua and predacious one ! This strange a&ction wi(» prfihlb 
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^ The Lion. 

The influence of climate upon mankind is very 
«maU;* he is found to subsist in all parts of the 
earthy as well, under the frozen^ pbles^ as beneatk 
the torrid zone : but in animals^ the climate may 
be considered/as congenial/ and a kind of second 
BBtUEe. : They almost all /have their particular 
latitudes, beyond which they are unable to. Subsist; 
eitter perilling with a moderate cold/ or djiDg* 
lor. want of a frozen aii*^ i^en in a temperate cli-- 
mate. The rein-deer is never seen to dispart from 
the icy fields of the north ; and, on the contrary^ 
the lion degenerates, whfen taken from beneath the 
line. The whole earth is the native country cH 
man ; but all inferior animals have each their own 
peculiar districts. 

Most terrestrial animals are found larger, fieiccer^ 
and stronger, in the warmer than in the cold or 
temperate climates. * They are also mord courage- 
pus and enterprizing ; all their dispositions seem- 
ing to piirts^Jce of the ardpur of their native soil. 

\Ay occa6ioiidd'l)y'>tho8e tender ihaiternafl feelmgff whidi' tbb loss 
of her kittens 'had awiikecked : at)d<by the complacdnej: and ease 
flbe derived from the 'procuring her teats to be drawn, which were 
too mirch distended with milk. Prom habit she became as much 
delighted with -thi^ foundling^ as if it had been a red oispring.^' * 
It maylilD&wise be^ mentioned that cals are not, as'is commocdy 
aupposed, troubled "vfiih fl^as; and that when. robbed in the 
darky they emitddctrieal sparks.] . 

' * This description is principally tfiken from M. Biifibn ; sdch 
pftrts a^ Are added 'from ctkevBi I have marked with inverted 
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The lion produced under the burning sun of Africa, 
is, of all others, the most terrible, the most un- 
daunted. The wolf or the dog, instead of attempt- 
ing to rival him, scarcely deserve to attend his 
motions, or become his providers. Such, bow* 
ever of these animals, as are bred in a more 
temperate climate, or towards the tops of cold and 
jbfty mountains, are far more gentle, or, to speak 
more properly, far less dangerous than those bred 
in the torrid 'vallies beneath. The lions of Mount 
Atlas, the tops of which are covered in eternal 
mows, have neither the strength nor the ferocity of 
the lions of Bildulgerid or Z^ara, where the phins 
are covered with, burning sands. It is particularly 
in these frightful deserts, that those enormous and 
terrible beasts are found, that iseem to be the 
ficourge aad ;th6 terror of the neighbouring king- 
doms. Happily, indeed, the species is not very 
numerous, and it seems to c be diminishing daily ; 
for those who have travelled through, these coun* 
tries, assure us, that there are by no means so 
many there at present, as were known formerly ; 
and Mr. Shaw observes, that the Romans carried 
£fty times as many lions from Lybia, in one year^ 
to . combat in their amphitheatres, as are to be 
found in the whole country at this time. The 
same remieurk. is made with regard to Turkey, to 
Persia, and the. Indies ; where the lions are found 
to- diminish. in their numbers every day. Nor. is 
it difficult «to assign the cause of this diminution. 
It is obvious that it cannot be owinjg to the ion 
crease of the foi^e of other quadrupeds, since they 
afeall infj^ripc to the; liovkjr and, consequently, in- 
stead iof JeweniQg the number^ only tend to in4»rease 

f 
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the supplies on which they subsist ; it mnnt, theie- 
fore, be occasiooed by the increase of mankind^ 
who is the only animal in nature capable of roiling 
head against these tyrants of the forest, and pre- 
venting their increase. The arms even of a Hot- 
tentot or a Negro, make them more than a match 
for this powerJFiil creatnne ; and they seldom make 
(he attack, without coming off victorious. Their 
usual manner is to find out his retreat, and, with 
spears headed with iron, to provdce him to the 
combat ; four men are considered as suflBcient for 
this encounter; and he s^inst whom the iion 
flies, receives him upon his spear, while the others 
attack him behind. The Uon, finding himself 
urounded in the rear, turns .^at way, and tlinis 
gives the man he first attacked an opportunity to 
recover. In this manner, they attack him on aH 
sides ; until, at last, they entirely disable, and then 
dispatch him. This superiority in the numbers, 
and the arts of man, that are sufficient to con^ 
quer the lion, serve also to enervate and discourage 
him; for he is brave only in proportion to the 
success of his former encounters. In the vast 
deserts of Zaara, in the Imrning sands that lie be^ 
tween Mauritania and Negroland, in tbeuninha* 
bited countries that lie to the north of Cafiraria, 
and, in general, in all the deserts of Africa, wheutt 
inan has not fixed bis habitation, the lions are 
ftund in great numbers, and preserve their naiuNil 
courage and force. Accustomed to measure 
their strength with every animal they metft, the 
b^bit of conquering renders them intr^id and ter^ 
rible. Having never e3tperienced' the dangeroi» 
arts and oomlHnations oi? man^ .t|«fK^ have na;i^ 
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prc^eDBioBS from Ms power. They boklly hct 
him, j^nd seem to brave the force of his arms. 
Wounds rather serve to provoke their rage than 
repress their ardour. Tivey are |iot dauotod even 
iaritb the opposition of numbers ; a sin^e lioa iof 
tbe desert often aitacks ' ab Entire caravan ; and^ 
after an obstinate combat^ vAsu be finds himself 
^iserpowered^ jiiste^d of flyisf^r he continues to 
ecumb^^ retreating/ and still lacing the enemy till 
be dies. On the contrary^ the lioiis ^ich inhabit 
the peopled countries of Morocdo or India^ having 
become acquainted larith iiuipaii power^ enil ex>- 
perienced maili's superiority; have tost ^11' their 
coujrage^ so as to be acared mw^y with a shout ; 
and seldom srftack aqy btit thoer unresisting iodcs 
cor herds^ whidn even women^^nd children' are 
silfBcient to pi^otect. 

This alteration in the lion's disposition suffici- 
ently shows that be might easily be tamed^ and 
admit of • a certain degree pf education. '^ Iii 
&tt,. nothing is uiore common than for the keepers 
ci wild beastfi to play with (bis animal^ to pull 
oiuithis tongu^^ and ev^fi to chastise him without 
a cause. He seems to bear it all with the utmost 
coflsposare ; and we very rarely b^^ve insta|:ices ^ 
his revenging these unprovoked salHes of imperti- 
nent eruelty. However^ when bis anger is at last 
eaxited^ the consequences are teirrilile: L^bai telli 
us of a ^enttemtiii who kept a lion in bis obraiber 
and employ€ld H seriiratit to ' att^d it; whb> as is 
usuaL mixed his f^lows with caresses. :Tiiis ill- 
fudged association continued f<^ some time $4JH 
<me movning the gentleman Mtesi^fakaie^ by m 
ttoisein hk r^&m, whidi^ at irit, he could got* tett 
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the cause of; but drawing the curtains/ he per' 
ceived a horrid spectacle ; the lioa growling over 
the man's head^ which he had separated from the 
body, and tossing it round the floor. He imme- 
diately, therefore, flew into the next room, called 
to the people without, and had the animal secured 
from doing further mischief/' However, this single 
account is not sufficient to weigh against the many 
instances we every day see of this creature's gentle- 
ness and submission. He is often bred up with 
other domestic animals, and is seen to play inno- 
cently and familiarly among them ; - and, if it 
ever happens that his natural ferocity returns, it is 
seldom exerted against his benefactors. As his pas- 
sions are strong, and his appetites vehement, one 
ought not to presume that the impressions of edu- 
cation will always prevail; so that it would be 
dangerous in such circumstances to suffer him to 
remain too long without food, or to persist in 
irritating and abusing him : however, numberless 
accounts assure us that . hh anger is noble, his 
courage magnanimous, and his disposition grate- 
ful. He has been often seen to despise contempt- 
ible enemies, and pardon their insults when it was 
in his power to punish them. He has been seen to 
spare the lives of such as were thrown to be de- 
voured by him, to live peaceably with them^ to 
afford them a part of bis subsistence^ and some- 
times to want food himself rather than deprive 
them of that life which hi^ geperosity bad spared. 

It may also be said that the lion is not cniel^ 
since be is so only from necessity, an4 never kills 
more than he consu)»e9. When §atiated he is per* 
fectly gentle; while the tiger^ the wolf^ and all the 
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inferior kinds^ such as the fox, the pole-cat/ and 
the ferret, kill without remorse, are fierce without 
cause, and, by their indiscriminate sbughter, 
seem rather to satisfy their malignity than their 
hunger. 

The outward form of the lion seems to speak his 
internal generosity. His figure is striking, his look 
confident and bold, his gait proud, and his voice 
terrible. His stature is not overgrown, like that 
of the elephant, or rhinoceros ; nor is his shape 
dumsy, like that of the hippopotamos^ or the ox. 
It is compact, well-proportioned, and sizeable; a 
perfect model of strength joined with agility. It 
is muscular and bold, neither charged with fat or 
unnecessary flesh. It is sufficient but to see him 
in order to be assured of his superior force. His 
large head surrounded with a dreadful mane; all 
those muscles that appear under the skin swelling 
with the slightest exertions ; and the great breadth 
of his paws, with the thickness of his limbs, plainly 
evince that no other animal in the forest is capable 
of opposing him. He has a very broad face, that,, 
as some have imagined, resembles the human. It 
is surrounded with very long hair, which gives it 
a very majestic air. The top of the head, the tem- 
ples, the cheeks, the under jaw, the neck, the 
breast, the shoulder, the hinder part of the legs; 
G^nd the belly, are furnished with it, while all the 
rest of the body is covered with very short hair, of 
a tawny colour. '* The length of the hair in many 
parts, and the shortness of it in others, serves a 
good deal to disguise this animal's real figure. The 
breast^ for instance; appears very broad^ but in. 
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reality it is as naVrow and contracted in pfopbrtion 
^ t6&t of the generality of dog^ and borSes. Fdf 
the sam^ reason^ the tail seemsj ta be of an eiyend 
thickness from one end to the otber^ on account of 
the inequality of the hair with which it is encom- 
passed ; it being shorter near the itisertioti:, wl&ere 
^e fltsh and bones are large;, and growing loirgerid 
proportion M its real thickness tesseiis towaride this 
pointy where it endi^ ia a tnft. The baij' about thi 
fieek atid breast is not different from that on the 
reM of the body^ except in the length^ <^f iSli ; nor is 
Aidb hair poiiited iis m most other aitimate, but Af 
dn eqtiti thickness fi'Oftt one end to the o<^r. ThQ 
neck is very strongs but not cotnpoided of one solid 
boffe^ as Aristotle has imagined ; on the contrary^ 
though very short and mtmeultA*^ it fiasr » many 
inmeiH ds the camel or the horse ; for it ik universal 
t6 atl qiiadrup^dis^ to hflVe seveir joiiilB in the neck ; 
And not one of tbeiti have either more or less: 
Hof^ever, tlie muscles in ttie neck of the Kow, tliat 
fie th^ bones togeth^r^ are extremely strong, and 
have! somewhat the Appearance of bones; so 
tliat eincient authors^ who have tl^edted of thii 
animal, have mistaken the whole for a sirigte bon^. 
The tongue is rough, and beset with prickles as 
hiird cid a chit's cbws ; these have tfie grain turned 
backwards ; so that it is probable d lion, if it should 
^teihpt to lick a man^s hand, as we are told' ft 
soraetirhes does, vi^duia t^ir off ttftf skiW. The 
eye* arealWays bright anrf fiery ; not tfv^A iti A^tftK 
does thJi^ teVriblcS look fortak'e thfem : <A short, the 
irtrutture of the paws; tfeiith, ^y«B; atid fdbgW?^ 
Are m satti^ as ifi a t\tty ifhd' O^d ih the MuHfd 
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parts tfiese tWo anitfiak no neaorly resemble eaeh 
otber^ that the anatomist's chief distinction arises 
merely from the sia^e/' 

The Itoti has^ as was observed before^ a large 
mane^ which grows every year longer as the animal 
grows older : the Koness is without this ornament 
at every age. This mane is not coarse or rough as 
in* a horse^ but composed of the sam« hair with 
the rest of the body^ lengthened and: shimng. The 
mane^ as well as the rest of the body^ is of a ydlow 
colour ; nor is there ever any difference to be 
fonnd in the colomr of one lion from that of ano- 
ther. What the ancients mrght have said concern- 
ing black lions^ or white^ or streaked like the 
tiger^ is not confirmed by modern experience ; so 
that these varieties have never been seen^ or exist 
no longer. 

It is usually supposed that the lion is not pos** 
sessed of the sense of smelling in sucb perfection as 
most other animals. It is also observed^ that too 
strong a light greatly incommodes him. This is 
more than probable from the formation of his eyes^ 
vf hicb^ like those of the cat^ seem fitted for seeing 
b^ in the dark. For this reason^ he seldom 
appeal's in open day, but ravages chiefly by night ; 
and not only the lion^ but all other anima'h of the 
cat kind^ are kept off by the fires which (he inhabi- 
tanti» light to preserve their herds and flocks ; the 
brightness of the flame dazzles their eyes^ which are 
only Ikted for seeing in the dark ; and they are 
afiteid to venture blindly into those phces v^hich 
tbey know to be filled with their enemies. *' It ii 
equally true of a8 this kind^ that they bunt rather 
by tke sight than the smell ; and it sometimefif bsp- 
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pens that the lion pursues either the jackaH or 
the wild dog, while they are hunting upon the 
scent r ^nd when they have run t|ie beast down, 
he comes in, and monopolizes the spoil. From 
hence, probably, may have arisen the story oi the 
lion's provider: these little industrious aniinals 
may often, it is true, provide a feast for the lion; 
but they have hunted merely for themselves, and 
he is an unwelcome intruder upon the fruits of 
their toil." 

The lion, when hungry, boldly attacks aH ani- 
mals that come in his way ; but as he is very: formi- 
dable, and as they all seek to avoid him, he is often 
obliged to hide, in order to take them by surprise. 
For this purpose he crouches on his belly, in some 
thicket, or among the long grass, which is found 
in many parts of the forest ; in this retreat he 
continues, with patient expectation, until His prey 
comes within a proper distance, and he then 
springs after it, fifteen or twenty feet from him, 
and often seizes it at the first bound. If he misses 
the effort, and in two or three reiterated springs 
cannot seize his prey, he continues motionless for 
a time, seems to be very sensible of his disappoint- 
ment, and waits for a more successful opportunity. 
In the deserts and forests, his most usual prey are 
the gazelles and the monkeys, with which the 
torrid regions abound. The latter he. takes when 
they happen to be on the ground, for he cannot 
cUmb trees like the cat or tiger. He devours a 
great deal at a time, and generally fills himself for 
two or three days to come. His teeth afe so 
strong that he. very easily breaks the bones; and 
swaUows them with the rest of the body. It is 
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reported that lie sustains hunger a very long time, 
but thirst he cannot support in an equal degree, his 
temperament being extremely hot; some have even 
asserted that he is in a continual fever. He drinks 
as often as he me^ with water, lapping it like a 
cat ; which, as we know, drinks but slowly. He 
generally requires about fifteen pounds of raw flesh 
ki a day ; he prefers that of live animals, and par- 
ticularly those which he has just killed. He seldom 
devours the bodies of animals when they begin to 
putrefy ; and he chooses rather to hunt for a fresh 
«poi}, than to return to that which he had half 
devoured before. However, though he usually 
feeds upon fresh provision, his breath is very 
offen^ve, and his urine insupportable. 

The roaring of the lion is so loud, that when it 
is heard in the night, and re-echoed by the moun- 
tains, it resembles distant thunder. This roar is 
bis natural note ; for when enraged he has a 
different growl, which is short, broken, and re- 
iterated. The roar is a deep hollow growl, which 
he sends forth five or six times a day, particularly 
before rains. The cry of anger is much louder, 
and more formidable. This is always excited by 
opposition ; and upon those occasions, when the 
lion summons up all his terrors for the combat, 
nothing can be more terrible. He then lashes his 
sides with his long tail, which alone is strong 
enough to lay a man level. He moves his maue 
in every direction ; it seems to rise and stand like 
1)ristles round his head ; the skin and muscles of 
his face are all in agitation ; his huge eye-brows 
half cover his glaring eye-balls; he discovers his 
ieetb, wbiQh are fofm^^ rather foi:. destructiou 
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thaa chewing his food; hje^ thowfe ho tongM 
epTered with points^ and extendfl hk ctawa^ Which 
appear alnvort as long as a roan's fingers. Prepared 
in (his manner for war^ there are few animals that 
will venture to engage him ; and even the boldest 
ef the human kind are dauntfed at his approachi 
The elephants the rhinoceros^ the tiger^ and the 
bippopotamos, are the only anitMls that am not 
afraid singly to make opposition. 

'^ Nevertheless^ neither the leopard not the wild 
boar> if provoked^ will shun the contibat ; they do 
not seek the lion to attack^ but will not fly at his 
approach ; they wait his onsets which he seldom 
makes, unless compelled by hunger; they thea 
exert all their strength, and are sometimes successr 
ful. We are told of the combat of a lion and a wild 
boar, in a meadow near Algiers, which conti- 
nued for a long time with incredible obslinacyw 
At last both were seen to fall by the wounds they 
had given each other ; and the ground all about 
them was covered with their blood. These tn^ 
stances, however, are very rare^ for the lion is in 
general the undisputed master of the forest. Man 
is the only creature that attacks him with almost 
certain success, with the assistance of dogs and 
horses, which are trained to the pursuit. These 
animals that, in a state of nature, would have fled 
from the presence of the lion, in an agony of con^ 
sternation, when conscious of the assistance of 
man, become pursuers in tarn, and boldly hunt 
their natural tyrant. The dogs are tdways of the 
'large breed; and the horses themselves, as Gesnor 
assures us, must be of that sort called Charossi, or 
lion-^eyed^ all others of this kind flying at iha 
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sight of the Iion^ and endeavouring to throw their 
riders. When the hon is rouzed, he recedes with 
slow prond motion ; he never goes off directly for^ 
ward, nor measures his paces equally^ but takes an 
oblique course^ going from one side to the other^ 
and bounding rather than running. When th^ 
hunters approach him, they either shoot or throw 
their javelins ; and in this manner disable him 
before he is attacked by the dogs, many of whom 
he would otherwise destroy. He is very vivacious^ 
and is never killed at once, but continues to fight 
desperately, even after he has received his mortal 
blow. He is also^ t^ken by pit-falls ; the natives 
digging a deep hole in the ground, and covering it 
slightly over with sticks and earth ; which, hovr« 
ever, give way beneath his weight, and he sinks to 
the bottom, from whence he has no means of 
escape. But the most usual manner of taking this 
animal is while a cub, and incapable of resistance? 
The place near the den of the lioness is generally 
well known by the greatness of her depredations 
on that occasion ; the natives, therefore, watch the 
time of her absence, and, aided by a swift horse>. 
carry off her cubs ; which they sell to strangers, or 
to the great men of their country.*' 

The lion, while young and active, lives by hunt* 
ing in the forest, at the greatest distance from any 
hntnan habitation ; and seldom quits this retreat 
while able to subsist by his natural industry ; but 
when he becomes old, and unfit for the purposes of 
surprise, he boldly comes down into places more 
frequented, attacks the flocks and herds that take 
shelter near the habitation of the shepherd or the 
husbandman^ and depends rather upon hi^ courage 
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than his address for support. It is remarkable; 
however^ that when he makes one of these despe-* 
rate salKes^ if be finds men and quadrupeds in the 
same fields he only attacks the latter^ and never 
meddles with men^ unless they provoke htm to 
engage. It is observed that he prefers the flesh of 
camels to any other food ; he is likewise said to be 
fond of that of young elephants ; these he often 
attacks before their trunk is yet grown ; and unless 
the old elephant comes to their assistance^ he makes 
them an easy prey. 

The lion is terrible upon all occasions^ but par- 
ticularly at those seasons when he is incited by 
desire^ or when the female has brought forth. It 
is then that the lioness is seen followed by eight op 
ten males^ who Jght most bloody battles among 
each other^ till one of them becomes victorious 
over all the rest. She is said to bring forth in 
spring, and to produce but once a year. ^"^ With 
respect to the* time of gestation, naturalists have 
been divided, some asserting that the lioness went 
with young six months, and others but two. The 
time also of their growth and their age have 
hitherto been left in obscurity ; some asserting that 
they acquired their full growth in three years, and 
others that they require a longer period to come to 
perfection ; some saying (and among this number 
is M. Buffon) that they lived to but twenty, or 
twenty-two years at most; others making their 
lives even of shorter duration. All these doubts 
are now reduced to certainty; for we have had 
several of these animals bred in the Tower ; «o that 
the manner of their peculation, the time of their 
gestation^ the number they bring fbrth^ and the 
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time they take to come to perfection^ are «]1 pretty 
well JfefKMim. Although the lion emits bis urine 
backwards^ yet be couples in the ordinary manner ; 
a&cL» fis was said before^ his internal structure 
in almost every respect resembles that of a cat. 
The lioness^ however^ is upon these occasioaa 
particularly fierce^ and often wounds the lion 
in a terrible manner. She goes with youngs aa 
I am assured by her keeper^ no more than five 
months ; the young ones^ which are ne^er more 
than two in number^ when brought forth are 
about the size of a large pug dog^ harmless^ pretty, 
and. playful ; they continue the teat for tweli^ 
months^ and ibe animal is more than fire years in 
coming to perfection. As to its age^ from jts im« 
^irifoned state, we can have no cerfointy; since 
it . id very probable that, being deprived of its 
natural climate/ food^ and exercise, its life must be 
very much abridged. However, naturalists have 
hitherto been greatly mistaken as to the length of 
its eikisteiiGe^ .The great he-lion, called Pampey, 
jwhich died in the. year 1760, was known to have 
tieen in 'the Tower -^ for above -seventy years ; anl 
0ne lately died there, which was brought from the 
river Gambia, that died above sixty-three. The 
lion^ therefore, is a very long-lived animal ; and^ 
very probably, in his native forests^ his age exceeds 
even that of man himself." 

In this animal, all the passions, even of the 
pnost gentle kind, are in excess, but particularly 
the attachment of the female to her young. The 
Jioness, though nkturaUy less strong, less coum* 
^eous^ and less mischievous than the lion, be«- 
jowtou terrible ^hen she has got young ^nes .t# 
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provide for. She then makes' her incursions witti 
even more intrepidity than the lion himself ^ 
she throws herself indiscriminately among men and 
ether animals ; destroys without distinction ; loads 
herself with the spoils and brings it home reeking 
to her cubs ; whom she accustoms betimes to 
cruelty and slaughter. She usually brings forth 
in the most retired and inaccessible places; and 
when she fears to have her retreat discovered^ 
often hides her tracks, by running back her ground, 
or by brushing them out with her tail. She 
sometimes, also, when her apprehensions are great, 
transports them from one place to another, and, 
if obstructed, defends them with determined courage, 
and fights to the last. 

The lion is diiefly an inhabitant of the torrid 
ftone ; and, as was said, is always most formidable 
Ihere ; nevertheless, he can subsist in more tem- 
perate climates; and there was a time when 
even the southern parts of Europe were infesttd 
by him. At present, he is only found in Africa 
and the East Indies ; in seine of which countries 
lie grows to an enormous height The lion ot 
Bildulgerid is said to be nearly five feet high, and 
between nine and ten feet flrom tiie tip cf the nosa 
to the insertion of the tail. We have in the 
Tower, at present, one of above four feet blgfi, 
that was brought from Morocco, whidi is the 
largest that for some time past has been seM in 
fiUfope. The ordinary sire is b^ween tliree and 
fma feet; the female being, in aH her dimenaions,. 
«ibout one third less than the male. There av^ no 
iions in America; the Puma, #hieb has received 
liie IIM16 of the AiMrienn- Ltoo^ «, when oooh 
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||ared^ a t^ery cwnteinptlble aniaiB]^ haviBg neitlMr 
, the abipe, the bxzQj nor the mane of the Ibn ; 
being known to be extremely cowardly^ ta climli 
trees for its prey^ to subsist rather by its^cunning 
than its courage^ and to be inferior even to th# 
animal that goes by the name of the Araericaa 
Tiger. We ought not, therefore^ to confound 
this little treacherous creature with the lion^ which 
all the ancients have concurred in denpminating tfaia 
king of beasts^ and which they have described at 
brave and merciful. '' Indeed^ the numeroua 
aecdunts which they have given us of this animal's 
generosity and tenderness^ show that there must 
be some foundation for the general belief of ita 
good qualities ; for mankind seldom err when they 
laivs all found to unite in the same story. However^ 
perh€^>s^ the caution of Anstophanes^ the comie 
p^et^ is better followed in practice^ who advises as 
U^ faave nothing to do with this creature^ but to let 
tiie lioness suckle her own whelps/'* 

£In Dr. Sparrman's Voyage to the Cape^ he 
reiatas that one of the Namaaqua Hottentots^ 
. endeavouring to drive his master's cattle into a poe| 
•f watw^ enclosed between two ridges of rock^ 
espied a huge lion couching in the midst of the pool* 
Terrified at the unexpected sight of such a bea^^ 
which seemed to have its eyes fixed upon him^ he 
instantly took to liis heels. In doing this^ he had 
presence of mind enough to run througii the herd ; 
conelading, that if the lion should pursue, he would 
^e up with the first beast that shovdd pr^seait 
Ibietf. In this^ however^ be was mistaken. Thf 
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lion broke tiu-oogh the herd^ making direcflf 
after the Hottentot; who^ on turning rounds and 
perceiiring that the monster had singled him out, 
breathless and half dead with fear^ scrambled up 
one of the tree-aloes, in the trunk of which had 
lockily been cut out a few steps, the more readily 
to come at some birds' nests that the branches 
contained. At the same moment the lion made a 
spring at him, but missing his aim fell upon the 
ground. In surly silence be walked round the 
tree^ casting at times a dreadful look towards the 
poor Hottentot^ who had crept behind the nests. 
I should here remark, that these nests belong to 
a small bird of the genus Loxia^ that lives in a 
state of society with the rest of its sj^eciea, con- 
structing a whole republic of nests in one clump^ 
and under one cover. One of these clumps of 
nests sometimes extends a space of ten feet in 
diameter^ and contains a population of several 
hundred individuals. It wa3 under the cover of one 
of these structures, that the Hottentot screened 
himself from the view of the Uon. Having re- 
mained silent and motionless for V^ength of time, 
be ventured to peep over the side of the nest, 
hoping that the lion had departed ; when, to his 
great terror and astonishment^ his eyes met those • 
of the animal^ which, as the poor fellow afterwards 
expressed himself, flashed fire at him. In shorty 
the lion laid himself down at the foot of the tree, 
and did not move from the place for four-and- 
twenty hours. At the end of this time, becoming 
parched with thirst, the bea^t wi^nt to a spring at 
some distance, in order to drink. The Hottentot, 
with trepidation^ ventured to 4^c^iid[» and raa 
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off ta his boroe^ ^hich was not^ more than a mile 
distant^ as fast as his feet could carry him^ where 
he arrived in safety. The perseverance of the lion^ 
tvas sucb^ that it appeared afterwards he returned 
to the tree^ and finding the roan had descendedji 
hunted him^ by the scent> to. within three hun^ 
dred paces of the house. 

Lions have been occasionally roade a part of 
tjae establishment of royal pomp in the East. The 
monarch of Persia^ we are informed by Mr. Bell 
in his Travels^ had^ on his days of audience^ two 
large lions xhained on each side the passages of 
the hall of state ; being led there by proper offi« 
cers^ in chains of gold.J 



7%e Tiger. 

'^ The ancients had a sayings That as the pea^ 
cock is the most beautiful among birds^ so is the 
tiger among quadrupeds* In fact^ no quadru- 
ped can be more beautiful thaii this animal ; the 
g^Iossy smoothness of his bair^ which lies much 
smoother^ and shines with greater brightness than 
even ^ that of the leopard ; the extreme blackness 
of the streaks with which he is marked^ and the 
bright yellow colour of the ground which they 
diversify, at once Strike the beholder. To this 
beauty of colouring is .added an extremely ele- 
gant form, much larger indeed than that of the 
leopard, bat more slender, more delicate^ and be- 

* Tantum autem pmstat'pulchrkudiBe tygris inter aMiis {mn»,' 
qoantoar iater ▼ohiczei pavo. 

t 
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ipeaking the most extreme swiftnefli and agility. 
Unhappily^ bowever^ this animal's dieposition ig 
as miscbievons as its form is admirable^ as if Pro* 
Tidence was willing to show the small value of 
beanty^ by bestowing it on the most noxions of 
quadrupeds. We have^ at present, one of these 
animals in the Tower^ which to the view appears 
flie most good-natured and harmless creature in 
die world : its physiognomy is far from fierce of 
angry ; it has not the commaikKng stern counte-* 
nance of the lion^ but a gende placid air ; • yet 
for all this it is fierce and savage beyond measure t 
neither correction can terrify it^ nor indu^nee 
can tame/' 

The chief and most observable distinction in 
the tiger^ and in which it differs from all others 
of the mottled kiud^ is ip the shape of its colours^ 
which run in streaks or bands in the same direc- 
tion as bis ribs, from the back do.wD to.tbe bdly. 
The leopard, tl|e panther, and tf^e ounce, lure aU 
partly covered like tbis animial, but with this difi^ 
ference, that their colours are broj^en in spots aU 
^er the body ; whereas in tbje tiger they, stretch 
IJieDgthwise, and there is scarcely a round spot to 
)fe found on bis skin. Besides this, there ar^ 
)Qtber observable dislipction 8 : the tiger is mncb 
l9rger, s^d often found bigger evep than the lion 
himself : it Js muck slenderer (tlso in, proportion to 
it3 si%e ; its legs ^shorter, and its neck tnd body 
IpMgetj hi abort, pf all other Jtnimals, H vno^t 
i:esembles . the cat in shape ; o^nd if we cooc^t ve 
the latter magnified to a very great degree, we 

dudl have a (olersU^ idea of th^ fovmrnt, 
In classing carnivorous animals, we may plac^ 
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tbe lfi6n fofemoit ;* .and imiiiedifitely after him toU 
lows the t]gper> which sjeems to partake of afl tfad 
iloiious qualitii» of the lion, without Bharitig any 
of his good ones. To pride, courage, and Btrength; 
die lion joins greatness, clemency, and generosity } 
but the tiger is fierce wtlhout provocation, and 
trael without necessity. The lion seldom ristvagei 
sotcept when eitcited by hunger ; the tiger, on the 
contrary, though glutted with slaughter, is not 
' satisfisa], Btill continu)^ the carnage, and seems to 
bate its courage only iaflam^ by not finding re^ 
ftistance. In fiillitig in among a flock or a herd> 
it gives no quarter, but levels all with indiscrimi- 
tSeiUm eru^ty, aiid scarcely finds time to app>ease ks 
appi^ite, while intent upon satisfying the maflig- 
nity of its nalkire. It thus becomes the scourge 
df Ilie country where it is found ; it fears neither 
the threats nor the opposition of maiakind ; th6 
Ijeasis both wild and tame fell equally a^acrifico to 
Its inaatildiltt fory ; tbe young elephant and tbd 
rbsttoceros become equally its prey, a^nd it not uti« 
^qpeMly ventures to attack tlie lion himself ' 

Hapflly foir the rest of tiftture, that this animd 
n not comihcM) 'and that the spiecieis is chiefly €0n« 
fined'to die w^rtnest provinces of the East. l%e 
tigeV is found Itt Malabar, rn Si^m, in Bengal, iaii4 
in ^m the codntfies which aire inhabited^ by 4lio 
feief^ant* off die rhtnoceros. Som^ even pretend 
thait It has a ^endirhip for, and ^^fktn accowipanies 
the laitter; in order to devour ks excrement^ 
Y>^h serve it as ^ ouriM. Be this as It wiK. there 



♦ The reftiainder of this description fe takea from M. Buffon, 
^x>ept vliere iniMlced wilh iiwef ted c^^ - 
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10 no doubt but that they are often seen together at 
the sides of lakes and rivers ; where they are proba-' 
biy both cdmpeUed to go. by the thirst which in that 
torrid dimate they must very ofiten endure. It 
is likely enough^ ajso^ that they seldom make war 
fipon each otfaer^ the rhinoceros being a peaceable 
animal^ and the tiger knowing its strength too weil 
to venture the engagement. It is still more likely 
(hat tfte tiger finds this a ^ery convenient situation,- 
aince it can there surprise a greater number of ani«> 
mfls^ which are compelled thither from the sam«i 
yHOtives. Itf facti it is generally known to lurk 
Jiea(r such placies where it has an opportanity of 
choosing its prey^ or rather of multiplying its mas« 
aacres. When it has killed one^ it often goes to 
destroy. oUiers^ swallowing their blood at large 
^r(qg^ts> and seetniog rather glutted than satiated 
mith its abuadaiice. , ) 

i Hoiye^er^. when it has killed a large toimal;^ 
(Iff rh as >a horse or a buffalo^ it immediately begina 
tP:]d«vcvur2 it on the spot^ fearing to be disturbed ^ 
In ord^rr to feast at .its ease^ it carries off its prey 
to (tN forest^ dragging it along with such ease, 
tbats the swiftness of its motion seems scarcely re^ 
499rtled hy the enormous load it susteins. From 
Ibw .$lone we may judgie of its strength ; but, to 
Jti#re a) more just idea of this particular, let us stop 
^.^otment to consider (he dimensions of this inosi 
loktmida^bje creature. Some travellers have com^ 
pved it f(>p size to a horse, and others to a buffiEdb^ 
while oJheris have : contented themselves with sajf- 
ing that it was much larger than a lion. We have 
recent accounts of this animal's magnitude that de-* 
serve the utmost confidence.. M • Buffoa has been 
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Assured by one of his friends that he saw s 
the East Indies, of fifteen feet long. " S 
that he means including the tail, this antni 
ing^ four feet for that, most have been eh 
from the tip of the nose to the insertion oi 
Indeed, that which is now in the Tower 
large, being, as well as I could measure, 
from the tip to the insertion, and the tail ^ 
feet more. Like all the reSt ■ of its 
qiotions are irregular ' and desultory ; i 
rather than runs; and like them rather c 
take its prey by surprise than to be at tl 
of hunting it down." How large a leap it 
at once we ■ may easily judge, by ci 
. what it might do to what we see so 
animal as the cat actually perform. Th< 
leap several feet at a hound ; and the ti 
is ten times as long, can no doubt spring 
tionahly. 

"' The tiger is the only animal whose sp 
nntameable. Neither force nor constrain 
violence nor flattery, can prevail in the le 
stubborn nature. The caresses of the kei 
no influence on their heart of iron; a 
instead of mollifying its disposition, only 
increase its fiercenes and malignity. 1 
snaps at the hand that feeds it as well as 
which it is chastised ; every object seer 
dered only as its proper prey, which i 
with a look : and, although contlned \>^ 
chains, stiU makes fruitless efforts *^ ^ 
its malignity when incapable of ^^^p^Oi^S 

[* In the begianing of the present « 
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To give m •liU'tnoi'e complete Idea of the strength 
of tbif terrible creature, we shall quote a passage 
from Father Tacbard, who was an eye-witness of a 
combat between a tigdr and two elephants at Siam, 
For this purpose, the king ordered a lofly palisade 
to be built of bambqn cane, about a hundred feet 



■ eooipMiy leated under tho ibsde or Mme trs»» near tbe butkt 
of a river ia Bengal, were alarmed with tbe utiespected ^igbt of 
a tiger, preparing for its fatal ipring ; when a lady, with slmtut 
unexampled presence of mind, unfurled a large umbrella in the 
■nitnal'i face : which, being confounded hy so extraordinary and 
sudden an appearance, instantly retired, and thus gave them aa 
opportunity of escaping from its terrible attack. 

But tbe fatal accident which a few years ago occurred in the 
East Indies to Mr. Monro, son of sir Hector Monro, muEt be 
uill fresh in the memory of all who have read the dreadful de- 
•cription given byaneye-witDessof tliescene. *' WeweBt,''sayt 
the relator, " on shore on Sangar island to shoot deer, of whicb 
we saw innumerable tracks, as well as of tigers : we continued 
our ditersion till near three o'clock, when, sitting down by the 
^de of a jungle to refre^ ourselves, a roar like thunder was 
heard, and on immense tiger aeiied our unfortunate firfend, andt 
rushed again into tbe jungle, dragging him through the thickest 
bushes and treex, every thing giving way to its monfitrous 
strength ; a tigress accompanied his progress. The united agonies 
of horror, regret, and fear, rushed at once upon us. I fired on 
tbe tiger ; he seemed agitated. My companion fired also ; and 
in a few moment^ oAer this, our unfortunate friend came op to 
us, bathed in blood. Every medical assistance was vain ; and 
he expired in the space of twcnty-four hours ; having received 
such deep wounds from the teeth and claws of the animal, as ren- 
dered his recovery hopeless. A large fire, consisting of ten or 
twelve whole trees, was biasing near us at the time this accident 
took place, and ten or more of the natives were with u». The 
human mind can scarcely form any idea of this scene of horron 
We had but just pushed our boat from this accursed shore, when 
the tigress made her appearance, almost raging mad, and re- 
maioed on the sand sU tbewhilowe contiauedin mglit.'"i 
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iqaare ; and in the midst of this were three ele* 
phants appointed for eomhating the tiger.. Their 
heads and a part of their trunks were covered with a 
kind of armour^ like a mask^ which defended that 
part from the assaults of the fierce animal with 
which they were to engage. As soon^ says, this 
author^ as we were arrived at the place, a tiger waf 
bronght forth from its den^ of a size much larger 
tiian we bad erer seen before. It was not at first 
let loose^ but held tvith cords^ so that one of the 
elephants approaching^ gave it three or four terrir 
b}e blows with its trunks on the back^ with such 
force^ that the tiger was for some time stunned^ 
and ky without motion as if it had been dead. 
However, as soon as it was let loose^ and at full 
liberty, although the first blows had greatly abated 
Hs fury, it made at the elephant with a loud shriek, 
land aimed at seizing his trunk. But the elephant, 
wrinkling it up with great dexterity, received the 
tiger on his great teeth, and tossed it up into the 
air. This so discouraged the furious animal, that 
it no more ventured to approach the elephant, but 
made several circuits round the palisade, often 
attempting to fly at the spectators. Shortly after, 
three elephants were sent against it, and they con- 
tinued to strike it so t^ribly with their trunks, 
that it once more lay for dead ; and they would 
certatniy have killed it, had there not been a stop 
put to the coHihai. 

From this account we may readily judge of the 
strength of this animal, which;, though reduced 
to captivity, and held by cords, though first dis- 
mbled> and set alone against thre^ yet ventured to 
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continue the engagement^ and even that agtthMt 
animals covered and protected from its fory. 

^^ Captain Hamilton informs us^ that in the San*^ 
dah Rajah's dominions there are three sorts of tiger« 
in the woods^ and that the smallest are the fiercest. 
This is not above two feet high^ appears to be 
extremely cunning, and delights in haman' flesh. 
The second kind is about three feet high^ and 
bunts deer and wild hogs, besides the Httle animal 
which has been already described, under the name 
of the Chevrotain, or Guinea deer. The tiger of 
the largest sort is above three feet and ar half high ; 
but; although endowed with greater powers^ is by 
no means so rapacious as either of the former. 
This formidable animal, which is called the Royal 
Tiger (one ,of which we have at present in the 
Tower) does not seem so ravenous nor so danger- 
ous, and is even more cowardly. A peasant in that 
country, as this traveller informs us, had a buffalo 
fallen into a quagmire, and while he went for assist* 
ance, there came a large tiger, that, with 'its single 
strength drew forth the animal, which the united 
force of many men could not effect. When the 
people returned. to the place, the first object they 
beheld was the tiger, who had thrown the bnflGeilo 
over its shoulder, as a fox does a goose^ and was 
carrying it away, with the feet upward^ towarda 
its den ; however, as soon as it saw the men, it 
let fall its prey, and instantly fled to the woods: 
but it had previously killed the bufiiilo, and sucked 
its blood ; and, no doubt, the people were very 
'well satisfied with its retreat. It may be observed, 
that some East-Indian buffaloes weigh above 4i 
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thousand pounds^ which is twice as heavy as the 
ordinary run of our black cattle; so that from 
hence we may form a conception of the enormous 
strength of this rapacious animal^ that could thus 
run off with a weight at least twice as great as that 
of itself. 

'^ Were this animal as common as the panther^ 
or even as the lion himself, thus furnished as it is 
with the power to destroy, and the appetite for 
fiJaughter, the country would be uninhabitable 
where it resides. But luckily the species is es.- 
tremely scarce ; and has been so since the earliest 
accounts we have had of the tiger. About the 
times of Augustus^ we are assured by Pliny,* 
diat when panther^ were brought to Rome by 
hundreds, a single tiger was considered as an ex« 
traordinary sight ; and he tells us, that the emperor 
Claudius was able to procure four only; which 
shows how difficultly they were procured. The 
incredible fierceness of this animal may be, in some 
measure, the cause of the scarcity which was then 
at Rome, since it was the opinion of Yarro, that 
the tiger was never taken alive :f but its being it 
native only of the East Indies, and that particularly 
of the warm regions, it is not to be wondered that 
the species should be so few." 

We may therefore consider the species of the 
true^ streaked tiger as one of the scarcest of ani- 
mals, and much less diffused than that of the lion. 
As to the number of its young, we have no cer- 

^ Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. viii. c. 17. 

•f Tigris VITUS capi adhuc non potuit« Var. de Ling* l-*al% 

TOL. 11^ E S 
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tain accoante ; however^ it is said^ that it luingt 
forth foor or five at a time. Although furious at 
aU times, the female, upon this occasion, exceeds 
her usual rapacity ; and, if hw young are taken 
from her, she pursues the spoiler with incredible 
rage ; he, to save a part, is contented to lose 8^ part, 
and drops one of her cubs, with which she imme- 
diately returns to her den, and again pursues him ; 
lie then drops another, and by the time she has 
returned with that, he generally escapes with 
the remainder. If she loses her young entirely, 
she then becomes desperate, boldly approaches 
even the towns themselves, and commits incrediUe 
•laughter. The tiger expresses its resentment in 
the same manner with the lion ; it moves tie muft- 
cles and skin of its fece, shows its teeth, zmd 
shrieks in the most frightful manner. Its note is 
very different from that of the Uon ; being rather 
a scream than a roar : and the ancients expressed 
it very well when they said, that, tigrides tndo- 
mitie ruucant rugiuntgue leones. 

The skin of these animals is much esteemed aH 
over the East, particularly in China ; the Manda* 
rins cover their seats of justice in the public places 
with it, and convert it into coverings for cushions 
in winter. In Europe, these skins, though but 
seldom to be met with, are of no great value, those 
of the panther and the leopard being held in much 
greater estimation. This is all the little benefit 
we derive from this dreadful animal, of whidi so 
many falsehoods have been reported ; as, that its 
sweat was poisonous, and the hair of its whiskers 
more dangerous than an envenomed arrow. But 
the real mischiefs which, the tiger occasions whila 
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living are safficient^ without giving iinaginary 
ones to the parts of iti^ hody when dead. In fact^ 
the Indians ^omettmes eat its fleshy and find it ndi- 
iher disagreeable nor unwholesome. 

There is an animal of America^ which is nanally 
called the Red Tiger^ but M. Buffon cails it the 
Cougar^ wbich^ no dotibt^ is very diflFerent from 
the tiger of the East, Son>e, however, have 
thought proper to rank both together ; and I will 
take leave td follow their example, merely because 
the cougar is more like a tiger in every thing, e%^ 
cept the colour, than any oth^r animal I know^ 
baving the head, the body, and the neck shaped 
very much in the same manner. Of these sligtit 
diffi^rences, ward« would give but a very faint idea ; 
it will b^, therefore^ sufficient to observe, that 
they are both equally slender, and are smaller wherie 
the neck joi»s the head, than others of the panther 
kind. There is one at present in the Tower; and. 
it seemed to me, as well as I could see it through 
the bars, that were it properly streaked and 
cdoured, it would in all things resemble a small 
tiger. It is, however, of a very different colour^ 
being of a deep brown, and the tail very long and 
pointed. It is rather darker oa the back ; under 
the chin it is a little whitish, as afeo <m the lower 
part of the belly. 

Of all the American animals, this is the most 
formidable and mischievous ; even their pretended 
Kon not excepted. It is said, there are several 
sorts of them; and, as well as 1 can remember, I 
have seen owe or two here in England, both dif- 
fering froift the present, in size and conformation. 
It is, iadend, a vtin endeavour to attempt to dth 

£ £ 2 
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scribe all tbe lesflr obvious varieties in the cat kind. 
If we examine them miAutely> we shall find the 
differences multiply upon us so much^ that, in- 
stead of a history, we shall only be paid with a 
catalogue of distinctions. From such of them as 
I have seen within these last six .years, I think I 
could add two animals of this species, that have 
not been hitherto described, and with the names 
of which he that ^owed them was utterly unac- 
quainted. But it is a poor ambition, that of being 
eager to find out new distinctions, or adding one 
.noxious animal more, to a list that is already suffi- 
ciently numerous. Were the knowing a new variety 
to open an linknown history^ or in the least to ex« 
tend our knowledge, the inquiry wou/d be then 
worth pursuing; but what signifies mentioning 
some trifling difference, and from thence becoming 
authors of a new name, when the difference might 
have originally proceeded either from climate^ soil, 
or indiscriminate copulation ? 

The cougars are extremely common in South 
America, and, where the towns border upon the 
forest, these make frequent incursions by night 
into the midst of the streets, carrying off fowls^ 
dogs, and other domestic creatures. They are, 
however, but weak and contemptible^ compared 
to the great tiger, being found unable to cope with 
a single man. The Negroes and Indians are very 
dextrous in encountering them ; and some, evem 
for the sake of their skins, seek |hem in their re- 
treats. The arms in this combat, seemingly so 
dangerous, are only a lance of two or three yards 
long, made ol heavy wood, widi the point hardened 
jin Uie fire ; and a kind of scimitar of about thre« 



